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THE PLAN OF THE WAR. 


‘*Tar gunner to his linstock” is a 
maxim approved by the common sense 
of mankind; and the English branch 
of the family has, we venture to assert, 
acted in strict accordance with it, in 
connexion with the great conflict in 
which the country is engaged, even 
somewhat beyond the extremest limits 
prudence would have prescribed. ‘The 
gunner has been left in quiet pos- 
session of his linstock until he has 
shown, in many instances, that he 
scarcely knew the difference between 


the breech and the muzzle of his gun, 
and too often until all could see that 
his fire did more damage to himself and 


his comrades than to the enemy. The 
public only abandoned their veneration 
for the proverb when the horrible de- 
tails of the sufferings of the troops 
during the last winter showed that 
there was no choice between a quiet 
submission to the total destruction of 
the army, by disease and starvation, or 
a violent interference with the profes. 
sional routine of the commissariat, me- 
dical, and transport departments. ‘The 
intervention has been so far success- 
ful. Abundance reigns in the camp; 
the hospitals are well provided ; the 
corps healthy and numerically strong ; 
the communications regular and suffi- 
cient. All this ought to have been 
effected by the action of the ordinary 
machinery of the naval and military 
services. It should never have been 
necessary to take the linstock out of 
the hands of the gunner; and as both 
parliament and people fully recognised 
the general obligation of the maxim, 
intervention was carried no further 
than was absolutely necessary to bring 
about an amendment in what is ab- 
surdly considered the civil branch of 
our military administration. Extreme 
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reserve was still maintained in respect 
to the political and strategic plan of 
the war; and if at any time Lord Ellen- 
borough indulged in strictures upon the 
tactics of the campaign, or Lord 
Shaftesbury ventured to hint at the 
political wisdom of securing the sup- 
port of the natural enemies of Russig 
in a European league against her ag- 
gressive despotism, the public sympa 
thy with such views was at once check- 
ed, by a suggestion that these were 
matters of high State policy, or of pro- 
fessional nicety, which ought not to be 
discussed in a popular assembly, and 
which were above the comprehension 
of the uninitiated. The appeal was 
never made in vain; and it is to the 
credit of the national prudence that the 
people have as yet refrained from an 
open expression of the dissatisfaction 
felt in every quarter at the mode in 
which our military operations have 
been conducted, as well as from a pub- 
lic rehearsal of discussions upon the 
plan of the war, which form the staple 
of conversation in every society, great 
and small, throughout the kingdom, 
Nevertheless, every maxim has a limit 
to its application: to leave the linstock 
quietly in the hands of a man who 
calls himself a gunner, but whose ig- 
norance of his art is manifest to every 
eye, and is attested by long-continued 
failure, would be to strain proverbial 
philosophy to a use it was never de- 
signed to fulfil. Where would the army 
now be, had the delicacy which so lon 

prevented the public interference still 
respected the mysteries of the commis- 
sariat branch of the Treasury, and of 
the medical and transport boards? 
And since one or two armies have un- 
questionably been rescued from anni- 
hilation by profane meddling with the 
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proper linstocks of Sir C. Trevelyan 
and of Dr. Andrew Smith, and of the 
junior lord who was the transport 
board, it scarcely seems unreasonable, 
at the present moment, when a first act 
has, as it were, been closed by the 
events of last month, to inquire, with 
a view to the future, whether the plan 
of the war has been such as should 
have warranted expectations of more 
important results, or whether it might 
not be wise to reconstruct it with a 
view to existing circumstances, and to 
the promotion of a clear understand- 
ing, at home and throughout Europe, 
of the objects it is designed to attain. 
For ourselves, we find a justification 
in freely stating our views now, in the 
circumstance of their harmony with 
those we entertained and expressed 
fourteen months since,* the general 
correctness of which has been estab- 
lished by subsequent events. 

it would be an idle waste of time to 
employ it in a critical examination of 
the earlier military movements of the 
Allies, from the first entrance of the 
fleets into the Euxine to the descent 
upon Varna. They were guided by 
no strategic principles, for no war was 
then contemplated by the Western 
Governments. The absence of any 
hostile design has indeed been urged 
by our own ministers as an excuse for 
the grave defects of arrangement 
which, when the feint was turned into 
a reality, occasioned the disastrous re- 
sults of the winter campaign of 1854-5. 
A parade of arms was all that was in- 
tended, they said; and thinking a de- 
monstration would bring the Czar to 
reason, they provided no commissariat, 
no hospital or wagon trains, no re- 
serve, no plan of a campaign. These 
facts were, doubtless, as well known in 
St. Petersburgh as in London; and, 
accordingly, the demonstration assum- 
ed, in the eyes of the Czar, the ap- 
pearance of what it really was —an 
emptysham. His own operations had, 
indeed, been, at the outset, somewhat 
analogous in their character—designed 
to intimidate, rather than undertaken 
with a serious conviction that they 
would lead to the reality of war. The 
practical-joking of nations as of indivi- 
duals, however, seldom fails to end in 
downright blows; and so it was in re- 
gard to both Eastern and Western de- 
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monstrations. When Prince Gorts- 
chakoff crossed the Pruth, in the spring 
of 1853, with a force of 70,000 men, 
his movements showed plainly enough, 
to a military eye, that he apprehended 
no resistance. In the face of Omar 
Pasha, at the head of 90,000 regular 
and 30,000 irregular troops, the Rus- 
sian General scattered his army in 
weak detachments over the whole river 
frontier of Wallachia, from Kalafat 
to Galatz, fixing his own quarters at 
Bucharest, with an easy indifference 
which plainly bespoke the contempt he 
entertained for the Turkish power. 
The heavy blow struck at Sinope 
showed, it is true, that the Russian 
demonstration was no mere firing over 
the heads of a mob, but an energetic at- 
tempt to frighten the intended victim 
from a fruitless resistance; and it was 
played to in the most effectual manner 
by the counter-demonstration of the 
Allies. The French and English fleets 
rode quietly at anchor in Besika Bay ; 
while the ambassadors of the two 
nations professed their willingness to 
order the respective admirals to pur- 
sue and chastise the Russians, if only 
one of them would consent to lead 
the way. Whatever may have been 
the motive of this policy of the Western 
Powers, its obvious and natural effect 
was to impress the Czar with the idea 
that an exaggerated estimate of his 
own strength was entertained by Eng- 
land and France, and that he conse- 
quently ran but little risk in resolutely 
prosecuting his designs. That impres- 
sion was greatly strengthened, when, 
upon the declaration of war, Gallipoli 
was selected as the basis of operations ; 
and the selection was known to have 
been made upon the recommendation 
of English and French engineers of 
high rank, and as the result of their 
examination of the condition and pros- 
yvects of the Turkish army on the 

Janube. Sir John Burgoyne and 
Colonel Ardent reported unfavourably 
upon these points, and under the ap- 
prehension, encouraged by them, that 
the Russians would find little difficulty 
in the way of their advance to the Bal- 
kan, it was determined to provide for 
the defence of the Turkish capital, by 
disembarking the Allied armies at Gal- 
lipoli, and constructing a fortified line 
in front of Constantinople. ‘This was 
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at once to invite the Russian com- 
manders to a vigorous prosecution of 
their operations on the Danube, and 
to declare to the Turks that, in the 
opinion of the military authorities most 
trusted by their Allies, their further 
resistance to the overwhelming power 
of the enemy was vain and hopeless. 
The dominant idea of the Western 
statesmen was, that they were sitting 
down to a losing game, and there is no 
hiding such an idea from the adversary 
it encourages, or the friend it dis- 
heartens. 

Throughout the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s instructions to Marshal St. Ar- 
naud,* the probability of a forced 
retreat seems ever-present to the mind 
of the writer :— 


“The peninsula of Gallipoli (he says) is 
adopted as the principal point of disembark- 
ation, because it must be, as a strategical 
point, the basis of our operations . . 
whence we may, with facility, either advance 
or re-embark. . . . If, perchance, after 
having advanced towards the Balkans, you 
should be constrained to beat a retreat, it 
would be much more advantageous to regain 
the coast of Gallipoli than that of Constan- 
tinople ; for the Russians would never ven- 
ture to advance from Adrianople upon Con- 


stantinople, leaving 60,000 good troops on 
their right.” 


At that time, it is to be recollected, 
the seat of the war wus on the banks 
of the Danube; two lines of fortresses 
lay untouched between the enemy’s 
position and the passes of the Balkan; 
and the events of the autumn and win- 
ter campaigns had been favourable to 
Omar Pasha. ‘The experience of the 
campaigns | of 1828-9 was also altoge- 
ther at variance with the views of MM. 
Burgoyne and Ardent, which seem to 
us (and we but concur in opinion with 
perhaps the highest military authority 
of these days) to have been, upon stra- 
tegic principles, manifestly erroneous. 


“Varna (says General Klapka, in his 
lucid ‘ Historico-critical Sketch of the War 
in the East’) would have offered all the con- 
ditions attributed to Gallipoli. There the 
army, on landing, would have been equally 
sheltered from the enemy's attacks, the for- 
tress, at the outbreak of the war, having 
been put into an excellent state of defence ; 
there also provisioning would have been 
easy ; and there, too, if compelled, the army 
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would have found shelter behind the walls 
of the fortress; and in case of failure, on 
board the fleet. Whereas the position of the 
army at Gallipoli had, for one thing, the 
great disadvantage of being too distant to 
exercise any influence over the warlike 
events on the Danube; while at Varna the 
Allies would have come into direct communi- 
cation with Omar Pasha, and by their ap- 
pearance alone, have produced a considerable 
moral effect upon the Turkish army. 

“At the time of the disembarkation of 
the allied troops, no great perspicacity was 
any longer required to discern the object as 
well as the bearing of the Russian operations 
on the Danube. The latter had already re- 
called their left wing from Lower Wallachia, 
and thus abandoned that line of operations— 
the road to Sophia—which would have 
served them both to evade the Turkish de- 
fences on the Danube and the Balkan, and 
to penetrate into the interior of the Ottoman 
Empire. Moreover, for an advance by way 
of Sophia, the co-operation of the Serbians 
and Bulgarians would be necessary ; from 
that they were, however, cut off, owing to 
weighty reasons touching Austria. The 
bulk of their army was thus concentrated 
opposite the Turkish centre; and here, if 
they were determined to push forward, they 
must needs have previously besieged the 
strongly-garrisoned fortress of Silistria, and 
subsequently encountered the Turkish army, 
already inured to war, in the fortified camp 
at Shumla. Omar Pasha expressed his de- 
termination not to hazard a battle in open 
field before the arrival of the Allies, but, on 
the other hand, to take good care to oppose 
the most strenuous resistance to an advance 
of the Russians, both along the Danube and 
in the passes of the Balkan. At this junc- 
ture no misgivings could have been felt as 
to the possibility of the Russians forcing the 
Balkan, and still less of their strength to 
descend upon Constantinople.” 


Nor can it be fairly alleged that thi 
is wisdom after the event, for the opi- 
nion of military men at the time was 
loudly echoed through the public press, 
and was unanimous in tracing, in the 
demonstration at Gallipoli, not the in- 
dications of a plan of a campaign, but 
a fixed intention to maintain peace at 
all hazards. Such we know to have 
been the opinion of many officers of 
rank engaged in the expedition; and 
the design has since been, as we have 
already said, openly avowed by mem- 
bers of the Aberdeen ministry, in plea 
of excuse for the shortcomings of their 
management of the war when it did 
actually supervene. The course of 


* Dated April 12, 1854; published in the Moniteur of April 11, 1855. 
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events did not, however, suffer the 
Allies to maintain the neutral position 
they had assumed for any long period. 
The Russian answer to the declaration 
of war by France and England was 
an order to Prince Gortschakoff to 
cross the Danube, and to attack the 
Turks in Bulgaria; and the order was 
promptly executed by the occupation 
of the Dobrudscha in the end of 
March, and by the commencement of 
the siege of Silistria on the 17th of 
the ensuing month. In the interval 
the tide of war had turned against the 
Turks. The Russian army in the 
Principalities had been raised, by re- 
inforcements, to 120,000 men, and 


Omar Pasha had fallen back before 
them, removing his head-quarters from 
Rustschuk to Shumla, the centre of 
the second line of defence between the 
Danube and the slopes of the Balkans. 


“ At this critical juncture (says General 
Klapka) the Wallachians again made an 
offer to insurrectionise their land in the rear 
of the Russians. Such a rising, assisted by 
the Turkish corps in Lesser Wallachia, 
would, beyond doubt, have been of para- 
mount advantage to the defences of the 
Danube. But diplomacy again counter- 
balanced the advice of energetic men, by its 
subserviency towards Austria, who de- 
nounced such a movement as revolutionary, 
and highly detrimental to the conservative 
interests of Europe. The offer was, there- 
fore, not only rejected, but the infatuation 
carried so far as to order the Wallachian 
militia, who had deserted from the Russians 
tothe Turkish camp, to be disarmed and 
sent back to their homes, which was tanta- 
mount to a death-warrant, for on returning 
to their villages they generally fell victims 
to Russian courts-martial.,” 


If this statement be correct, an 
imputation somewhat graver than that 
of the want of a definite plan is 
chargeable against the diplomatic ad- 
visers and managers of the allied Go- 
vernments, and it is certainly support- 
ed by the incomprehensible delay of 
the armies at Gallipoli, occupied in 
reviews and military shows, while the 
gallant struggle at Silistria was be- 
coming every day more exciting, and 
the danger of its noble defenders from 
hour to hour more and more imminent, 
At length the impatience and grow- 
ing indignation of the people of Eng- 
land and France became too strong 
for the diplomatists. It was thought 
necessary to do something in order to 
obviate an explosion of popular feel- 
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ing, and, accordingly, about the mid- 
dle of June, an advance of the allied 
armies to Varna was determined upon 
and partially executed. This move- 
ment, it is now Sree, was adopted 
in accordance with the instructions of 
the Emperor Napoleon, to which we 
have already referred, which pointed 
out an occupation of Varna as one of 
three plans of operations, to the choice 
among which he limited the discretion 
of sis generals, It was carried out 
in the feeblest and most imperfect 
manner; and while the armies lin- 
gered on the coast, waiting, it was said, 
for the means of transport to advance 
to the succour of Silistria, the siege 
was raised by the Russians on the 21st of 
June. The reason for this retreat at the 
moment when the besieged were re- 
duced to the last extremity was, doubt- 
less, the apprehension entertained by 
the Russians of the immediate advance 
of the Allies upon their left, while their 
right flank was threatened by 30,000 
Turks, who had crossed the Danube at 
Kalafat and were marching upon 
Bucharest. They did not, we may 
presume, reckon upon a chance of 
being secured from the attack of an 
Anglo-French army of 50,000 men, 
encamped within a few miles of their 
position, by its want of the means of 
transport. Omar Pasha, strongly re- 
inforced, was preparing to march upon 
them from Shumla; and under this 
combination of hostile circumstances, 
it would have been madness to have 
awaited an attack, with the Danube 
in their rear, and the certainty before 
them of a desperate resistance from 
the garrison, had they determined 
upon hastening the assault. For stra- 
tegical reasons, therefore, as they sub- 
sequently stated, the Russians not 
only raised the siege of Silistria but 
evacuated the Principalities; while a 
treaty was hastily concluded between 
Austria and Turkey, by which the 
former power was permitted to occupy 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and thus in- 
terpose an effectual barrier between 
the belligerents, 

In the whole of the blundering in 
diplomacy and war that has pervaded 
the transactions of the last two years, 
no greater mistake, if mistake it was, 
was committed than the conclusion of 
this convention of the 14th of June, 
1854. By the admission of the Aus- 
trians into the Principalities, a new 
complication was introduced into the 
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Eastern question, the difficulty of 
which was then visible enough to 
lookers on, although it is only now 
that statesmen are beginning to con- 
sider how they are to get rid of that 
host of armed mediators, and the con- 
sideration is already found to be 
fraught with perplexity. During the 
fifteen months of the Austrian occu- 
pation, the Russians, protected upon 
their flank, have been able to employ 
their strength in that marvellous de- 
fence of Sebastopol which has cost the 
Allies so dear, while they were enabled, 
at small cost or hazard, to retain their 
position on the lower Danube, and 
with it a complete control over the 
navigation of that river. Omar Pasha 
was a second time held back, at the 
moment when the fortune of war was 
turning in his favour, and the army he 
had so ably trained and handled was 
scattered and disorganised. The West- 
ern armies, numbering 54,000 men, 
were, by the same stroke of a pen, 
consigned, in the full freshness of their 
strength and vigour, to an inaction 
which soon became more fatal than 
actual collision in the field. For more 
than two months fever and cholera ra- 
vaged the camps of the Valley of Death, 
the monotony of which was only diver- 
sified by a deadly reconnaisance into the 
Dobrudscha, where the French perish- 
ed like flies without seeing an enemy. 
At length the public indignation at 
home began again to show itself in a 
formidable shape; the troops looking 
upon themselves as doomed to destruc- 
tion, became uneasy, and it was disco- 
vered, in the words of the Moniteur, that 
‘* neither military honour nor political 
interest” longer permitted inactivity. 
The opportunity for striking a blow 
at the Russians, during their retreat 
from Silistria, had been lost, and the 
Austro-Turkish convention had, in 
fact, closed the campaign upon the 
Danube :— 


“ Let us say it at once (said the Moniteur, 
in the number we have already cited) ; with- 
out the consent of Austria, our army was 
forbidden, under penalty of the most dread- 
ful catastrophe, to advance on the Danube. 
. - + To make a campaign beyond the Danube 
and on the Pruth possible, we repeat it, the 
co-operation of Austria was necessary.” 


This was unquestionably true, after 
the Russians had regained their basis 
in Bessarabia, and the Austrians, act- 
ing upon the Convention of June 14, 
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had pushed in between the bellige- 
rents in the Principalities, and restrict- 
ed the field of hostile operations to the 
short line of the Lower Danube sepa- 
rating the Dobrudscha from the Rus- 
sian province. It became necessary, 
therefore, at last, to fix upon a plan 
for the campaign to fill up the re- 
mainder of the autumn of 1854, and 
two of those laid down by the French 
Emperor remained to choose from. 
These were, ‘*to seize upon the Cri- 
mea ; or to land at Odessa, or any other 
point of the Russian coast of the Black 
Sea ;” and the first was decided upon 
by the commanders, The wisdom of 
this decision has been impugned by Sir 
Howard Douglas and General Klapka, 
the only military critics of any note 
who have expressed an opinion re- 
specting it. Without presuming to 
dispute the authority of these eminent 
oflicers, we would, however, venture 
to suggest, that at the time when the 
expedition to the Crimea was deter- 
mined upon, it was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the moral and physical safety 
of the army, to undertake some mili- 
tary operation ; and we doubt much if 
Klapka’s counterproposition of a short 
campaign in Caucasia and Georgia, 
combined with preparations for offen- 
sive operations on the Danube in the 
spring of the present year, would have 
been found free from perils and diffi- 
culties similar to those which the plan 
actually adopted entailed upon the 
armies. ‘The invasion of the Crimea 
was unquestionably a bold, perhaps a 
rash, measure; but to us it seems that 
the mode in which it was undertaken 
is a fitter subject for stricture than the 
undertaking itself. Upon this topic 
General Klapka affords some curious 
information, the probable authenticity 
of which would seem to be supported 
by known facts. The plan of the ex- 
pedition was, he says, drawn up at 
the Tuilleries, and sanctioned both by 
England and Austria: by the former, 
to flatter the vanity of the Emperor, 
and, in case of failure, to throw the 
whole of the responsibility upon him ; 
by the latter, with the view of remov- 
ing the war from the borders of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and of leaving 
Austria master of the situation in the 
Principalities :— 


‘“‘ Lord Raglan,” he proceeds, ‘“‘ appears by 
no means to have approved of the scheme. 
He reported to his Government on the im- 
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possibility of obtaining any satisfactory in- 
formation, and that he considered the occu- 
pation of Perekop as an introductory step to 
operations neither advisable nor practicable. 
This much is certain, that on the very day 
of departure for the Crimea, he knew as 
little of the peninsula as at the time when 
he despatched the above-mentioned report to 
London.” 


At a council of war convened at 
Varna in the beginning of August, the 
details of the undertaking were dis- 
cussed, and— 


“Tt was now incumbent on Lord Raglan, 
who held discretionary power from his Go- 
vernment, to state his conviction as to the 
difficulties which, in his opinion, still stood 
in the way of the undertaking; in which 
he would have been supported by Prince 
Napoleon, as well as by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and also by the admirals of both 
France and England. But a few imperious 
remarks from St. Arnaud, calculated to work 
a change of opinion in the Council, were 
sufficient to dissipate Lord Raglan’s scruples, 
who, besides, being pressed by the young 
officers of his staff, gave his full consent to 
the French plan of operations.” 


Here were the timides avis subse- 
quently referred to in so pointed a 
manner by the Imperial designer of 
the enterprise. They were again, it 
would seem, urged upon better in- 
formation and more specific reasons 
than could have influenced the English 
general :— 


“At the end of August, some time after 
the issue of the French marshal’s prociama- 
tion [warning the enemy, in choice fustian, 
to provide for his defence], a second council 
of war was held at Varna. As the expedi- 
tion had been fixed, as well as the disposi- 
tions sketched out, and the troops acquainted 
with their task, it is difficult to come to a 
conclusion as to the real purport of a second 
deliberation on the matter. Amongst the 
members of this council of war was Ferhat 
Pasha, who formerly, under his real name 
of Baron Stein, served as an Austrian cn- 
gineer officer; and later, in the Hungarian 
army, attained the rank of general, and 
who, from his acquaintance with the Crimea, 
was invited to take part in the deliberations. 
Ferhat Pasha pointed out all the dangers of 
the expedition, and suggested that, as the 
season was so far advanced, the Allies had 
better give up the proposed scheme, at any 
rate for the year, and employ about two- 
thirds of their troops in an attack upon 
Trans-Caucasia, leaving the rest as a reserve 
in Roumelia on the Danube. Having so 


lately returned from the seat of war in Asia, 
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Ferhat Pasha spoke decidedly as to the state 
of affairs there, and guaranteed the conquest 
of Grusia and Mingrelia in the course of two 
months; also the rising of the mountaineers, 
and the expulsion of the Russians from all 
the territory lying between the Euxine and 
the Caspian Sea, south of the Caucasus. He 
concluded by suggesting that the campaign 
in the Crimea should, after due preparations, 
and with larger forces, be undertaken next 
spring, commencing at Kertch and Kaffa, 
and supported by the army’ of Asia. St. 
Arnaud at first seemed to concur in these 
suggestions; but referring to the proclama- 
tion already issued, he declared that it was 
now too late to make any alterations. Thus 
the second council of war turned out to be a 
mere farce. All the English officers present 
were apparently caught with the plan of 
taking Sebastopol, and became the most 
zealous supporters of St. Arnaud’s opinion.” 





Why the latter part of Ferhat 
Pasha’s advice should not have been 
adopted, seems now the more incom- 
prehensible, in that the revelations of 
the Moniteur show it to have been in 
accordance with the advice of the Em- 
peror, which pointed to Kaffa as the 
most eligible spot for landing :— 


“ First, its bay is vast and safe; it would 
hold all the vessels of the squadron, and the 
vessels with provisions for the troops. Se- 
condly, once established on that point, it 
might be made a real basis fer operations, In 
thus occupying the eastern point of the Cri- 
mea, all the reinforcements coming by the sea 
of Azoff and the Caucasus could be cut off. 
A gradual advance could be made towards 
the centre of the country, taking advantage 
of all its resources. Simpheropol, the stra- 
tegic centre of the peninsula, would be occu- 
pied. An advance would then be made on 
Sebastopol, and, probably, a great battle 
fought on that road. If lost, a retreat in 
good order on Kaffa, and nothing is com- 
promised; if gained, to besiege Sebastopol, 
to invest it completely, and its surrender 
would follow, as a matter of course, in a 
short interval.” 


That this advice was sound, has 
been proved by the result of the ope- 
rations in the sea of Azoff during the 
present summer. Unfortunately it was 
neglected, and the expedition was en- 
tered upon as a mere foray, unregu- 
lated by strategic plan of any kind, 
and without adequate preparation. 
‘The enterprise could not be called a 
coup de main, for the whole world was 
advertised of what was to be done a 
month before its execution was at- 
tempted. On the other hand, a first 
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disembarkation upon an enemy's coast 
in the middle of September, without 
wagons, stores, or provisions, was not, 
in a military sense, the opening of a 
regular campaign. No information 
was obtained as to the strength and 
position of the Russian forces ; and the 
simple precaution of cutting off the 
enemy’s supplies of men, material, and 
provisions, by taking possession of the 
sea of Azoff, was disregarded, without 
even the unsoldierlike excuse of igno- 
rance or inadvertence. In this way, 
upon the 14th and 15th of September, 
the allied army, consisting of 27,000 
English, 25,000 French, and 8,000 
Turks, was thrown upon shore at Old 
Fort—our troops without tents or bag- 
gage—and as many as escaped the 
horrors of a night of incessant rain, in 
which some 1,500 English were put 
hors de combat, wandered on along the 
coast towards Sebastopol. 

It is not our intention to offer any 
comment upon the much criticised 
tactics of the battle of the Alma. It 
was won by the strength and spirit of 
the troops under very unfavourable 
circumstances of position and prepara- 
tion, and a chance was thus given to 
the generals to redeem their character 
for strategic ability, of which, how- 
ever, they did not avail themselves. 
After two days of deliberation, the 
army advanced on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, the third day after the battle, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
they might then have attempted an 
assault upon Sebastopol with a good 
promise of success. They were aware 
that Prince Menschikoff, with the re- 
mains of the army they had defeated 
at the Alma, had moved inland, and 
circumstances warranted them in sur- 
mising, what is now known, that the 
garrison of the place was so much 
weakened as to render it improbable 
they could resist a bold attack by 
troops inspirited by victory, and im- 
pressed with the necessity of providing 
for winter quarters. ‘That advantage 
should have been taken of the surprise 
into which the enemy was thrown was 
the general opinion of the army, and 
it was shared in and expressed by the 
late gallant and lamented Sir George 
Cathcart :— 


“But instead of this (says Klapka) they 
took to protracted reconnoitering, in this 
case overdoing what had been utterly disre- 
garded on the Alma, where a more accurate 
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reconnaisanice would have assisted them in a 
better arrangement of the plan of battle. 
Here, on the contrary, protracted reconnoi- 
terings led to perpetual indecision and pre- 
paration, and finally, to a formal siege, 
which had never entered the calculation of 
the Allies in the original plan of the expedi- 
tion. One daring and rapid blow, even at 
a heavy sacrifice, might still in the present 
state of affairs have led to a favourable issue, 
and if the Allies had not had determination 
enough at once to have recourse to such an 
extreme expedient, they ought immediately 
to have returned to their vessels. Pelissier, 
the present French Commander-in-chief, 
would, in all probability, have been the very 
man for such a contingency. Both Canrobert 
and Lord Raglan were wanting in energy ; they 
thought such an act of daring did not tally 
with their conscience and the responsibility 
devolving upon them. How incomparably 
more victims has the winter campaign cost 
the Allies, than a bold assault under the 
protection of some easily-constructed batte- 
ries at the end of September!” 


In justice to Lord Raglan’s memory, 
it is right to mention that the cautious 
policy was supported by the opinions 
and promises of the professional en- 
gineers, whose self-sufficient pedantry 
was nevertheless the laughing-stock of 
the army. It was a common joke that 
those gentlemen would not suffer the 
troops to go into the place until such 
preparation could be made by the gar- 
rison as would afford them a decent 
opportunity of exhibiting the value of 
their art; and we have good authority 
for stating, that Sir John Burgoyne 
pledged himself, without affectation of 
mystery, to take the town, without 
giving the soldiers any work to do, in 
eight days. Every one knows how 
those promises have turned out, and 
at what a lamentable cost that display 
of engineering skill was made. When 
the idea of a coup de main was aban- 
doned, and the Allies had, by their ce- 
lebrated flank march, secured a basis 
leaning upon the sea at Balaklava and 
Kamiesch, the position of the army 
soon became very critical. It was 
shortly discovered, by the experience 
of the 17th of October, that no deci- 
sive issue was to be expected from a 
bombardment. The flank march of 
Prince Menschikoff had proved to be a 
most successful manceuvre; he had re- 
ceived large reinforcements from the 
army of the Danube, whose work was 
done by the Austrian occupation of 
the Principalities, and he was towards 
the end of October in a condition to 
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threaten the besiegers from the rear. 
The results were, the aflair of Bala- 
klava, on the 25th of that month, and 
the battle of Inkermann on the 5th of 
November, upon both of which occa- 
sions the Allies were saved from the 
consequences of unskilful generalship 
by the heroism of their troops. It was 
nevertheless but an escape, for by the 
movement upon Balaklava the Russians 
had obtained command of the main 
line of communication between the 
English camp and the sea, and had 
securely established their own position 
on the left bank of the Tchernaya, 
within an hour’s march of the English 
head-quarters. From thenceforward 
there was no longer any thought of a 
plan of campaign among the allied 
commanders—a dogged determination 
to stay and fight was their only re- 
maining idea; and we venture again to 
differ from General Klapka in thinking 
it was the best determination at which 
they could have arrived. After the 
5th of November but two other courses 
were open to them—one, which was 
proposed at a council of war held the 
next day, being to take advantage of 
the disheartening effect of the battle 
upon the enemy, and to attempt im- 
mediately a general storm; the other 
to retire at once to their ships. Nei- 
ther of these measures would, we be- 
lieve, have been successful. Lord 
Raglan was right in opposing the 
adoption of the first as hopeless in the 
weakened condition of his army ; and 
the second could scarcely have been 
completely accomplished at that season 
of the year, and with the available 
means of transport. Neither were the 
Russians so much weakened as to give 
reasonable ground to expect that the 
attempt would not invite another, and 
camiiie, an overwhelming attack. The 
certainty of disgrace would, therefore, 
not have been balanced by a fair 
chance of safety in retreat. 

During the whole of the winter 
there was a suspension of operations at 
the seat of war, and the attention of 
the Governments was occupied by ex- 
ertions for the reinforcement of the 
army and the improvement of its ad- 
ministration. No larger plan seems 
to have been thought of, either by 
minister or general, and towards the 
end of March the engineers again set 
themselves to a formal prosecution of 
their design of taking one side of Se- 
bastopol by sap and mine, while the 
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other half of it, including its citadel, 
should remain uninvested and free for 
unrestricted egress and ingress to the 
garrison, and a large relieving army 
advantageously posted without. In 
that Sisyphean labour the whole spring 
was wasted, and it was only in the 
beginning of May it seems to have 
occurred to some one that it would be 
a good thing to make an attempt to 
interrupt the continual conveyance of 
stores and reinforcements into the 
town. The idea was probably sug- 
gested by a fortunate reminiscence of 
the Emperor’s instructions, or of Fer- 
hat Pacha’s counsel, and accordingly a 
fleet of screw-steamers, having on board 
a force of 12,000 bayonets, with artil- 
lery, and a small body of cavalry, 
quitted the ports of Balaklava and 
Kamiesch, and steamed in the direc. 
tion of the Sea of Azoff. On the morn- 
ing of the 5th May, a portion of the 
fleet was already within sight of their 
destination, when an express-steamer, 
bearing despatches to Admiral Bruat, 
hove in sight, and having run along- 
side the admiral’s ship, it was disco- 
vered that her errand was to counter- 
mand the expedition. We have not 
as yet any information as to the cause 
of this remarkable act of folly, but it 
was immediately followed by the re- 
tirement of General Canrobert from 
the position of Commander-in-Chief, 
his unfitness for which he had demon- 
strated from the outset. On the 24th 
of May the enterprise was resumed, 
and was then carried out with com- 
plete success. Kertch and Yenikale 
were taken, and the latter was occu- 
pied; a large quantity of stores and 
provisions, and a fleet of transports, 
engaged in their conveyance to the 
Crimea from the various ports of the 
Sea of Azoff, were destroyed; and 
Anapa, the last fortress held by the 
Russians in the Black Sea, was aban- 
doned by its garrison. It was a truly 
fortunate inspiration that led to this 
operation, but it must not be forgot. 
ten that it was the solitary feat of stra- 
tegy performed during a campaign of 
eleven months. A post of observation 
had indeed been maintained at Eupa- 
toria from the period of the landing of 
the Allies, and some 30,000 Turks, 
under the command of Omar Pasha 
had been moved thither from the Da- 
nube during the winter; but they had 
performed no service whatsoever, be- 
yond entrenching themselves, and oc- 
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cupying a small corps of Russian ca- 
valry in watching their movements, 
No reconnaisance or diversion was at- 
tempted, and although the despatches 
of Lord Raglan constantly reported 
the passage of long trains of wagons 
carrying stores into the town, in the 
open day, and within sight of his lines, 
this is perhaps the only siege upon re- 
cord in which no attempt of any kind 
was made to cut off or impede a single 
convoy. The nature of the country, 
doubtless, renders such operations dif- 
ficult and hazardous; but the fact 
that no officer was thereby provoked 
to try that mode of relieving the dul- 
ness of a camp life, is, we think, sin- 
gular in the history of war. Nor does 
it seem to us less surprising, that the 
race of active officers, who in the old 
Peninsular war made it a matter of 
sport to purvey information for the 
generals, seems to have had no succes- 
sors in the Crimea. The small stock 
of information as to the condition of 
the enemy, which Lord Raglan had 
when he sailed from Varna, was sup- 
plied to him by the minister at home ; 
and it does not appear that he ever in- 
creased it by a single item. Surtout, 
point de zele, was 'Talleyrand’s warning 
toa young diplomatist, and the maxim 


seems to have been appreciated by 
old and young soldiers during this te- 


dious campaign. They went to the 
wars to fire guns and dig trenches, 
and they performed those duties ho- 
nestly and bravely ; but a thought that 
anything more was comprehended in 
the military art does not seem to have 
crossed the minds of the generals or 
their staff, and of course there was 
but small encouragement given to the 
development among the subordinate 
officers of such sporting propensities 
as those to which we have alluded. 
Nay, the disposition to communicate 
intelligence seems to have been posi- 
tively discouraged at head-quarters, if 
we may judge from the manner in 
which Lord Lucan’s message, carried 
by his son and aide-de-camp, on the 
24th of October, was dealt with by 
the Quartermaster-general. The ne- 
glect of that communication was un- 
questionably the remote cause of the 
fatal occurrences of the succeeding 
day, yet the mention of it by Lord 
Lucan, in his own defence, attracted 
no public or official attention, and the 
officer referred to was but a few days 
since specially invested with the deco- 
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ration of the Bath. A similar disin- 
clination to hear troublesome news 
from Sir De Lacy Evans left the 
heights of Inkermann unprotected ten 
days later, and gave occasion for the 
largest portion of the loss sustained in 
the bloody surprise of the 5th of No- 
vember. But we need not multiply 
instances to prove what every reflect- 
ing officer in the expedition will be 
prepared to admit. Nor do we advert 
to the subject with any desire to hurt 
individual feelings, or to open up old 
sores, but in all sincerity, with a view 
to the future conduct of the war. We 
are perfectly convinced that it would 
not be difficult to bring the army of the 
Crimea into a condition equal to that of 
the Duke of Wellington’s, with which 
he could ‘‘ go anywhere, and do any- 
thing ;” but for the attainment of that 
consummation something more will be 
required in the general than amiable 
manners, or the most antique personal 
heroism. He must have formed a 
me of the war, and a conception ,in 

is own mind of its scope and objects; 
and he must also be able to impress 
upon the mind of every officer and 
man in the army that such is the fact— 
that he has a definite end in view as 
the general object of his operations ; 
that it is worthy of pursuit amid all 
difficulties and misadventures; and 
that his inventive genius fits him to 
cope with or elude these. Such a 
commander, we venture to say, would 
never want agents, able and willing, 
to provide him with information, to 
assist him in devising expedients in 
emergencies, or to do his biddin 
unhesitatingly and faithfully. His 
troops would scarcely suffer such hard- 
ships as those which pressed down 
our army last winter; nor would their 
operations have been a mere duel of 
artillery, undistinguished by a single 
skilful manceuvre. 

The events of the three months that 
followed the expedition to the sea of 
Azoff, were not of a nature in any way 
calculated to alter our estimate of the 
general management of the campaign, 
The siege works were continued with 
the unflinching perseverance displayed 
throughout; the calamitous failure of 
the 18th of June showed a defect in 
the power of combination and design, 
even within the narrow scope of that 
operation ; the battle of the Tchernaya 
was asurprise similar to that of Inker- 
mann, though happily less complete, 
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These last two affairs further displayed 
a want of readiness to seize unexpected 
advantages, the full possession of which, 
it must be acknowledged, is the con- 
summation of a perfect military cha- 
racter. In the assault of the 18th of 
June, General Eyre converted a de- 
monstration into a real attack, and 
drove the enemy from an important 
position, which he occupied, four com- 

anies of the Royal Irish Regiment 
leg actually in possession of the 
suburb for seventeen hours. ‘This 
achievement, however, not being com- 
prised in the scheme of the assault, the 
General was not supported, and was 
forced to withdraw. Considering the 
heavy losses inflicted upon the Rus- 
sians by our gallant Allies at the 
Tchernaya, it seems difficult to com- 
prehend why the enemy should have 
been allowed to draw off his ‘broken 
columns without even an attempt being 
made to convert his repulse into a de- 
feat. It would appear as if but one 
idea could find room in the minds of 
the commanders, and was not to be 
set aside for a moment to make way 
for a new scheme, however promising. 
At all events, the merit of tenacity of 
purpose must be accorded to the be- 
siegers,and, under all thecircumstances, 
a great merit it must be considered. 
It was rewarded on the 8th and 9th of 
last month, by the attainment of the 
object held in view, through every dif- 
ficulty and discouragement,foran entire 
year. By the capture of thecity, arsenal 
and suburb of Sebastopol, the first act 
of the Crimean expedition was brought 
to a close, and that manifestly without 
any scheme for the development of the 
plot having been formed in the minds 
of the managers. From the beginning, 
each scene led to that which followed 
by a concatenation of events for the 
most part of a character very different 
from that intended to be impressed 
upon them. A tedious prologue of 
diplomacy, meant to introduce peace, 
was followed by a military promenade 
to the East. The entrenchment at 
Gallipoli, designed for a demonstration 
of the weakness of the Ottoman na- 
tion and an ostentatious show of pro- 
tecting it, led to the advance to Varna, 
to witness a triumph of Turkish patriot- 
ism and military spirit. The under- 

lot of the Convention of the 14th of 

une, supposed to be craftily adapted 
to the establishment of Austria in the 
position of a peacemaker, in all probabi- 
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lity prevented the striking of a blow upon 
the retreating Russians which might 
have terminated the war; while, by 
penning up the Allies in the deadly 
camp of Devno, it actually forced them 
to undertake the expedition to the 
Crimea. ‘There, as we have seen, 
event led to event, unguided by design, 
until the act was closed by a most im- 
portant success, finally purchased by a 
sacrifice of ten thousand men, the risk- 
ing of which,in the corresponding month 
of last year, would, in all human pro- 
bability, have led to a like result, and 
spared the prodigious losses of the in- 
tervening twelvemonth. The forma- 
tion of a comprehensive plan, political 
and strategical, is now scarcely avoid- 
able, and we shall presently revert to 
its consideration. In the meantime, a 
slight glance at the conduct of affairs 
in the other seats of this multiform war, 
will be sufficient to show that they 
afford no more satisfactory indications 
of a ruling design than the operations 
we have been reviewing. 

In the East, the whole interest has 
long since centered in the struggle at 
Sebastopol, but slightly diversified by 
the ancillary operations in the sea of 
Azoff. Omar Pasha’s army, reduced 
to inactivity by the Austrian occupa- 
tion of the Principalities, has been dis- 
versed, and its fragments, located at 

Supatoria, Yenikale, and before Sebas- 
topol, have contributed little or no ac- 
tive assistance to the common cause. 
In Asia, the war opened with so much 
promise by the surprise of the Russian 
fort of St. Nicholas, in October, 1853, 
soon sank into insignificance, and was 
almost entirely suspended during the 
year that elapsed between July, 1854, 
and the same month of the present 
—_ Neglected by the Western Al- 

ies, and mismanaged by the Govern- 


ment, the Turkish army dwindled away 
under the incompetent and corrupt ad- 
ministration of its officers, without any 
important blow being struck upon ei- 


ther side. Recently, however, the 
resumption of active hostilities in the 
neighbourhood of Kars and Erzeroum, 
has attracted attention to that quarter, 
and it is to be hoped that the vulnerabi- 
lity of the enemy onhis Trans-Caucasian 
frontier will receive due consideration 
in the formation of a general plan for 
the future conduct of this great strug- 
gle. The abandonment of Anapa and 
Sujuk Kaleh finished the demolition 
of the Russian power on the Caucasian 
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shore of the Euxine. There, in fact, 
Russia never could pretend to any 
other than a hostile possession, while 
the recent date of her acquisition of 
Georgia and the other Trans-Caucasian 

rovinces—the contest with Persia and 

urkey for their possession continuing 
up to the year 1829— jis such as to 
weaken much her moral and material 
hold of those guarantees of her ambi- 
tion. The complete subjection of the 
Black Sea to the power of the Allies, 
leaves a Russian army operating south 
of the Caucasus dependent for its com- 
munications upon the military roads 
of the Caucasus and the uncertain na- 
vigation of the Caspian Sea, neither of 
which, we conceive, would suffice for 
its support against a serious attack 
of the Allies directed to a repres- 
sion of Russia within her southern 
mountain boundary. To keep her there 
should be the object of subsequent ar- 
rangements. 

Of the two campaigns in the Baltic, 
we have only to say, adverting to a 
former expression* of our opinion of 
the possibilities of the case, that as 
much seems to us to have been accom- 
plished as could reasonably have been 
expected, and somewhat more than 
we should a priori have counselled. A 
blockade of the Russian coast of that 
sea offers the advantages of materially 
damaging the commerce of the enemy 
and diminishing his means of carrying 
on war, and, at the same time, of ef- 
fecting a diversion of his military force ; 
and these, we believe, were to a con- 
siderable extent obtained during the 
campaigns of the past and present sum- 
mers, In the destruction of Bomar- 
sund, if our naval reputation was little 
advanced by the over prudence which 
brought so large a force to the accom- 
plishment of so small a deed, still it is 
probable that the germ of much future 
mischief was thereby stopped in its 
growth. Of the bombardment of Swea- 
borg we confess we are not inclined to 
form so favourablean opinion. It wasan 
inconsequential and useless operation, 
not calculated to enhance the general 
estimation of the daring qualities of 
our seamen; while its results in the 
exposure of the bad quality of the 
ordnance employed, and the deficiency 
of its supply, cannot but lower the 
character of our administration in the 
eyes of the world. Had it, indeed, 
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been possible to take or to destroy that 
ancient Swedish fortress, the moral 
effect of the blow might have been in- 
calculably great. As it was, the enthu- 
siasm of the Swedes was raised to a 
high pitch by the sound of our guns, 
only to be lowered again by a reaction 
of disappointment at its small signifi- 
cation, which will throw another obsta- 
cle in the way of their so far overcom- 
ing their fear of the giant of the North, 
as to permit of their adhesion to an 
active league against his aggressive 
tyranny. Finally, in the lamentable 
exposure made by Admiral Napier 
of bis own want of self-respect, and of 
Sir James Graham’s duplicity and self- 
seeking, there is but too much evi- 
dence that the Baltic campaigns were, 
like those in the East, affairs of hap- 
hazard. The expedition was instituted 
by the minister to stop the grumbling of 
the people: it was undertaken by the 
commander with a consciousness that 
the means placed at his disposal were 
insufficient for any real work. All 
that Sir James saw in a fleet of 44 sail 
and 2,000 guns was, the material for a 
coup d'etat: he would have knocked 
ships, guns, and crews against the rocks 
of Sweaborg, without a thought for 
their safety, when the national exulta- 
tion at the Tartar story of the fall of 
Sebastopol startled him from his dream 
of peace-patching. Sir Charles saw 
in the same mighty armament only a 
command ; to obtain which he perilled 
his personal honour, by boasting of an 

intent to perform exploits which he 
was conscious he had not the means to 
accomplish. Neither one nor the other 
seem to have understood that the ob- 
ligatjon in which they bound them- 
selves to the country, in undertaking 
the management and direction of that 
costly fleet, was to use its power with 
the single view of forcing Russia into 
submission. No one had conceived a 
comprehensive plan for distressing the 
enemy, in the working of which each of 
the various operations should play its 
appointed part. The cause of this 
going to war without counting the cost, 

was manifestly the faith placed by the 
Aberdeen ministry in the success of 
their negotiations. They did not be- 

lieve in the existence of war, even when 
Bomarsund had been bombarded : 

after Alma and Inkermann, they talked 

of sparing the military honour of Rus- 
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sia; aud of respecting her territory, 
when one of her most valued provinces 
had been formally taken possession of by 
the outpouring of torrents of the best 
blood of France and England. The 
time for these absurdities has passed 
away, and a period has arrived when 
the object of the war must be defined, 
and a plan for attaining it laid down. 
The convention between England, 
France, and the Porte, signed on the 
13th of March, 1854, ‘bound the 
Western Powers to “ assist the Sultan 
in repelling the attack which has been 
made by his Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias on the territory of the 
Sublime Porte —an attack by which 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
and the independence of the Sultan’s 
throne are endangered.” ‘The assist- 
ance was to be in addition to that 
already given by the “ordering of 
strong detachments of their naval 
forces to repair to Constantinople, to 
afford to the territory and the flag of 
the Sublime Ottoman Porte such protec- 
tion as the circumstances should admit 
of.” It was to extend to “ the protec- 
tion of the Ottoman territory in 
Europe and Asia against the attack of 
Russia,” and with that view their 
majesties engaged to ** send land troops 
to any such point or points of the 
Ottoman territory as shall appear suit- 
able.” It is plain that the stipulations 
of this convention have been long 
since fulfilled, and their limits over. 
assed. When the Russians withdrew 
ehind the Pruth, in July, 1854, they 
abandoned the attack they had made 
upon the territory of the Sublime 
Porte, and neither in Europe nor Asia 
did a single Russian soldier remain to 
insult the Ottoman flag. The ostensible 
object of the war was then at an end ; 
and had the Czar been content to 
pocket a very slight affront, peace 
would have been concluded, and her 
Majesty the Queen and his Majesty 
the Emperor would have been bound 
by their treaty, subsequently ratified 
in the terms of the convention, to 
‘‘immediately take measures to with. 
draw their military and naval forces,” 
and to deliver up the fortresses and 
positions in the Ottoman territory 
occupied by them, “in the space of 
forty days.” ‘The articles of that 
treaty have become obsolete: a new 
and distinct war was, in fact, declared 
and commenced when the allied armies 
landed in the Crimea, and the object 
of hostilities then ceased to be limited 
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to the defence of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. What is it at the 
resent moment? The simple answer 
1s — THE HUMILIATION AND CRIPPLING 
or Russia. This is the only intelligible 
interpretation of the much -abused 
phrase, a safe and honourable peace, 
and it is the meaning attached to it 
by the English and French nations. 
That ¢.zantic autocracy has grown too 
great for the freedom and civilisation 
of Europe, to which it is antagonistic ; 
and the common sense of the western 
people has discovered and resolved to 
redress the evil. How is the great 
defensive work to be conducted? To 
reply satisfactorily to this question 
would be to frame a plan of the war: 
to sketch a slight outline of our view 
of what that ought to be, is, however, 
the utmost we can at present attempt. 

When Peter the Great succeeded to 
the throne of Russia in 1689, she had 
no seaport but Archangel on the 
White Sea, while her western frontier 
did not extend beyond Smolensko, 
During the century and a-half that 
followed, her territorial dominion was 
extended, at the expense of neighbour- 
ing nations, to the Black Sea and the 
River Araxes on the south, to the 
Baltic on the north-west, and so far 
into central Europe, that her boun- 
daries are now within one hundred and 
eighty miles of Berlin and Vienna. 
Cronstadt, St. Petersburgh, Helsing- 
fors, Sweaborg, and Revel, stand upon 
Swedish soil. So late as 1809, the 
whole of Finland belonged to Sweden: 
it was not until 1812 that the fron- 
tier of Russia was advanced to the 
Pruth, and that she obtained posses- 
sion of Bessarabia and the mouths of 
the Danube. Since 1800, she acquired 
Georgia, and with it a footing south 
of the Caucasus; and it was only in 
1828-9 that she wrested from Persia 
and Turkey the provinces of Erivan 
and Nakshivan in Armenia, Anapa, 
Poti, and the ports on the eastern 
shores of the Euxine, from which her 
garrisons have recently fled. *‘* Assu- 
redly (said Bonaparte to Las Casas), 
in such a situation, I should arrive at 
Calais by fixed stages, and be the 
arbiter of Europe.” As the encroach. 
ments of Russia have been chiefly 
made in the three directions we have 
indicated, so the plan of an active 
resistance to her aggression is natu- 
rally divided into operations upon her 
north-western, western, and southern 
frontiers. 
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We have already intimated our opi- 
nion that, under present circumstances, 
the operations of the Allies on the 
North-west line should be, in a great 
measure, limited to a blockade of the 
Russian coast, the impounding of her 
fleet, and the obstruction of her com- 
merce. Whether it may become pos- 
sible to give a more active character 
to hostilities in that quarter, depends 
upon the resolution that may be taken 
by the Northern nations, over which 
France and England can exercise no 
direct control. It is clearly the inte- 
rest of Sweden to join in any attempt 
likely to be successful for the re- 
duction of the power of Russia: na- 
tional hatred, the remembrance of 
past injuries, and the desire to regain 
her plundered provinces, would add 
warmth to her co-operation in a move- 
ment suggested by the most prudent 
precaution against future danger. And 
Sweden has a regular army of enlisted 
soldiers and indelta (or military tenure 
force) amounting to 50,000 troops of 
all arms; with a local militia of about 
100,000 men. Her fleet comprises in 
its list 250 gun-boats, admirably fitted 
for use in the shallow waters of the 
Baltic; and in 1840 the force available 
to man it was estimated at 24,000 as 
good seamen as any in the world. But 
Sweden has too much at stake to fore- 
go her neutrality until the sincerity 
and determination of the Allies shall be 
so fully proved as to leave no risk of 
her being deserted in the future strug- 
gle, and exposed single-handed to the 
vengeance of her powerful neighbour, 
With the aid of the Swedes, joined in 
a strict alliance of offence and defence, 
it would be no longer an impossibility 
for the Allies to land in the Baltic pro- 
vinces, and to reduce Revel, Riga, 
Sweaborg, and even Cronstadt and St. 
Petersburgh. But should prudence 
interfere to forbid operations of such 
extent, the adhesion of Sweden to the 
Western Powers would provide a per- 
manent frontier against Russia, from 
which her slightest movement on the 
Baltic might be watched, and effectual 
restraint promptly applied when re- 
quired. To Sweden the immediate 
gain, by union in a policy thus limited, 
would be the pledge (of inestimable 
value to a free nation) of security 
against foreign interference ; while in 
the future would loom the probability 
of Finland, Livonia, and Courland 
being encouraged, by the reverses of 
Russia and the prospect of support at 
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hand, to assert their ancient indepen- 
dence, and re-establish their former 
connexions. Then might follow a 
resuscitation of Poland, and its erec- 
tion into a permanent barrier between 
Russia and Central Europe—if, indeed, 
the germs of national life still exist in 
that much-injured people. To call 
Poland into galvanic existence, does 
not seem to us to be within the province 
of the Western nations, nor to consist 
with their interests. It isin the power 
of the German people alone to work 
that miracle; and by uo other policy 
can Central Europe be secured from 
the tide of Russian despotism, as it 
rolls westward. That the German 
courts are less disposed to take part 
in such a work, than to join with the 
Czar in a new Holy Alliance, cannot 
now be a matter of doubt to the firm. 
est believers in the policy of the Aber- 
deen cabinet; and there is, conse- 
quently, at present, but little room to 
hope that any active opposition will 
be offered to Russia in her Western at- 
tack upon civilisation. The situation 
is, nevertheless, complicated by the 
grave blunder which permitted the oc- 
cupation of the Principalities by Aus- 
tria; and should it be thought ad- 
visable to renew hostilities upon the 
Danube, she will be forced to declare 
upon which side she stands, For her 
the one course or the other is almost 
equally fraught with danger. If she 
were to break with the Allies, her do- 
minion in Italy would not be worth a 
week’s purchase. If she take a direct 
part in humiliating Russia, where will 
be her protection against a revolt in her 
Sclavonic and Magyar provinces, for 
turning which to use Russian’ craft has 
already provided, by the invention and 
propagation of the idea ofa Panslavic 
federation? Nor has the Convention of 
June 14th had a less perplexing ope- 
ration upon the Allies. An attempt on 
their part to drive Austria from her 
neutral position, if made before they 
have demonstrated their power and 
will to cripple Russia, would almost 
certainly end in her assumption of a 
hostile attitude in the Principalities, 
which would seriously embarrass their 
general operations. Holding these 
considerations in view, it would seem 
that little advantage is likely to ac- 
crue from a renewal of the Danubian 
campaign ; although much annoyance 
might be given to the enemy, and a 
most useful diversion effected, by 
naval operations along the coast, 








from the mouth of the Danube to 
Odessa. That this object should not 
long since have engaged the attention 
of the admirals, as a means of diverting 
the tedium of their long inactivity, is 
indeed one of the strangest features of 
the war. 

Letus now return to the operationson 

the southern frontier of Russia, where 
alone they have assumed an aggressive 
character. We confess we venture to 
differ in opinion from some highly com- 
petent military critics, in thinking 
the invasion of the Crimea defensible 
upon strategic and political grounds, 
although we admit the details of the 
undertaking justify no more favourable 
commentary than that conveyed in Sir 
George Brown’sexplanation—that they 
were based upon no plan, and carried 
out in ignorance of the locality of the 
enterprise.* At all events, circum- 
stances have decided the general ques- 
tion, and the Crimean campaign must 
now be prosecuted to a successful ter- 
mination, or defeat and disgrace be 
courted by the Western Powers. Re- 
cent events leave little room for doubt, 
that the Russians may be driven out of 
the Peninsula, if the superior force of 
the Allies be used with vigour and 
promptitude ; and that we should be 
able to keep it, with our complete com- 
mand of the sea, we cannot bring our- 
selves to question. For the operations 
along the coast, which we have already 
suggested, and for observation of the 
Isthmus of Perekop, and of the shores 
of the Sea of Azoff, a large supply of 
gun-boats, of a light draught of water, 
would now be invaluable. If well 
worked, they would render the sub- 
jection of: the Crimea a matter of cer- 
tainty: their co-operation would faci- 
litate the undertaking, even in the 
short remnant of the present season, 
of an extension of the southern attack, 
which we cannot indicate in fewer or 
more intelligible terms than those of 
M. Klapka, with whose views we so 
far concur :— 


“ By their successes in the Sea of Azoff 
and the eastern coast of the Black Sea, where 
the Russians have evacuated Anapa and re- 
treated to the Kuban, the Allies have it still 
in their power, spite of their former over- 
sights, to give an extremely favourable turn 
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to affairs in those parts. Their first consi- 
deration should, therefore, be the establish- 
ment of several places d’armes, the organis- 
ation of a numerous corps of Circassians, and 
the union of the mountaineers against Russia. 
This accomplished, an advance against the 
Kuban should follow ; and when the Russian 
forces were repulsed behind the Don, their 
military road across the Caucasus should be 
menaced. Simultaneously with operations 
on the Kuban, and along the coast of the 
Sea of Azoff, a corps, assisted by the Turkish 
forces at Sakum Kale and Redout Kale, 
should attempt the occupation of the Rion 
valley ; and if successful, execute a march 
upon Teflis conjointly with the main army 
of the Turks, which would put an end to 
the Russian rule i in the Caucasus.” 


Were this point once obtained, with 
the Crimea in the hands of the Allies, 
we conceive the objects of the war 
would be guined. Rents would be 
humiliated and crippled, and her con- 
templated promenades to Constantino- 
ple and to Hindostan (via the Caspian 
Sea and Persian Gulf) would be effec- 
tually interrupted. If Georgia was 
restored to independence, civil and 
political ; Circassia supported by as- 
sistance in arms and ammunition ; free 
traflic established in the eastern ports 
of the Euxine and the Sea of Azoff; 
the Crimea put in safe keeping; and 
the mouth of the Danube opened, the 
interests of civilisation would be se- 
cured from Russian aggression in the 
East. <A firm Swedish alliance would 

rovide equal security in the North- 

Vest ; and Germany would be placed 

in all the better condition to constitute 
herself, if she pleased, the champion of 
the liberty of Central Europe. With 
so much accomplished by themselves, 
the Allies would do well to allow Austria 
and Prussia to consider that matter at 
their leisure. A difficulty might indeed 
arise in getting the former power out 
of the Danubian Principalities, but we 
are not inclined to fear that it would 
prove very formidable. There would 
also be some trouble in arranging a 
government for Wallachia and Molda- 
via, and in settling for the keeping of 
the Crimea; points into a consider- 
ation of which it is not now in our power 
toenter. Itis not impossible that they 
might prove to be the beginning of 
another end, 
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THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GREAT MAN'S ARRIVAL, 


«« Nor come, Craggs!” said Harcourt, 
as, late on the Saturday evening, the 
Corporal stepped on shore, after cross- 
ing the Lough. 

‘* No, sir, no sign of him. I sent a 
boy away to the top of ‘the Devil’s 
Mother,’ where you have a view of the 
road for eight miles, but there was 
nothing to be seen.” 

** You left crders at the post-office 
to have a boat in readiness if he ar- 
rived ?” 

*¢ Yes, Colonel,” said he, with a mili- 
tary salute; and Harcourt now turned 
moodily towards the Castle. 

Glencore had scarcely ever been avery 
cheery residence, but latterly it had 
become far gloomier than before. Since 
the night of Lord Glencore’s sudden 
illness, there had grown up a degree of 
constraint between them, which, to a 
man of Harcourt’s disposition, was po- 
sitive torture. They seldom met, save 
at dinner, and then their reserve was 
painfully evident. 

The boy, too, in unconscious imita- 
tation of his father, grew more and 
more distant ; and poor Harcourt saw 
himself in that position, of all others 
the most intolerable —the unwilling 
guest of an unwilling host. 

*«*‘ Come or not come,” muttered he 
to himself, ‘I'll bear this no longer. 
There is, besides, no reason why I 
should bear it. I’m of no use to the 
poor fellow; he does not want — he 
never sees me. If anything, my pre- 
sence is irksome to him; so that, hap- 
pen what will, I'll start to-morrow, or 
next day at farthest.” 

He was one of those men to whom 
deliberation on any subject was no 
small labour; but who, once that they 
have come to a decision, feel as if they 
had acquitted a debt, and need give 
themselves no further trouble in the 
matter. In the enjoyment of this 
newly-purchased immunity he entered 
the room, where Glencore sat impa- 
tiently awaiting him. 

** Another disappointment!” said the 
Viscount, anxiously. 
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“Yes; Craggs has just returned, 
and says there's no sign of a carriage 
for miles on the Oughterard road.” 

«T ought to have known it,” said 
the other, in a voice of guttural stern- 
ness. ‘* He was ever the same; an 
appointment with him was an engage- 
ment meant only to be binding on 
those who expected him.” 

** Who can say what may have de- 
tained him. He was in London on busi- 
ness—public business, too; and even 
if he had left town, how many chance 
delays there are in travelling.” 

**T have said every one of these 
things over to myself, Harcourt; but 
they don’t satisfy me. This is a habit 
with Upton. I’ve seen him do the 
same with his Colonel, when he was a 
subaltern; I’ve heard of his arriving 
late to a court dinner, and only smil- 
ing at the dismay of the horrified cour- 
tiers.” 

**Egad,” said Harcourt, bluntly, 
“TI don’t see the advantage of the 
practice. One is so certain of doing 
fifty things in this daily life to annoy 
one’s friends, through mere inadver- 
tence or forgetfulness, that I think it 
is but sorry fun to incur their ill-will 
by malice prepense.” 

** That is precisely why he does it.” 

*«« Come, come, Glencore; old Rix- 
son was right when he said—*‘ Heaven 
help the man whose merits are can- 
vassed while they wait dinner for him.’ 
I'll order up the soup, for if we wait 
any longer we'll discover Upton to be 
the most worthless vagabond that ever 
walked.” 

‘I know his qualities, good and 
bad,” said Glencore, rising and pacing 
the room with slow, uncertain steps; 
“few men know him better. None 
need tell me of his abilities ; none need 
instruct me as to his faults. What 
others do by accident, he does by de- 
sign. He started in life by examining 
how much the world would bear from 
him ; he has gone on, profiting by the 
experience, and improving on the prac~ 


tice.” 
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** Well, if I don’t mistake me much, 
he'll soon appear to plead his own 
cause. I hear oars coming speedily in 
this direction.” 

And so saying, Harcourt hurried 
away toresolve his doubts at once. As 
he reached the little jetty, over which 
a large signal-fire threw a strong red 
light, he perceived that -he was cor- 
rect, and was just in time to grasp 
Upton’s hand as he stepped on shore. 

** How picturesque all this, Har- 
court,” said he, in bis soft, low voice; 
**a leaf out of ‘Rob Roy.’ Well, am I 
not the mirror of punctuality, eh ?” 

** We looked for you yesterday, and 
Glencore has been so impatient.” 

** Of course he has; it is the vice of 
your men who do nothing. How is 
he? Does he dine with us? Fritz, 
take care those leather pillows are pro- 
perly aired, and see that my bath is 
ready by ten o'clock. Give me your 
arm, Harcourt; what a blessing it is 
to be such a strong fellow.” 

So it is, by Jove; I am always 
thankful for it. And you—how do 
you get on? You look well.” 

** Do I?” said he, faintly, and push- 
ing back his hair with an almost fine- 
Jadylike affectation. I'm glad you 
say so. It always rallies me a little to 
hear I’m better. You had my letter 
about the fish ?” 

**Ay, and I'll give you such a 
treat.” 

** No, no, my dear Harcourt ; a fried 
mackarel, a whiting and a few crumbs 
of bread—nothing more.” 

*« If you insist, it shall be so; but I 
promise you I'll not be of your mess, 
that’s all. This is a glorious spot for 
turbot—and such oysters !” 

«* Oysters are forbidden me, and 
don’t let me have the torture of temp- 
tation. What a charming place this 
seems to be—very wild, very rugged.” 
** Wild—rugged! I should think it 
* muttered Harcourt. 

«This pathway, though, does not 
bespeak much care. I wish our friend 
onder would hold his lantern a little 
ower. How I envy you the kind of 
life you lead here—so tranquil, so re- 
moved from all bores. By the way, 
you get the newspapers tolerably re- 
ny. ai 
«« Yes, every day.” 

« That’s all right. If there be a 
luxury left to any man after the age of 
forty, it is to be let alone. It’s the 
best thing I know of. What a terri- 
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ble bit of road! They might have 


made a pathway.” 

**Come, don’t grow fainthearted. 
Here we are; this is Glencore.” 

‘Wait a moment. Just let him 
raise that lantern. Really this is very 
striking—a very striking scene altoge- 
ther. The doorway excellent, and that 
little watch-tower, with its lone star- 
light, a perfect picture.” 

** You'll have time enough to ad- 
mire all this; and we are keeping poor 
Glencore waiting,” said Harcourt, im- 
patiently. 

‘* Very true; so we are.” 

** Glencore’s son, Upton,” said Har- 
court, presenting the boy, who stood, 
half pride, half bashfulness, in the 
porch. 

‘* My dear boy, you see one of your 
father's oldest friends in the world,” 
said Upton, throwing one arm on the 
boy’s shoulder, apparently caressing, 
but as much to aid himself in ascend- 
ing the stair. ‘I'm charmed with 
ag! old Schloss here, my dear,” said 
ne, as they moved along. ‘ Modern 
architects cannot attain the massive 
simplicity of these structures. They 
have a kind of confectionary style, with 
false ornament and inapprepriate de- 
coration, that bears about the same re- 
lation to the original that a suit of 
Drury-lane tinfoil does to a coat of 
Milanese mail armour, This gallery 
is in excellent taste.” 

And as he spoke, the door in front 
of him opened, and the pale, sorrow- 
struck, and sickly figure of Glencore 
stood before him. Upton, with all his 
self-command, could scareely repress 
an exclamation at the sight of one 
whom he had seen last in all the pride 
of youth and great personal powers; 
while Glencore, with the instinctive 
acuteness of his morbid temperament, 
as quickly saw the impression he had 
produced, and said, with a deep sigh— 

** Ay, Horace—a sad wreck.” 

‘Not so, my dear fellow,” said the 
other, taking the thin, cold hand 
within both his own; ‘‘ as seaworthy as 
ever, after a little dry-docking and re- 
fitting. It is only a craft like that 
yonder,” and he pointed to Harcourt, 
‘«that can keep the sea in all weathers, 
and never care for the carpenter. You 
and I are of another build.” 

« And you — how are you?” asked 
Glencore, relieved to turn attention 
away from himself, while’ he drew his 
arm within the other's, 
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**The same poor ailing mortal you 
pit knew me,” said Upton, lan- 
guidly ; ‘doomed to a life of uncon- 
genial labour, condemned to climates 
totally unsuited to me, I drag along 
existence, only astonished at the trou- 
ble I take to live, knowing pretty well 
as I do what life is worth.” 

«*¢ Jolly companions every one!’ By 
Jove!” said Harcourt ; “ for a pair of 
fellows who were born on the sunny 
side of the road, I must say you are 
marvellous instances of gratitude.” 

‘That excellent hippopotamus,” 
said Upton, “has no thought for an 
calamity if it does not derange his di- 
gestion! How glad I am to see the 
soup! Now, Glencore, you shall wit- 
ness no invalid’s appetite.” 

As the dinner proceeded, the tone of 
conversation grew gradually lighter 
and pleasanter. Upton had only to per- 
mit his powers to take their free course 
to be agreeable, and now talked away 
on whatever came uppermost, with a 
charming union of reflectiveness with 
repartee. Ifa very rigid purist might 
tuke exception to occasional Gallicisms 
in expression, and a constant leaning 
to French modes of thought, none 
could fail to be delighted with the 


greet ease with which he wandered 
om theme to theme, adorning each 
with some trait of that originality 
which was his chief characteristic. 
Harcourt was pleased withcut well 
knowing how or why, while to Glen- 


core it brought back the memory of 
the days of happy intercourse with the 
world, and all the brilliant hours of 
that polished circle in which he had 
lived. To the pleasure, then, which 
his powers conferred, there succeeded 
an impression of deep melancholy, so 
deep as to attract the notice of Har- 
court, who hastily asked— 

“If he felt ill?” 

** Not worse,” said he, faintly, ** but 
weak — weary; and I know Upton 
will forgive me if I say, good night.” 

«* What a wreck indeed !” exclaimed 
Upton, as Glencore left the room with 
his son. ‘I'd not have known him !” 

** And yet until the last half hour 
I have not seen him so well for weeks 

ast.” 

‘I’m afraid something you said 
about Alicia Villars affected him,” 
said Harcourt. 

«* My dear Harcourt, how young you 
are in all these things,” said Upton, as 
he lighted his cigarette. ‘A poor heart- 
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stricken fellow, like Glencore, no more 
cares for what you would think a pain- 
ful allusion, than an old weather-beaten 
sailor would for a breezy morning on 
the Downs at Brighton. His own 
sorrows lie too deeply moored to be 
disturbed by the light winds that ruf- 
fle the surface. And to think that all 
this is a woman's doing! Isn't that 
what's passing in your mind, eh, most 
gallant Colonel ?” 

«* By Jove, and so it was! They 
were the very words I was on the 
point of uttering,” said Harcourt, half 
nettled at the ease with which the 
other read him. 

‘* And of course you understand the 
source of the sorrow ?” 

‘I’m not quite so sure of that,” 
said Harcourt, more and more piqued 
at the tone of bantering superiority 
with which the other spoke. 

**Yes, you do, Harcourt; I know 
you better than you know roeet 
Your thoughts were these: Here's a 
fellow with a title, a good name, good 
looks, and a fine fortune, going out of 
the world of a broken heart, and all 
for a woman !” 

‘*You knew her,” said Harcourt, 
anxious to divert the discussion from 
himself. 

«*Tntimately. Ninetta del la Torre 
was the belle of Florence—what am I 
saying, of all Italy—when Glencore 
met her about fifteen years ago. ‘The 
Palazzo della Torre was the best 
house in Florence. The old prince, 
her grandfather—her father was killed 
in the Russian campaign—was spend- 
ing the last remnant of an immense 
fortune in every species of extrava- 

ance. Entertainments that surpassed 
those of the Pitti Palace in splendour, 
fétes that cost fabulous sums, ban- 
quets voluptuous as those of ancient 
Rome, were things of weekly occur- 
rence. Of course every foreigner, 
with any pretension to the distinction, 
sought to be presented there, and we 
English happened just at that moment 
to stand tolerably high in Italian esti- 
mation. Iam speaking of some fifteen 
or twenty years back, before we sent 
out that swarm of domestic economists, 
who, under the somewhat erroneous 
notion of foreign cheapness, by a system 
of incessant higgle and bargain, cut- 
ting down every one’s demand to the 
measure of their own pockets, end 
by making the word Englishman a sy- 
nonym for all that is mean, shabby, 
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and contemptible. The English of 
that day were of another class; and 
assuredly their characteristics, as re- 
gards munificence and high dealing, 
must have been strongly impressed 
upon the minds of foreigners, seeing 
how their successors, very different 
people, have contrived to trade upon 
the mere memory of these qualities 
ever since.” 

** Which all means, that, my lord, 
stood cheating better than those who 
came after him,” said Harcourt, 
bluntly. 

«He did so; and precisely for that 
very reason he conveyed the notion of 
a people who do not place money in 
the first rank of all their speculations, 
and who aspire to no luxury that they 
have not a just right to enjoy. But 
to come back to Glencore. He soon 
became a favoured guest at the Palaz- 
zo della Torre. His rank, name, and 
station, combined with very remark- 
able personal qualities, obtained for 
him a high place in the old Prince's 
favour, and Ninetta deigned to accord 
him a little more notice than she be- 
stowed on any one else. I have, in 
the course of my career, had occasion 
to obtain a near view of royal person- 
ages and their habits, and I can say 
with certainty, that never in any sta- 
tion, no matter how exalted, have I 
seen as haughty a spirit as in that girl. 
To the pride of her birth, rank, and 
splendid mode of life, were added the 
consciousness of her surpassing beauty, 
and the graceful charm of a manner 
quite unequalled. She was incompa- 
rably superior to all around her, and, 
strangely enough, she did not offend 
by the bold assertion of this supe- 
riority. It seemed her due, and no 
more. Nor was it the assumption of 
mere flattered beauty. Her house was 
the resort of persons of the very high- 
est station, and in the midst of them— 
some even of royal blood—she exacted 
all the deference and all the homage 
that she required from others.” 

** And they accorded it?” asked Har- 
court, half contemptuously. 

«*They did; and so had you also if 
you had been in their place! Believe 
me, most gallant Colonel, there is a 
wide difference between the empty 
pretension of mere vanity and the 
daring assumption of conscious power. 
This girl saw the influence she wielded. 
As she moved amongst us she beheld 
the homage, not always willing, that 
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awaited her. She felt that she had 
but to distinguish any one man there, 
and he became for the time as illus- 
trious as though touched by the sword 
or ennobled by the star of his sove- 
reign. The courtier-like attitude of 
men, in the presence of a wey beauti- 
ful woman, is a spectacle full of inte- 
rest. In the homage vouchsafed to 
mere rank there enters always a sense 
of humiliation, and in the observances 
of respect men tender to royalty the 
idea of vassalage presents itself most 
prominently ; whereas in the other 
case, the chivalrous devotion is not 
alloyed by this meaner servitude, and 
men never lift their heads more haugh- 
tily than after they have bowed them 
in lowly deference to loveliness.” 

A thick, short snort from Harcourt 
here startled the speaker, who, inspired 
by the sounds of his own voice and the 
flowing periods he uttered, had fallen 
into one of those paroxysms of loqua- 
city which now and then befel him. 
That his audience should have thought 
him tiresome or prosy, would, indeed, 
have seemed to him something strange; 
but that his hearer should have gone 
off asleep, was almost incredible. 

‘It is quite true,” said Upton to 
himself; “he snores ‘like a warrior 
taking his rest.”. What wonderful gifts 
some fellows are endowed with! and 
to enjoy life, there is none of them all 
like tahoe, Can you show me to my 
room ?” said he, as Craggs answered 
his ring at the bell. 

The Corporal bowed an assent. 

«*The Colonel usually retires early, 
I suppose?” said Upton. 

** Yes, sir; at ten to a minute.” 

«* Ah! it is one — nearly half-past 
one—now, I perceive,” said he, looking 
at his watch, ‘* That accounts for his 
drowsiness,” muttered he between his 
teeth. ‘‘ Curious vegetables are these 
old campaigners. ish him good 
night for me when he awakes, will 
you?” 

And so saying, he proceeded on his 
way, with all that lassitude and ex- 
haustion which it was his custom to 
throw into every act which demanded 
the slightest exertion. 

** Any more stairs to mount, Mr. 
Craggs?” said he, with a bland but 
sickly smile. 

«Yes, sir; two flights more.” 

«« Oh, dear! couldn’t you have dis- 
posed of me on the lower floor?—I 
don’t care where or how, but some- 
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thing that requires no climbing. It 
matters little, however, for I’m only 
here for a day.” 

** We could fit up a small room, sir, 
off the library.” 

“Do so, then. A most humane 
thought; for if I should remain an- 
other night. Not at it yet?” cried he 
peevishly, at the aspect of an almost 
perpendicular stair before him. 

“This is the last flight, sir; and 
you'll have a splendid view for your 
trouble, sir, when you awake in the 
morning.” 

‘*There is no view ever repaid the 
toil of an ascent, Mr. Craggs, whether 
it be to an attic or the Righi. Would 
you kindly tell my servant, Mr. Sché- 
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fer, where to find me, and let him 
fetch the pillows, and put a little rose- 
mary in a glass of water in the room 
—it corrects the odour of the night- 
lamp. And I should like my coffee 
early — say at seven, though I don’t 
wish to be disturbed afterwards. 
Thank you, Mr. Craggs—Good night. 
Oh! one thing more. You have a 
doctor here. Would you just men- 
tion to him that I should like to see 
him to-morrow about nine, or half- 
past? Good night—good night.” 

And with a smile, worthy of bestowal 
upon a court beauty, and a gentle in- 
clination of the head, the very ideal of 
gracefulness, Sir Horace dismissed Mr. 
Craggs, and closed the door. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


A MEDICAL VISIT. 


Mr. Schéfer moved through the dimly- 
lighted chamber with all the cat-like 
stealthiness of an accomplished valet, 
arranging the various articles of his 
master’s wardrobe, and giving, so far 
as he was able, the semblance of an 
accustomed spot to this new and 
strange locality. Already, indeed, it 
was very unlike what it had been dur- 
ing Harcourt’s occupation. Guns, 
whips, fishing-tackle, dog-leashes, and 
landing-nets, had all disappeared, as 
well as uncouth specimens of costume 
for boating or the chase; and in their 
place were displayed all the accessories 
of an elaborate toilet, laid out with a 
degree of pomp and ostentation some- 
what in contrast to the place. A 
richly-embroidered dressing-gown lay 
on the back of a chair, before which 
stood a pair of velvet slippers worked 
in gold. On the table in front of 
these, a whole regiment of bottles, of 
varied shape and colour, were ranged, 
the contents being curious essences and 
delicate odours, every one of which 
entered into some peculiar stage of 
that elaborate process Sir Horace 
Upton went through, each morning of 
his life, as a preparation for the toils of 
the day. 

Adjoining the bed stood a smaller 
table, covered with various medica- 
ments, tinctures, essences, infusions, 
and extracts, whose subtle qualities he 
was well skilled in, and but for whose 
timely assistance he would not have 


believed himself capable of surviving 


throughout the day. Beside these was 
a bulky file of prescriptions, the learned 
documents of doctors of every country 
of Europe, all of whom had enjoyed 
their little sunshine of favour, and all 
of whom had ended by “ mistaking his 
case.” These had now been placed in 
readiness, for the approaching consul- 
tation with ** Glencore’s doctor ;” and 
Mr. Schéfer still glided noiselessly 
from place to place, preparing for that 
event. 

** I’m not asleep, Fritz,” said a weak, 
plaintive voice from the bed. ‘ Let 
me have my aconite—eighteen drops; 
a full dose to-day, for this journey has 
brought back the pains.” 

“© Yes, Excellenz,” said Fritz, ina 
voice of broken accentuation. 

**T slept badly,” continued his mas- 
ter in the same complaining tone. 
** The sea beat so heavily against the 
rocks, and the eternal plash, plasb, all 
night irritated and worried me. Are 
you giving me the right tincture ?” 

‘© Yes, Excellenz,” was the brief 
reply. 

** You have seen the doctor — what 
is he like, Fritz?” 

A strange grimace and a shrug of 
the shoulders was Mr. Schéfer’s only 
answer. 

‘IT thought as much,” said Upton, 
with a heavy sigh * They called bim 
the wild growth of the mountains last 
night, and I fancied what that was 
like to prove. Is he young?” 


A shake of the head implied not. 
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«* Nor old 2” 

Another similar movement answered 
the question. 

‘Give me a comb, Fritz, and fetch 
the glass here?’ And now Sir Horace 
arranged his silky hair more becoming- 
ly, and having exchanged one or two 
smiles with his image in the mirror, 
Tay back on the pillow, saying, “Tell 
him I’m ready to see him ?” 

Mr. Schéfer proceeded to the door, 
and at once presented the obsequious 
figure of Billy Traynor, who, having 
heard some details of the rank and 
quality of his new patient, made his 
approaches with a most deferential hu- 
mility. It was true, Billy knew that 
my Lord Glencore’s rank was above 
that of Sir Horace, but to his eyes 
there was the far higher distinction 
of a man of undoubted ability —a 
great speaker, a great writer, a great 
diplomatist, — and Billy Traynor, for 
the first time in his life, found himself 
in the presence of one whose claims to 
distinction stood upon the lofty basis 
of personal superiority. Now, though 
bashfulness was not the chief charac- 
teristic of his nature, he really felt 
abashed and timid as he drew near 
the bed, and shrunk under the quick 
but searching glance of the sick man’s 
cold, grey eyes. 

*¢ Place a chair, and leave us, Fritz,” 
said Sir Horace; and then turning 
slowly round, smiled as he said, ‘* I’m 
happy to make your acquaintance, sir. 
My itriend, Lord Glencore, has told me 
with what skill you treated him, and I 
embrace the fortunate occasion to pro- 
fit by your professional ability.” 

‘I’m your humble slave, sir,” said 
Billy, with a deep, rich brogue; and 
the manner of the speaker, and his ac- 
cent, seemed so to surprise Upton, that 
he continued to stare at him fixedly 
for some seconds without speaking. 

You studied in Scotland, i be- 
lieve,” said he, with one of his most 
engaging smiles, while he hazarded the 
question. 

*¢ Indeed, then, I did not, sir,” said 
Billy, with a heavy sigh ; ‘all 1 know 
of the ars medicatriz 1 picked up—cur- 
rendu per campos—us one may say, va- 
gabondising through life, and watching 
my opportunities. Nature gave me 
the a recrasie turn, and I did my 
best to improve it.” 

‘«*So that you never took out a re- 
gular diploma ?” said Sir Horace, with 
another and still blander smile. 
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* Sorra one, sir! I’m a doctor just 
as aman is a poet—by sheer janius ! 
‘Tis the study of nature makes both 
one and the other; that is, when 
there's the raal stuff—the aureous affia- 
tus—inside. Without you have that 
you're only a rhymster or a quack.” 

** You would, then, trace a parallel 
between them!” said Upton, graciously. 

*‘ To be sure, sir! ould Heyric says, 
that the poet and the physician is 
one :— 

“* For he whoreads the clouded skies, 
And knows the atterings of the deep, 


Can surely see in human eyes 
‘Lhe sorrows that so heart-locked sleep.’ 


The human system is just a kind of 
universe of its own; and the very 
same faculties that investigate the laws 
of nature in one case is good in the 
other.” 

**T don’t think the author of ‘ King 
Arthur’ supports your theory,” said 
Upton, gently. 

«* Blackmore was an ass; but maybe 
he was as great a bosthoon in physic 
as in poetry,” rejoined Billy, promptly. 

** Well, doctor,” said Sir Horace, 
with one of those plaintive sighs in 
which he habitually opened the nar- 
rative of his own suffering, ‘‘let us 
descend to meaner things, and talk of 
myself. You see before you one who, 
in some fushion, is the reproach of 
medicine. That file of prescriptions 
beside you will show that I have con- 
sulted almost every celebrity in Eu- 
rope; and that I have done so unsuc- 
cessfully, it is only necessary that you 
should look on these worn looks—these 
wasted fingers — this sickly, feeble 
frame. Vouchsafe me a patient hear- 
ing for a few moments, while I give 

you some insight into one of the most 
intricate cases, perhaps, that has ever 
engaged the faculty.” 

1t is not our intention to foliow Sir 
Horace through his statement, which in 
reality comprised a sketch of half the ills 
that the flesh isheir to. Maladiesofheart, 
brain, liver, lungs, the nerves, the ar- 
teries, even the bones, contributed 
their aid to swell the dreary catalogue, 
which, indeed, contained the usual 
contradictions and exaggerations in- 
cidental to such histories. We could 
not assuredly expect from our reader 
the patient attention with which Billy 
listened to this narrative. Never 
by a word did he interrupt the descrip- 
tion; not even a syllable escaped him 
as he sat; and even when Sir Horace 
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had finished speaking, he remained, 
with slightly drooped head and clasp. 
ed hands, in deep meditation. 

«It’s a strange thing,” said he, at 
last; ‘‘but the more I see of the 
aristocracy, the more I’m convinced 
that they ought to have doctors for 
themselves alone, just as they have 
their own tailors and coachmakers— 
chaps that could devote themselves to 
the study of physic for the rage, 
and never think of any other disorders 
but them that beful people of rank. 
Your mistake, Sir Horace, was in con« 
sulting the regular middle-class prac- 
titioner, who invariably imagined there 
inust be a disease to treat.” 

** And you set me down as a hypo- 
chondriac, then ?” said Upton, smiling. 

* Nothing of the kind! You have 
a malady sure enough, but nothing or. 
ganic. "Tis the oceans of tinctures, 
the sieves-full of pills, the quarters 
casks of bitters you're takin’, has 
played the divil with you. The hu- 
man ma-chine is like a clock, and it de- 
pends on the proportion the parts bear 
to each other, whether it keeps time. 
You may make the spring too strong, 
or the chain too thick, or the balance 
too heavy for the rest of the works, 


and spoil everything just by over se- 


curity. That’s what your doctors was 
doing with their tonics and cordials. 
They did'nt see, here’s a poor washy 
frame, with a wake circulation and 
ho vigour. If we nourish him his 
heart will go quicker, to be sure, but 
what will his brain be at? There’s 
the rub! His brain will begin to go 
fast, too, and already it’s going the 
pace. ‘Tis soothin’ and calmin’ you 
want ; allayin’ the irritability of an ir- 
rascible, fretful nature, always on the 
watch for self-torment. Say-bathin’, 
early hours, a quiet, mopin’ kind of 
life, that would, maybe, tend to tor- 
por and sleepiness —them's the first 
things you need; and for exercise, a 
little work in the garden that you'd 
take interest in.” 

‘* And nophysic?” asked Sir Horace. 

*«Sorra screed! not as much as a pow- 
der or a draught, barrin’,” said he, 
suddenly catching the altered expres- 
sion of the sick man’s face, * a little 
mixture of hyoscyamus I'll compound 
for you myself. This, and friction 
over the region of the heart, with a 
mild embrocation, is all my tratement!” 

**And you have hopes of my re- 
covery ?” asked Sir Horace, faintly. 
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‘* My nanic isn’t Billy Traynor, if 
I'd not send you out of this hale and 
hearty before two months. I read you 
like a printed book.” 

** You really give ‘me great confis 

dence, for 1 perceive you understand 
the tone of my temperament. Let us 
try this same embrocation at once; [’ll 
= implicitly obey you in every 
thing.” 
“My head on a block, then, but 
I'll cure you,” said Billy; who deter. 
mined that no scruples on his side 
should mar the trust reposed in him 
by the patient. ‘* But you must give 
yourself entirely up to me, not only as 
to your eatin’ and drinkin’, but your 
hours of recreation and study, exercise, 
amusement, and all, must be at my 
biddin’. It is the principle of harmony 
between the moral and physical na- 
ture constitutes the whole sacret of 
my system. To be stimulatin’ the 
nerves, and lavin’ the arteries dor- 
mant, is like playing a jig to minuet 
time—all must move in simultaneous 
action, and the cerebellum, the great 
fly-wheel of the whole, must be made 
to keep orderly time, d'ye mind.” 

**T follow you with great interest,” 
said Sir Horace, to whose subtle na- 
ture there was an intense pleasure in 
the thought of having discovered what 
he deemed a man of original genius 
under this unpromising exterior — 
‘There is but one bar to these 
arrangements—I must leave this at 
once; L ought to go to-day. I must 
be off to-morrow.” 

« Then I'll not take the helm when 
I can’t pilot you through the shoals,” 
said Billy. ‘To begin my system, 
and see you go away before I developed 
my grand invigoratin’ arcanum, would 
be only to destroy your confidence in 
an elegant discovery.” 

“*Were I only as certain as you 
seem to be—” began Sir Horace, and 
then stopped. 

“You'd stay and be cured, you 
were goin’ to say. Well, if you didn’t 
feel that same trust in me, you'd be 
right to go; for it is that very confi- 
dence that turns the balance. Ould 
Babbington used to say that between 
a good physician and a bad one there 
was just the difference between a 
pound and a guinea. But between 
the one you trust and the one you 
don’t, there’s a whole wide ocean.” 

*©On that score every advantage 
is with you,” said Upton, with all the 
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winning grace of his incomparable 
manner; “and I must now bethink 
me how I can manage to prolong my 
stay here.” And with this he fell into 
a musing fit, letting drop occasionally 
some stray word or two, to mark the 
current of his thoughts—‘ The Duke 
of Headwater’s on the thirteenth—Ard- 
roath Castle the Tuesday after—More- 
hampton for the Derby day. ‘These 
easily disposed of. Prince Boratinsky, 
about that Warsaw affair, must be 
attended to; a letter, yes, a letter, 
will keep that question open. Lady 
Grencliffe is a difficulty; if I plead 
illness, she'll say I’m not strong enough 
to go to Russia. I'll think it over.” 
And with this he rested his head on 
his hands, and sank into profound re- 
flection. ‘Yes, doctor,” said he, at 
length, as though summing up his 
secret calculations, ** health is the first 
requisite. If you can but restore me, 
you will be—I am above the mere per- 
sonal consideration—you will be the 
means of conferring an important ser- 
vice on the King’s Government. A 
variety of questions, some of them 
deep and intricate, are now pending, 
of which I alone understand the secret 
meaning. A new hand would in- 
fallibly spoil the game; and yet, in 
my present condition, how could I 
bear the fatigues of long interviews, 
ministerial deliberations, incessant note- 
writing, and evasive conversations ?” 

“Utterly unpossible!” exclaimed 
the doctor. 

** As you observe, it is utterly im- 
possible,” rejoined Sir Horace, with 
one of his own dubious smiles; and 
then, in a manner more natural, re- 
sumed—* We public men have the 
sad necessity of concealing the suffer- 
ings on which others trade for sym- 
pathy. We must never confess to an 
ache or a pain, lest it be rumoured 
that we are unequal to the fatigues of 
office; and so is it that we are con- 
demned to run the race with broken 


** Have you seen Upton ?” asked Glen- 
core eagerly, of Harcourt, as he entered 
his bedroom. 

**Yes; he vouchsafed me an audience 
during his toilet, just as the old kings 
of France were accustomed to honour 
a favourite with one.” 


CHAPTER X,. 


4 DISCLOSURE, 


health and shattered frame, alleging 
all the while that no exertion is too 
much, no effort too great for us.” 

«*And may be, after all, it’s that 
very struggle that makes you more 
than common men,” said Billy. 
** There's a kind of irritability that 
keeps the brain at stretch, and renders 
it equal to higher efforts than ever 
accompanies good every-day health. 
Dyspepsia is the soul of a prose- 
writer, and a slight ossification of the 
aortic valves is a great help to the 
imagination.” 

‘**Do you really say so?” asked Sir 
Horace, with all the implicit confidence 
with which he accepted any marvel 
that had its origin in medicine. 

**Don't you feel it yourself, sir?” 
asked Billy. ‘*Do you ever pen a 
reply to a knotty state-paper as nately 
as when you’ve the heartburn ?— are 
you ever as epigrammatic as when 
you’re driven to a listen slipper ?—and 
when do you give a minister a jobation 
as purtily as when you are labourin’ 
under a slight indigestion? Not that 
it would sarve a man to be perma- 
nently in gout or the cholic; but for 
a spurt like a cavalry charge, there’s 
nothing like eatin’ something that 
disagrees with you.” 

**An ingenious notion,” said the 
diplomatist, smiling. 

** And now I'll take my lave,” said 
Billy, rising. “I’m going out to 
gather some mountain-colchicum and 
sorrel, to make a diaphoretic infusion ; 
and I’ve to give Master Charles his 
Greek lesson ; and blister the colt— 
he’s thrown out a bone spavin; and, 
after that, Handy Carr’s daughter has 
the shakin’ ague, and the smith at the 
forge is to be bled —all before two 
o'clock, when ‘the lord’ sends for me ; 
but the rest of the day, and the night, 
too, I'm your honor’s obaydient.” 

And with a low bow, repeated in a 
more reverential manner at the door, 
Billy took his leave and retired. 


** And is he full of miseries at the 
dreary place, the rough fare, and de- 
plorable resources of this wild spot ?” 

** Quite the reverse; he is charmed 
with everything and everybody. The 
view from his window is glorious; the 
air has already invigorated him. For 
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years he has not breakfasted with the 
same appetite; and he finds, that of 
all the placcs he has ever chanced upon, 
this is the one veritable exact spot 
which suits him.” 

‘*This is very kind on his part,” 
said Glencore, with a faint smile. 
** Will the humour last, Harcourt ? 
That is the question.” 

«T trust it will; at least it may well 
endure for the short period he means 
to stay; although already he has ex- 
tended that, and intends remaining till 
next week.” 

«¢ Better still,” said Glencore, with 
more animation of voice and manner. 
“I was already growing nervous about 
the brief space in which I was to crowd 
in all that I want to say to him; but if 
he will consent to wait a day or two, I 
hope I shall be equal to it.” 

«In his present mood there is no 
impatience to be off; on the contrary, 
he hes been inquiring as to all the avail- 
able means of locomotion, and by what 
convenience he is to make various sea 
and land excursions.” 

** We have no carriage—we have no 
roads, even,” said Glencore, peevishly. 

** He knows all that; but he is con- 
certing measures about a certain turf- 
kish, I think they call it, which, by 
the aid of pillows to lie on, and donkeys 
to drag, can be made a most useful ve- 
hicle ; while for longer excursions he 
has suggested a convenience of wheels 
and axles to the punt, rendering it 
equally eligible on land or water. 
Then he has been designing great im- 
provements in horticulture, and given 
orders about a rake, a spade, and a 
hoe for himself. I’m quite serious,” 
said Harcourt, as Glencore smiled with 
a kind of droll incredulity. <* It is per- 
fectly true; and as he aah that the 
messenger occasionally crosses the 
Lough to the Post —when there are 
no letters there, he hints at «a little 
simple telegraph for Leenane, which 
should announce what the mail con- 
tains, and which might be made useful 
to convey other intelligence. In fact, 
all my changes here will be as nothing 
to his reforms, and between us you'll 
not know your own house again, if you 
even be able to live in it.” 

** You have already done much to 
make it more habitable, Harcourt,” 
said Glencore, feelingly ; “and if I 
had not the grace to thank you for it, 
I'm not the less grateful. To sa 
truth, my old friend, I half doubted 
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whether it was an act of friendship to 
attach me ever so lightly to a life of 
which I am well weary. Ceasing as I 
have done for years back to feel inte- 
rest in anything, I dread whatever may 
again recall me to the world of hopes 
and fears—that agitated sea of passion, 
whereon I have no longer vigour to 
contend. To speak to me then of plans 
to carry out, schemes to accomplish, 
was to point toa future of activity and 
exertion ; and 1”—here he dropped his 
voice to a deep and mournful tone— 
**can have but one future !—the dark 
and dreary one before the grave.” 

Harcourt was too deeply impressed 
by the solemnity of these words to ven- 
ture on areply, and he sat silently con- 
templating thesorrow-struck, but placid 
features of the sick man. 

‘* There is nothing to prevent a man 
struggling, and successfully, too, against 
mere adverse fortune,” continued Glen- 
core. I feel at times that if I had 
been suddenly reduced to actual beg- 
gary—left without a shilling in the 
world—that there are many ways in 
which I could eke out subsistence. A 

t defeat to my personal ambition 
could resist. The casualty that should 
exclude me from a proud position and 
public life, I could bear up against with 
atience, and I hope with dignity. 
oss of fortune—loss of influence—loss 
of station—loss of health, even dearer 
than them all, can be borne. There is 
but one intolerable ill—one that no 
time alleviates, no casuistry diminishes 
—loss ofhonour! Ay, Harcourt, rank 
and riches do little for him who feels 
himself the inferior of the meanest that 
elbows him in a crowd; and the man 
whose name is a scoff and a gibe has 
but one part to fill—to make himself 
forgotten.” 

** I hope I’m not deficient in a sense 
of personal honour, Glencore,” said 
Harcourt; “ but I must say, that I 
think your reasoning on this point is 
untenable and wrong.” 

‘* Let us not speak more of it,” said 
Glencore, faintly. ‘I know not how 
I have been led to allude to what it is 
better to bear in secret, than confide 
even to friendship;” and he pressed 
the strong fingers of the other, as he 
spoke, in his own feeble grasp. ‘ Leave 
me now, Harcourt, and send Upton 


here. It may be that the time is come 
bese a be able to speak to 
im.” 


**You are too weak to-day, Glen< 
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core—too much agitated. Pray defer 
this interview.” 

** No, Harcourt; these are my mo- 
ments of strength. The little energy 
now left to me is the fruit of strong ex. 
eitement. Heaven knows how I shall 
be to-morrow.” 

Harcourt made no further opposi- 
tion, but left the room in search of 
Upton. , 

It was full an hour later when Sir 
Horace Upton made his appearance in 
Glencore’s chamber, attired in a pur- 
ple dressing-gown, profusely braided 
with gold, loose trowsers as richly bro« 
éaded, and a pair of real Turkish slip- 
pers, resplendent with costly embroi- 
dery ; a small fez of blue velvet, with 
a deep gold tassel, covered the top of 
his head, at either side of which his 
soft silky hair descended in long massy 
waves, apparently negligently, but in 
reality arranged with all the artistic 
regard to effect of a consummate mas- 
ter. From the gold girdle at his 
waist depended a watch, a bunch of 
keys, a Turkish purse, an embroidered 
tobacco-bag, a gorgeously chased 


smelling-bottle, and a small stiletto, 
with an opal handle. 


In one hand he 
¢arried a meerschaum, the other leaned 
upon a cane, and with all the depen- 
dance of one who could not walk with- 
out its aid. The greeting was cordial 
and affectionate on both sides; and 
when Sir Horace, after a variety of 
reparations to ensure his comfort, at 
length seated himself beside the bed, 
his features beamed with all their 
wonted gentleness and kindness. 

“Im charmed at what Harcourt 
has been telling me, Upton,” said 
Glencore ; ‘and that you really can 
exist in all the savagery of this wild 
spot.” 

“I’m in ecstasy with the place, 
Glencore. My memory cannot recall 
the same sensations of health and vi- 

our I have experienced since I came 
oe. Your cook is first-rate; your 
fare is exquiste; the quiet is a positive 
blessing ; and that queer creature, your 
doctor, is a very remarkable genius.” 

** So he is,” said Glencore, gravely. 

*«*Qne of those men of original 
mould, who leave cultivation leagues 
behind, and arrive at truth by a 
bound.” 

‘* He certainly treated me with con- 
siderable skill.” 

*¢I’m satisfied of it; his conversa« 
tion is replete with shrewd and intelli- 
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gent observation; and he seéms to 
ave studied his art more like a phi- 
Josopher than a mere physician of the 
schools ; and depend upon it, Glen. 
core, the curative art must mainly de« 
pend upon the secret instinct which 
divines the malady, less by the rigid 
rules of acquired skill than by that 
prerogative of genius, which, however 
exerted, arrives at its goal at once. 
Our conversation had scarcely lasted 
a quarter of an hour, when he revealed 
to me the exact seat of all my suffer. 
ings, and the most perfect picture of 
my temperament. And then his sug- 
gestions as to treatment were all so 
reasonable—so well argued.” 

** A clever fellow—no doubt of it,’’ 
said Glencore. 

**But he is far more than that, 
Glencore. Cleverness is only a manu- 
facturing quality—that man supplies 
the raw article also. It has often 
struck me as very singular that such 
heads are not found in our class—they 
belong to another order altogether. 
It is possible that the stimulus of ne- 
cessity engenders the greatest of all 
efforts, calling to the operations of the 
mind the continued strain for contri- 
vance; and thus do we find the most 
remarkable men are those, every step 
of whose knowledge has been gained 
with a struggle.” 

** I suspect you are right,” said 
Glencore ; ‘and that our old system 
of school education, wherein all was 
rough, rugged, and difficult, turned 
out better men than the present day 
habit of everything-made-easy and 
everybody-made-anything. Flippancy 
is the characteristic of our age, and wé 
owe it to our schools.” 

«* By the way, what do you mean to 
do with Charley?” said Upton. ‘* Do 
you intend him for Eton?” 

“IT scarcely know—I make plans 
only to abandon them,” said Glencore, 
gloomily. 

“‘ I’m greatly struck with him. He 
is one of those fellows, however, who 
require the nicest management, and 
who either rise superior to all around 
them, or drop down into an indolent, 
dreamy existence, conscious of power, 
but too bashful or too lazy to exert it.” 

** You have hit him off, Upton, with 
all your own subtlety ; and it was to 
speak of that boy I have been so eager 
to see you.” 

Glencore paused as he said these 
words, and passed his hand over his 
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brow, as though to prepare himself for. 


the task before him. 

«« Upton,” said he, at last, in a voice 
of deep and solemn meaning, ‘ the re- 
solution I am about to impart to you 
is not unlikely to meet your strenuous 
apposition » you will be disposed to 
show me strong reasons against it on 
every ground ; you may refuse me that 
amount of assistance I shall ask of you 
to carry out my purpose; but if your 
arguments were all unanswerable, and 
if your denial to aid me was to sever 
the old friendship between us, I'd still 
persist in my determination. For more 
than two years the project has been 
before my mind. The long hours of 
the day, the longer ones of the night, 
have found me deep in the consider- 
ation of it. Ihave repeated over to 
myself everything that my ingenuity 
could suggest against it—I have said 
to my own heart all that my worst 
enemy could utter, were he to read 
the scheme and detect my plan—I have 
done more, I have struggled with my- 
self to abandon it; but all in vain. 
My heart is linked to it; it forms the 
one sole tie that attaches me to life. 
Without it, the apathy that I feel steal- 
ing over me would be complete, and 
my existence becomea mournful dream. 
In a word, Upton, all is passionless 
within me, save one sentiment; and I 
drag on life merely for a vendetta.” 

Upton shook his head mournfully, 
as the other paused here, and said— 

«* This is disease, Glencore !” 

**Be it so; the malady is beyond 
cure,” said he, sternly. 

«Trust me it is not so,” said Up- 
ton, gently; ‘you listened to my 
persuasions on a more ° 

«* Ay, that I did!” cried Glencore, 
interrupting, “and have I ever ceased 
to rue the day I did so! But for your 
arguments, and I had not lived this life 
of bitter, self-reproaching misery ; but 
for you, and my vengeance had been 
sated ere this!” 

«‘ Remember, Glencore,” said the 
other, ‘‘ that you had obtained all the 
world has decreed as satisfaction. He 
met you and received your fire; you 
shot bin through the chest ; not mor- 
tally, it is true, but to carry to his 
rave a painful, lingering disease. 
‘To have insisted on his again meeting 
you would have been little less than 
murder. No man could have stood 
your friend in such a quarrel. I told 
you so then, I repeat it now, he could 
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not fire at yous what then was it pos. 
sible for you to-do?” 

«¢ Shoot him—shoot him like a dog!” 
cried Glencore, while his eyes gleamed 
like the glittering eyes of an enraged 
beast. ‘You talk of his lingering 
life of pain; think of mine; huve some 
sympathy for what J suffer! Would 
all the agony of his whole existence 
equal one hour of the torment he has 
bequeathed to me, its shame and ig- 
nominy ?” 

is These are things which passion 
can never treat of, my dear Glencore.” 

«¢ Passion alone can feel them,” said 
the other sternly. ‘ Keep subtleties 
for those who use like weapons. Ags 
for me, no casuistry is needed to tell me 
Iam dishonoured, and just as little 
to tell me I must be avenged! If you 
think differently, it were better not to 
to discuss this question further between 
us; but.I did think I could have reck- 
oned upon you, for lI felt you had 
barred my first chance of a vengeance,” 

‘* Now, then, for your plan, Glen- 
core,” said Upton, who with all the 
dexterity of his calling preferred open. 
ing a new channel in the discussion, 
to aggravating difficulties by a further 
opposition. 

‘*T must rid myself of her! There’s 
my, plan!” cried Glencore, savagely. 
** You have it all in that resolution. 
Of no avail is it that I have separated 
my fortune from hers so long as she 
bears my name, and renders it infa- 
mous in every city of Europe? Is it 
to you who live in the world, who mix 
with men of every country, that I need 
tell this? Ifa man cannot throw off 
such a shame he must sink under it.” 

** But you told me you had an un. 
conquerable aversion to the notion of 
seeking a divorce ?” 

**So I had—so Ihave! The inde. 
licate, the ignominious course of a 
trial at law, with all its shocking ex- 
posure, would be worse than a thou. 
sand deaths! To survive the suffering 
of all the licensed ribaldry of some 
gowned coward, aspersing one’s ho-~ 
nour, calumniating, inventing, and 
when invention failed, suggesting mo- 
tives, the very thought of which in 
secret had driven a man to madness! 
to endure this—to read it—to know it 
went published over the wide globe, 
till one’s shame became the gossip of 
millions—and then, with a verdict ex~ 
torted from pity, damages awarded 
to repair a broken heart and a sullied 
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name, to carry this disgrace before 
one’s equals, to be again discussed, 
sifted, and cavilled at! No, Upton ; 
this poor, shattered brain would give 
way under such atrial. To compass 
it in mere fancy is already nigh to 
madness! It must be by other means 
than these that I attain my object!” 

The terrible energy with which he 
spoke actually frightened Upton, who 
fancied that his reason had already 
begun to show signs of decline. 

**‘ The world has decreed,” resumed 
Glencore, ‘that in these conflicts all 
the shame shall be the husband’s, but 
it shall not be so here !—she shall have 
her share, ay, and by heaven! not 
the smaller share either !” 

«* Why, what would you do?” asked 
Upton, eagerly. 

“Deny my marriage! call her my 
mistress !”’ cried Glencore, in a voice 
shaken with passion and excitement. 

“ But your boy — your son, Glen- 
core ?” 

** He shall be a bastard! You ma 
hold up your hands in horror, and look 
with all your best got-up disgust at such 
a scheme; but if you wish to see me 
swear to accomplish it, I'll do so now be- 
fore you, ay, on my knees before you! 
When we eloped from her father's 
house at Castellamare we were married 
by a priest at Capri—of the marriage 
no trace exists. ‘Ihe more legal cere- 
mony was ee before you, as 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Naples—of that 


I have the registry here; nor, except 
my courier Sanson, is there a living 
witness. If you determine to assert it, 
you will do so without a fragment of 


proof, since every document that could 
substantiate it is in my keeping. You 
shall see them for yourself. She is, 
therefore, in my power; and will any 
man dare to tell me how I should tem- 
per that power.” 

a your boy, Glencore, your 
% Is my boy's station in the 
world a prouder one by being the 
son of the notorious Lady Glencore, 
or as the offspring of a nameless mis- 
tress? What avail to him that he 
should have a title stained by her 
shame! Where ishe to go? In what 
land is he to live, where her infamy has 
not reached? Is it not a thousand 
times better that he enter life, ignoble 
and unknown—to start in the world’s 
race with what he may of strength and 
power—than drag on an unhonoured 
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existence, shunned by his equals, and 
only welcome where it is disgrace to 
find companionship.” 

*¢« But you surely have never contem- 
plated all the consequences of this rash 
resolve. It is the extinction of an 
ancient title, the alienation of a _ 
estate, when once you have declared 
your boy illegitimate.” 

«He is a beggar, I know it; the 

nalty he must pay is a heavy one; 

ut think of her, Upton, think of the 
haughty viscountess, revelling in splen- 
dour, and even in all her shame, the 
flattered, welcomed guest of that rotten, 
corrupt society she lives in. Imagine 
her in all the pride of wealth and beauty, 
sought after, adulated, worshipped as 
she is, suddenly struck down by the 
brand of this disgrace, and left upon 
the world without fortune, without 
rank, without even a name. To be 
shunned like a leper by the very mean- 
est of those it had once been an honour 
when she recognised them. Picture 
to yourself this woman, degraded to 
the position of all that is most vile and 
contemptible. She that scarcely con- 
descended to acknowledgeas her equals 
the best born and the highest, sunk 
down to the hopeless infamy of a mis- 
tress. They tell me she lenabed on 
the day I fainted at seeing her enter- 
ing the San Carlos at Naples—laughed 
as they carried me down the steps into 
the fresh air! Will she laugh now, 
think you? Shall I be called ‘Le 
Pauvre Sire,’ when she hears this? 
Was there ever a vengeance more ter- 
rible, more complete?” 

«* Again, I say, Glencore, you have 
no right to involve others in the 

nalty of her fault. Laying aside every 
ligher motive, you can have no more 
right to deny your boy's claim to his 
rank and fortune, than I, or any one 
else. It cannot be alienated nor ex- 
tinguished ; by his birth he became the 
heir to your title and estates.” 

** He has no birth, sir, he is a bas- 
tard—who shall deny it? You may,” 
added he, after a second’s pause, ‘‘ but 
where’s your proof? Is not every pro- 
bability as much against you as all do- 
cumentary evidence, since none will 
ever believe that I could rob myself of 
the succession, and make over my for- 
tune to heaven knows what remote re- 
lation.” 

** And do you expect me to become 
aparty to this crime?” asked Upton 
gravely. . 
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** You baulked mein one attempt at 
vengeance, and I did think you owed 
me a reparation !” 

** Glencore,”” said Upton, solemnly, 
** we are both of us men of the world ; 
men who have seen life in all its varied 
aspects sufficiently, to know the hol- 
lowness of more than half the preten- 
sion men trade upon as principle ; 
we have witnessed mean actions and 
the very lowest motives amongst the 
highest in station; and it is not for 
either of us to affect any overstrained 
estimate of men’s honour and good 
faith ; but I say to you, in all sincerity, 
that not alone do I refuse you all con- 
currence in the act you meditate, but 
I hold myself open to denounce and 
frustrate it.” 

«© You do!” cried Glencore, wildly, 
while with a bound he sat up in his 
bed, grasping the curtain convulsively 
for support. 

** Be calm, Glencore, and listen to 
me patiently.” 

** You declare that you will use the 
confidence of this morning against 
me,” cried Glencore, while the lines in 
his face became indented more deeply, 
and his bloodless lips quivered with 
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vr. 
**T only ask that you would hear me.” 

‘You owe me four thousand five 
hundred pounds, Sir Horace Upton,” 
said Glencore, in a voice barely above 
awhisper, butevery accent of which was 
audible. 

‘¢ I know it, Glencore,” said Upton, 
calmnly. ‘‘ You helped me by a loan 
of that sum in a moment of great diffi- 
culty. Your generosity went further, 
for you took, what nobody else would, 
my pemee security.” 

Glencore made no reply, but throw- 
ing back the bedclothes, slowly and 
painfully arose, and with tottering and 
uncertain steps, approached a table. 
With a trembling hand he unlocked a 
drawer, and taking out a paper, opened 
and scanned it over. 

«*There’s your bond sir,” said he, 
with a hollow, cavernous voice, as he 
threw it into the fire, and crushed it 
down into the flames with the poker. 
** There is now nothing between us. 
You are free to do your worst!” And 
as he spoke, a few drops of dark blood 
trickled from his nostril, and he fell 
senseless upon the floor. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE.* 


Aw opinion appears of late to have 
become prevalent, that the duties ap- 
pertaining to the civil service of this 
country are somewhat mismanaged ; 
that they are got through in an awk- 
ward manner; that many hands are 
used for little work; and that that 
little might be less, if it were arranged 
with better system and less routine. 
The rather formidable mass of papers 
on which it is now popene to make 
some remarks, is the upshot of the 
wisdom of, we presume, the best of 
our civil servants, as brought to bear 
upon the nature of the service to which 
they belong. Two of the number have 
been desired to try their hands on a 
new constitution for this hitherto ill- 
governed republic, and some two score 
others have been again invited to ani- 


madvert on the constitution so pre- 
pared. One gentleman, Mr. Arbuth- 
not, has contrived to obtain a hearing 
on the subject without invitation at 
all; and we must premise, that he 
seems to be fully as much entitled to 
the honour as any one of his brethren. 

Such is the collection of papers on 
the re-organisation of the civil service ; 
and it must be allowed that they call 
attention to a most important subject, 
and fully prove that there is room for 
amendment. 

To the Rev. Mr. Jowett has been 
accorded a place of his own—the place 
of honour, we presume. His wisdom 
concludes the book ; he is the one chief 
witness in favour of the scheme of the 
two reporters ; it is he who proves the 
practicability of the proposed reform, 


* “ Papers Relating to the Reorganisation of the Civil Service. Presented to Parliament 


by command of Her Majesty ” 
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who calculates the minute necessities 
of the future system, dissipates the dif- 
ficulties of arrangement, and shows 
himself to be ready, at a moment’s 
warning, to pick out from the largest 
crowd of candidates the exact number 
of best men required for the service of 
the nation. Mr. Jowett is tutor of 
Baliol: that he is an excellent college 
tutor we do not doubt, but we do much 
doubt whether the training that he has 
had in that capacity can ‘have taught 
him what are the desirable require- 
ments in a clerk in the civil service. 

It has for some years been apparent 
to us, that if a real Utopia could be 
perpiee with emigrants from Great 

ritain, Sir Charles Trevelyan would 
be the only man to whom could be con. 
fided the chief magistracy of the colony. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who rode wor- 
thily into fame on the cupola of the 
London Exhibition, is a fitting asso- 
ciate for so great an administrator, 
Eminently practical as was the Exhi- 
bition, it had, nevertheless, a strong 
savour of a successful Utopia ; the ordi- 
nary desagremens of worldly things 
were wanting; there was about it a 
dangerous lack of any alloy; it was 
terribly perfect! Money flew in, not 
faster, but only not faster than it could 
be collected; pickpockets were tabooed ; 
crowds behaved themselves with deco- 
rum ; policemen were not overbearing ; 
and there was no link to bind the build- 
ing to frailhumanity. Since that time 
nothing but perfection will suffice for 
such men as Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Mr. Cole; and no scheme for the 
improvement of the civil service could 
hope for their aid, unless it were so 
contrived as to create a class of clerks 
who should be altogether angelic, if 
not absolutely divine. We do not 
deny, nay we fully acknowledge, that 
there is much sound sense, much pro- 
mise of future improvement in this re- 
port, We do not doubt that the pro- 
mise will be ultimately matured; but 
it does appear to us that at starting 
these reformers soar too high. 

The report begins by an allusion to 
the importance of the civil service as a 
profession, and by a declaration that 
the ablest of the sons of Britain should 
be attracted into its ranks. It then, 
in a somewhat unnecessarily ungracious 
manner, enlarges on the defects of the 
men who do enter it. It is from the 
idle, the weak in mind, the infirm in 
body, the unambitious, the jolterheads, 


the ne’er-do-wells, the puny, and the 
diseased, that the offices of Govern. 
ment recejve their recruits. It enlarges 
on the difficulty of obtaining really 
working men for the civil service. 
Men go in young, and having secured 
their income, do not care to exert 
themselves. In the open professions, 
no cong gets no supper, little work 
gets little pay; but in the civil service 
the mute guest is treated as well as the 
tuneful—the idle drone enjoys as much 
honey as the busy bee. Men also 
endowed with a certain income are 
freed from those energetic struggles 
which open the mind and define the 
character, and thus they live and die 
like dormice. So at least say Sir 
Charles and Sir Stafford, 

The evils of patronage are then urged, 
A young man is nominated from favour, 
and the office-chief, who should put a 
veto on this nomination of the youngster 
if he be under educated or otherwise 
unfit, does not like to offend the great 
man who gave the appointment, and, 
neglecting his duty, admits the incom- 
petent nominee; or he is indifferent, 
and, knowing that the young man’s un- 
fitness will not affect himself, takes no 
trouble to inquire into the matter; or 
he is good-natured, and will not ruina 
young man’s prospects.. So say the 
reporters. We should think that ver 
little such indifference, very little aah 
good-nature, very little such fear of a 
political great man, can fairly be laid 
to the charge of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 

And here we must observe, that the 
idea given of an official life is a most 
depressing one:—‘ In two or three 
years he (the Government clerk) is as 
good as he can be at such an employ- 
ment. The remainder of his official 
life (after two or three years) can only 
exercise a depressing sadheuieas on him!” 
He not only begins with mechanical 
labour, but often ends with it. No. 
thing has been done after the clerk's 
appointment to turn his abilities to 
the best account.” These unfortunate 
clerks labour it seems under a ‘* con- 
viction that their success does not de- 

end on their own exertions, and that 
if they work hard it will not advance 
them, if they waste their time in idle- 
ness it will not keep them back.” In 
several departments the clerks are re- 
garded as having no claim whatever to 
the staff appointments.” We are told 
how clerks suffer, when ‘some one 
who has failed in other professions, and 
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who has no recommendation but that 
of family or political interest, is ap- 

ointed to a librarianship” over the 
~~ of deserving men. Alas! alas! 
if such really be the true state of the 
case, how could Sir Charles and Sir 
Stafford have looked to see the ambi- 
tious and the talented entering the civil 
service ? 

In this respect, however, as in others, 
we think that our reformers are carried 
away into exaggeration ; and we hope 
we shall be able to make good our opi- 
nion, that things are not so bad as they 
are made out to be. 

The reporters then go on to their 
main object, that of recommending 
how best to seek for good men for the 
public service. It is better, they say, 
to train young men than to look for ex- 
perienced labour. They declare that 
the service should be recruited from a 
properly selected body of candidates, 
and that the establishment of a fitting 
system of examination before appoint- 
ment is the first necessary step towards 
the desired end. A short period of 
probation in the service should follow 
the examination. 

Here we arrive at what is, in fact, 
the real reform proposed —the great 
change which Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote wish to ef- 
fect—the momentous step, to the fea- 
sibility of which Mr. Jowett bears such 
strong and substantial testimony. This 
is the blow under which the present 
system of patronage is to lie stricken 
to the death. It is this which is to rob 
the borough members of their means 
of gratifying constituents, and to open 
the elysium (Oh! what an elysium, ac- 
cording to Sir C. Trevelyan !)—the 
elysium of Somerset House—to the am- 
bitious, but unfriended, youth of the 
country. It is this which is to give 
new hopes to the universities, deprive 
the bar of its brightest aspirants, limit 
the hospitals to mediocrity, and carry 
off even a portion of the austere virtue 
which now ornaments the Church, 
Yes; and not only that. No Burns 
need be a gauger; no Thom need bea 
weaver; no heaven-born genius need 
make shoes, or otherwise waste his 
jewelled gifts on arts mechanical, when 
once Sir Charles shall have carried his 
reform. Ifthe shoemaker can do better 
than make shoes, let him come before 
Mr. Jowett and the examiners; and 
having proved his efficiency, let him 
cease from making shoes, and serve 


the Crown. Ifhe be good at calcula. 
tions, send him forthwith to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—if Providence 
have thrown languages in his way, let 
him go to the Foreign Office —if he 
poe a talent for legerdemain, let 
him sort letters at the Post Office. If 
he have a gift at all, Mr. Jowett will 
find it out, and turn him to account; 
if he have no gift, Mr. Jowett will, at 
any rate, find out so much, and send 
him back to his stall, with permission, 
however, to come and be re-examined 
as often as he will, till he have reached 
a certain age. 

The reporters recommend that a cen- 
tral board should be constituted for 
conducting the examination of candi- 
dates for the public service. Such a 
board, they say, should be composed 
of men holding independent position, 
and commanding general confidence. 
It should be presided over by a privy 
councillor, and should include persons 
experienced in the education of the 
upper and middle classes—Mr. Jowett 
we will say—and persons who are fa. 
miliar with public business — to wit, 
Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan. It should be 
made imperative upon candidates for 
employment in the civil service to pass 
an examination before this board, and 
obtain from it a certificate of fitness. 

This examination—we continue to 
give an outline of the measure pro- 
posed by the reporters—this examina- 
tion should be a competing literary 
examination ; that is to say — the 
qualifications inquired into should be 
those of literary attainments, and the 
successful candidates are not to be 
simply the men who have passed with 
credit, but those who, by comparison, 
are declared to be the best. 

We are then told that we shall se- 
cure the ‘services of the most pro- 
mising young men of the day, by a 
competing examination on a_ level 
with the highest description of educa. 
tion in the country.” The services of 
these most promising young men are 
no doubt desirable, but we do not see 
how they are to be obtained by any 
competing examination. A competing 
examination in itself is no bonus in 
these worldly days. Men do not now 
stride through all the dust of an 
Olympic race- course for a laurel. 
wreath. The glory of having his name 
written in the first place of honour on: 
Mr. Jowett’s list, will not entice the. 
most promising youth of his age into: 
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permanent service under the Crown ; 
there must be other inducements than 
these. There is much to wonder at, 
much to admire, in this collection of 
papers which we now have under re- 
view ; but there is nothing in them so 
admirable, nothing so wonderful, as 
the confidence with which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan looks forward to alluring 
the ambitious, the gifted, and the edu- 
cated, into his service, by a mere 
proclamation of the difficulty they are 
to encounter on their entrance. 

It is literally true, that not a word 
escapes Sir Charles as to the reward 
by which the ambitious, the gifted, 
and the educated, are to be brought 
up to these tremendous competing 
examinations; not a paragraph is de- 
voted to the guid pro quo—not a 
= is breathed as to the good 

ings which are to induce the first 
men of the age to undergo these ter- 
rible encounters before the face of 
Mr. Jowett. Now this does appear 
to be singular, but is it not wonder- 
fully beautiful ? 

This proposal is declared to be not 
inconsistent with the appropriation of 
— talents to special departments ; 

at is to say, the examining privy 
councillor, with his aids from Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere, will be able not 
only to select the best men, but also 
to adjudicate to the various successful 
candidates the peculiar office for 
which their attainments fitthem. Per- 
haps so; but if A. B. goes in for the 
Foreign Office, and finds himself ad- 
judicated to the Custom-House, what 
then? If C. D., having had an eye 
to the Treasury, and a fixed resolve 
to go no further from the centre of 
official life than the Admiralty at far- 
thest, if he finds himself allocated to 
Rowland Hill in Saint Martin’s le 
Grand? ‘The privy councillor and 
the Cambridge tutor cannot force 
these men into the allotted places; 
every successful man will require a 
special plum to be picked from the 

reasury pudding for his own eating, 
and, if not gratified, will hardly be 
induced, by the consciousness of his 
success, to succumb to the decision of 
the examiners. 

The examinations are to take place 
periodically, and previous to each 
trial announcement is to be made of 
the number of vacancies. For the 
lower class of appointments, the exa- 
minations are to be made in local 
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districts, and the privy councillor and 
the college tutor are to travel like 
judges of assize. Grands jours will 

eld in different provincial towns, 
and as it is feared that candidates will 
not come after the places, the places 
are to be taken to the candidates. 

*¢ The precise mode,” says Sir Char- 
les, **in which the successful candi- 
dates should be allotted to the several 
departments, will require some con- 
sideration, but there will be no diffi- 
culty which may not easily be over- 
come.” We never saw a stumbling- 
block more plainly pointed out, or 
more summarily disposed of! Different 
solutions of the difficulty are suggested, 
but none, it is clear, with the assured ap- 
probation of the suggestors. The heads 
of the offices may choose their men; yes, 
but what if the men won't go when so 
chosen? — what if the same man is 
chosen by various heads of offices ?— 
what if the heads prudently declare 
themselvesincompetent to make achoice 
without a further examination of their 
own? Or else the board may recom- 
mend particular men to particular de- 
partments. But if these chosen men 
won’t go when recommended — if, as 
will surely be the case, they all want to 
frequent the West End—if they eschew 
the Customs and Excise, and unduly 
hanker after the glories of Downing- 
street ?—in such a case, is the first-rate 
pane young man to be told that 

e must have the Excise or nothing, 
he having submitted to Mr. Jowett 
and the board with a special eye to the 
governance of a dozen colonies? Or 
the choice may be left to the men 
themselves, a restriction being placed 
on them to prevent improper choice. 
But if they all choose the same? If 
they all prefer the plums, and reject 
the suet, as may not improbably be 
the case, what then? We fear the 
reporters have not sufficiently matured 
this matter, and that much further 
consideration must be given to it, 
before anything like a feasible arrange- 
ment is proposed. 

Every male inhabitant of these 
realms, and, for aught we see, of all 
other realms, is to be admissible at 
these examinations, provided they are 
of a given age, and can produce satis- 
factory reference as to their moral 
character. We may therefore say 
that every born male that attains the 
age, we believe, of seventeen, may have 
his chance. As to the reference to 
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moral character, most of us know how 
easily that is obtained, and when ob- 
tained, what it is worth. We could 
wish that the reporters had stated 
whether Americans and other foreign- 
ers are to be admitted; there is, at 
any rate, nothing in the report to ex- 
clude them. 

There may, perhaps, be a rational 
doubt as to the extreme anxiety which 
Sir Charles thinks will be evinced by 
the most promising young men of the 
age to attend these examinations ; but 
there can, we think, be no doubt that, 
under such circumstances as_ these, 
crowds of candidates would attend 
upon the examiners. Quantity would 
be there, though quality might be 
wanting ; and Mr. Jowett would revel 
in his multiplicity of question-papers, 
and in the rapidity of his curt vivd voce 
examinations. 

Allusion is then made to the nature 
of the subjects on which examination 
is to be had. Mauch in this matter is 
to be left to the examiners, but the 
reporters suggest that the subjects 
should be as numerous as possible, to 
try the different aptitudes of the dif- 
ferent candidates. They do not com- 
mit themselves by recommending any 
particular syllabus, any list of indis- 
pensable attainments, any arrange- 
ment of questions; but merely hint 
that proficiency in history, jurispru- 
dence, political economy, modern lan- 
guages, political and physical geo- 
graphy, and other matters, besides the 
staple of classics and mathematics, 
will be useful! Useful! Can Sir 
Charles find no higher epithet by 
which to honour such a list of accom- 
plishments? Useful! and this, be it 
remembered, in a boy just past seven- 
teen. Does Sir Charles consider that 
at that age the majority of even well- 
educated lads do not know the correct 
meaning of such terms as political 
economy and physical geography ?— 
that a staple of mathematics at that 
age is a very rare attainment, indi- 
cating precocious genius, and that a 
proficiency in modern languages, at an 
early age, must be a peculiar gift of 
nature, which he cannot expect to find 
in many of even these most promising 
and most gifted lads, who are to crowd 
to his examinations? After reading 
the above list of preliminary accom- 

lishments, as given by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who can doubt his title to 
be governor of Utopia? 
VOL, XLVI.—-NO. CCLXXIV. 
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Having completed their proposals as 
to the mode to be adopted for filling 
vacancies in the public service, the 
reporters go on to suggest some regu- 
lations for using the energy, talent, 
and educated skill, which they shall 
have collected together by their exa- 
minations. In the first place, intel- 
lectual and mechanical labour is to be 
separated. Much, they say, has al- 
ready been done by the appointment 
of a class of supplementary clerks, 
who it seems are to be shifted about 
from office to office, to do the copying 
and drudgery, and who are never to 
rise to the receipt of higher pay than 
what may be considered remunerative 
for mechanical labour. 

It seems to us to be useless to make 
two classes of office-clerks, both of 
which are to be filled by men chosen 
in early youth by a system of compe- 
titive examinations. In offices in 
which purely mechanical labour can 
be separated from the higher duties, 
it would appear expedient to employ 
in such labour persons of a wholly 
different class, at weekly wages. Such 
men would never look to rise into the 
class of clerks—they would have their 
rewards in their own class; and the 
very fact of their being paid by weekly 
wages instead of yearly salaries, would 
confine the service to the class of men 
who would be desired for such work. 
Whatever method may be ultimately 
decided on for filling the ranks of 
clerks, the class of servants to which 
we now allude should, we think, not 
be included in the arrangement. It 
will be alleged that secrecy would be 
endangered by entrusting copies to 
uneducated men, or, to use the term 
most intelligible to the world, if others 
than gentlemen be employed. We 
cannot quite agree to this—messen- 
gers in public offices are already most 
confidentially entrusted with the care 
of public papers. The generality, 
also, of copies required is not of such 
a nature as to imperil national in- 
terests by being made public, nor are 
they of sufficient interest to excite 
curiosity. Copies of important state 
papers might still be made by confi- 
dential clerks; and while we are on 
the subject of copying, we must also 
protest against the general use of 
manual labour for a kind of work, 
which can be nearly equally well done 
by a machine, 

We have no further suggestion from 
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the reporters as to the division of 
labour, though, as we have seen, at- 
tention is somewhat ostentatiously 
drawn to the matter. The fact is, 
that the subject is felt to be one on 
which it is very difficult to suggest 
any general rule. Practically, there is 
not much difficulty in any individual 
office ; the higher class of duties gra- 
dually fall into the hands of the most 
competent men, who do, we believe, 
usually reap some, though perhaps an 
inadequate, reward for the exertion 
of their energies. The reporters are 
too anxious to lay down absolute laws 
for the governance of the public ser. 
vice, which laws, when they come to 
the wording of them, slip through 
their fingers like water. 

The question of promotion is then 
considered. By promotion, we mean 
all increase of salary, either by length 
of service, or by transference from one 
class to another; and on this subject 
we are inclined to think that the ob- 
servations of the reporters are on the 
whole judicious. It is preposterous 
that either a stupid or an idle man 
should rise to the highest pay of his 
office by the mere vis inertia of long 
servitude, while the true labourer is 
kept on low wages by the number of 
men above him of this description ! 

We believe, however, that the sys- 
tem of selection by merit is more 
widely used already in our public 
offices than Sir Charles is aware of ; 
we believe also that the duty of select- 
ing has been found to be most onerous 
and disagreeable. In such selection 
the selector, even though actuated by 
the fairest intentions, can hardly avoid 
a bias of unconscious favouritism ; 
and we think, therefore, for the sake 
of both parties, the clerks from whom 
the selection is to be made and the 
officer who is to make it, every possible 
precaution should be used to prevent 
undue promotion. 

It is suggested that on every occa- 
sion of promotion, the officer imme- 
diately in authority should furnish to 
the secretary of the department the 
names of a certain number of eflicient 
men, from whom the latter should 
choose, and that a report on the ser- 
vices of each should accompany the 
name when so handed in. ‘The secre- 
tary would then again report to the 
head of the office, who, so guided, 
would make his selection. Even all 
this precaution will not prevent. the 
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operation of favouritism, but we do 
not see that any other method would 
more effectually do so; and, without 
doubt, the operation of this system 
would in effect bring the good men 
into the good places. B. and C., 
being both bright and equally so, C., 
the better beloved, may possibly be 
unnecessarily exalted over the head of 
B.; but no amount of love will, under 
such a system, enable the mediocre D. 
to mount up above them both, or will 
prevent the whole three from rising 
over the head of the useless and incor- 
rigible A. We may also express an 
opinion that the moderate use of good. 
service additional pay would not only 
do much towards inducing valuable 
energy, but would give great assistance 
to the heads of offices in selecting men 
for permanent promotion. The clerk, 
when promoted, would of course not 
take his good-service pay with him 
into the higher class, but would have 
again to earn in it in his new position. 

Complaint is made by the reporters 
of the ‘fragmentary character of the 
service.” This expression hardly ex- 
plains itself, but it is meant to imply 
that a youth appointed to the War 


Office learns nothing of the duties of 
the Admiralty ; that a Custom-House 
landing-surveyor is unable to do the 
work of a provincial Post-office, or a 
clerk in the Poor- Law office that of a 


clerk in the Treasury. We cannot 
look upon this as a defect, any more 
than we do on the ignorance of a 
butcher in the haberdashery business, 
or the inaptitude of a shoemaker to 
make sponge-cakes. ‘The reporters 
would change the clerks about from 
oflice to office, and would, we presume, 
if they had the power, force the butcher 
to measure tape and the shoemaker to 
whip cream. ‘They have very high 
authority against them, and, in advo- 
cating a system so diametrically op- 
posed to that now received as to the 
division of labour, give proof at any 
rate of their courage. 

Such are the recommendations made 
to the Government by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
for the amelioration of the civil ser- 
vice; and to this, as we have said 
before, is appended a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, Fellow and Tutor 
of Baliol College, Oxford, in which 
that gentleman gives much advice on 
the subject of the proposed examina~ 
tions. 
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He first insists on the pa of 
obtaining due reference and certificates 
with all the candidates. Certificates, 
both of birth and baptism, are to be 
forthcoming, and reference is to be 
made to a clergyman or minister. 
This, by the way, gives much umbrage 
to free-thinking Mr. Mill, who remarks 
that clergymen would of course give 
their recommendations to none but 
their own congregation, and that thus 
severe penalties would be attached to 
the non-attendance at some place of 
worship. We do not ourselves see the 
injustice of such a penalty, in a 
country where so great a majority of 
the population do worship God under 
some Christian denomination, but we 
cannot acknowledge the utility of Mr. 
Jowett’s references. If a young man’s 
career before the age of twenty has 
been scandalously immeral, he will 
not be apt to present himself before 
the examiners with any chance of 
passing a successful examination; if 
he can do so, his proficiency should be 
allowed to give him at that early age 
this chance of redeeming his character. 
Any young man, not scandalously im- 
moral, would find no difficulty in ob- 
taining such certificates as those re- 
quired. Indeed we look on such 
certificates as all but useless, and 
would venture to recommend that they 
should not needlessly be multiplied. 
We think that a simple certificate as 
to the date of birth should be alone 
required. If it be thought necessary 
to have evidence of physical capacity, 
that may be best obtained from a 
medical examination, under the hands 
of a Government surgeon or physician, 
as is the practice on the entrance of 
cadets into the Indian service. 

Having disposed of this question, 
Mr. Jowett rushes joyously in among 
his examination-papers, and here he is 
quite at home. ‘Let us estimate,” 
says he, ‘the amount of vacancies of 
the superior class at 250, and the 
number of candidates at 2,000. The 
last is somewhat alarming. The best 
way to disperse the crowd will be by 
holding examinations continually "— 
{what a glorious prospect for Mr. 
Jowett !]—“‘say five in each year— 
three in London, one in Edinburgh, 
and one in Dublin, Thus the number 
is reduced to 400 for each examina- 
tion—a number which may easily be 
managed.” : 
Softly, Mr. Jowett! Supposing you 
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to be right as to the 250 vacancies for 
thesuperiorclass(for which supposition, 
by-the-bye, we do not see any evidence 
adduced, but, on the contrary, a great 
diversity of =e among those who 
ought to be the best acquainted with 
the subject — Mr. Murdock, of the 
Emigration Board, reckons the annual 
vacancies in the first and second-class 
offices at thirty-seven a-year), but 
supposing you to be right as to the 
250 vacancies, by what earthly system 
of calculation have you arrived at the 
2,000 candidates? This number, we 
agree with Mr, Jowett, is rather 
alarming, even though it shall be sub- 
divided into five; but why are we so 
to limit the ambitious youth of this 
country? Why are we to suppose 
that 400 only will appear at each of 
the five national examinations, as de- 
sirous of being enrolled among the 
most gifted and most promising young 
men of the age? Does Mr. Jowett 
suppose that the applicants for places 
to men in power aré pot more nu- 
merous than these? and such appli- 
cants are only those who think that 
circumstances have given them some 
chance of favour. Under the new 
regime, any man may be an applicant. 
We wish that we may see Mr. Jowett 
when first addressing his crowded 
audience in the examination-hall in 
Dublin! Four hundred candidates for 
the civil service of the nation! Why, 
the whole of Young Ireland will rush 
undivided to the struggle. The honor. 
able ambition of serving their country 
will animate the bosom of every father, 
mother, and sisters as well as every 
son. All these are promising and 
gifted —no doubts of rejection will 
prevail, and the contest for a foot of 
desk -accommodation in Mr. Jowett’s 
blessed halls of examination will’ be 
awful. 

Whether in truth the really gifted, 
the really promising, the really ambi- 
tious, youth of this country will un- 
dergo such examinations as these sug- 
gested, for such rewards, may well be 
doubted. It may also be matter of 
doubt whether it is desirable that the 
civil service should entice to itself any 
very large proportion of so rare and 
valuable a commodity. But there can 
be no doubt that such examinations 
would be crowded by unworthy candi- 
dates, by ill-educated lads, of whom 
ill-educated parents would be igno- 
rantly hopeful, and that the task of 
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the examiners would be herculean. 
Will it be worth the while to remove 
in so painful a manner a mountain of 
chaff, to arrive at last at a basket of 
grain, and that not of the best 
quality ? 

Mr. Jowett goes on with his caleu- 
Jations. ‘The examination on paper of 
each candidate should last for a week, 
to which should be added “ an hour of 
nivd voce.” ‘This he estimates at the 
“rosa of 4,800 long papers, and 400 
nours of * vivd voce! !” Will he allow 
us to add a nought to each of these 
amounts? We can safely say that in 
doing so we have as true a base on 
which to build our estimates as he has 
had. 

«* The salaries of the examiners should 
be liberal.” In this we fully agree 
with him; considering the nature of 
the task, they can hardly be too 
liberal. They should be irremovable 
as are the judges, and they should 
have several clerks and a secretary. 
At their head should be a privy-coun- 
cillor. We do not object to all this 
proposed grandeur, but we think that 
none but a modern Hercules could 
duly fill the chair in which that privy- 
councillor will have to sit. 

Mr. Jowett then proceeds to the 
subjects of examination, and begins 
moderately. He would confine the 
first day to the qualifications most 
universally required — fast and neat 
handwriting, a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic and book-keeping, and 
English composition. If he would 
strike out the word “thorough,” and 
insert the word ‘‘ adequate,” qualify 
his requisition for English composition, 
and make this his final as well as his 
initiatory trial—if he would end here, 
and insure to us that all who enter the 
public service would be accomplished 
so far—he would really confer an im- 
mense boon upon the Government. 
A thorough knowledge of arithmetic 
and book-keeping! Can Mr. Jowett 
recommend to us any young lads from 
seventeen to twenty with such a know- 
ledge, and who have attained it, not 
by practice at work, but merely by 
educational preparation? We know 
of none such. English composition ! 
Can Mr. Jowett tell us how many 
pupils have passed out of his hands 
during the last ten years, so gifted as 
to be masters of English composition ? 
We do not mect these juvenile Ma- 
caulays in our converse with the world. 
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We have rather been inclined to con- 
sider the science of English composi- 
tion as one seldom acquired before 
maturity—as one too often neglected 
through a whole life, even by the 
educated—as the greatest ornament of 
those possessed of it, the greatest want 
with so many good and useful men, 
who are utterly ignorant of its rules. 
Will Mr. Jowett forgive us if we point 
out to him that he has sinned against 
the rules of English composition, in the 
very sentence in which he requires 
a knowledge of them as a first preli- 
minary in his youthful candidates? 
Will he also allow us to call his atten- 
tion to the peculiar language in which 
the eminent Mr. Chadwick, through 
nearly a hundred pages of this volume, 
insists on the merits of the newly- 
proposed plan? Is it such English 
composition as Mr. Chadwick’s that 
Mr. Jowett would desire for his 
novices ? 

** When this preliminary examina- 
tion has been disposed of, we come to 
the principal one.” Mr. Jowett goes 
on to say how the examination must 
be limited. It is useless to look for 
what we might wish, says he—we 


must look for what we can actually 


get. Education at our schools, col- 
leges, and inns of court, has been very 
limited ; physical science and civil 
engineering have scarcely yet found 
their way down into education, but 
still they may be introduced. These 
circumstances are somewhat discourag- 
ing, and will not allow Mr. Jowett to 
expect in his class-rooms higher at- 
tainments than those mentioned below. 
As he has said above, *‘ we must test 
a young man’s ability by what he 
knows, and not what we wish him to 
know.” ‘Therefore Mr. Jowett con- 
fines himself as follows :— 


FOUR SCHOOLS. 

1. Classical Literature. 

2. Mathematics, with Practical Applica- 
tion, and Natural Science. 

8. Political Economy and Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

4. Modern Languages and Modern His- 
tory, including International Law. 


Each candidate is to be examined 
necessarily in two schools, and no can- 
didate may be examined in more. 

We will not insist on the absurdity 
of the requirements here held out as 
being necessary in a young lad just 
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about to enter an office at the age of 
eighteen, because it may be acknow- 
ledged that even all this would be 
useful, if it could be had; but what 
strikes us with surprise is, that Mr. 
Jowett should think that young men 
so educated will present themselves as 
candidates for such prizes. He must 
be aware that by far the majority of 
men leaving Oxford could not pass a 
respectable examination in two of the 
above schools. But men are to go into 
the public service at the age that they 
enter college, not at the age that they 
leave it; they are also to come from a 
class educated in a less costly, and, we 
presume, less perfect manner, than 
those who fill our universities; they 
are, in fact, to be the same men who 
now fill the public offices, only better 
instructed. That they ought to be 
better instructed than they are, we 
admit; but we cannot at present see 
whence such an extent of erudition is 
to come, as that which Mr. Jowett 
expects. 

Mr. Jowett then goes on to the 
lower class of public servants, and 
estimates the annual vacancies at 500. 
According to Mr. Murdock’s calcula- 
tion, these will not exceed 125 a-year. 
We are not told what is the estimated 
number of candidates; but, as they 
are to come from the poorer classes, 
the examination is to be carried to 
them, near their own houses. Mr. 
Jowett is no clearer than are Sir 
Charles and Sir Stafford, in defining 
the offices which are to be so filled, 
but he alludes specially to excisemen 
and tide-waiters. We do not know 
whether country postmasters, letter- 
carriers, tax-collectors, and such like, 
are to be included. We would, how- 
ever, suggest that it will be expedient 
in the Government to confine itself at 
first to ascertaining the best method 
of filling the situations of clerks in the 
bona fide metropolitan public oflices, 
in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 

Having produced their plan, and ob- 
tained the co-operation of Mr. Jowett, 
the reporters called upon sundry gen- 
tlemen standing high in the civil ser- 
service, and also on various clergymen, 
we presume on account of their cogni- 
zance of college examinations, to give 
their opinion on the matter; and the 
bulk of the volume before us consists of 
these opinions. They are very equally 
divided as to the merits and demerits 
of the proposed plan. We observe 
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that gentlemen who have not been 
long in harness, such as Mr. Cole and 
Dr. Playfair, strongly advocate the 
new system; others who have passed 
their lives at the desk, such as Mr. 
Arbuthnot, for instance, Sir A. Spear- 
man, Sir James Stephen, and Mr. 
Bromley, greatly doubt the adequacy 
of the proposed examinations. We 
do not insist on the objections raised 
by Mr. Waddington, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Ilome Depart- 
ment, although we would counsel those 
interested in the matter to read what 
he has written. He comes forward in 
a spirit of pure resistance to the re- 
porters, and with much wit, and 
sundry Latin and Greek quotations, 
fulminates at them a paper, which is, 
at any rate, very amusing. We pre- 
sume they were bound to print the 
answers they received; but they do 
seem to have suffered under a hard 
lot at being made to publish and cir- 
culate a document so very little eulo- 
gistic either of their official judgment, 
or extra-oflicial common sense. 

We cannot but observe with how 
much vehemence many of those best 
able to express an opinion on the mat- 
ter repudiate the evil character given 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan to the ser- 
vice ; and it must be remembered that 
this is done by men whose own stand- 
ing is in nowise affected by the calum- 
ny, if calumny it be. Mr, Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Hawes, Mr. Waddington, Mr. 
Murdock, Mr. Addington, Sir Thomas 
Freemantle, Sir Thomas Redington, 
Sir A. Spearman, all exclaim loudly. 
«*[ must demur,” says Mr. Hawes 
(p. 359), ** to the general character of 
the service given in the report.” Mr. 
Addington remarks (p. 348)—*‘I do 
not hesitate to say at once, that I can- 
not but regard the statements of de- 
fects presented in the report as very 
much overcharged.” Sir 'T. Freeman. 
tle says (p. 319)—* I feel called upon, 
so far as my own experience goes, to 
deny the accuracy of these conclusions. 
I believe that the elerks and oflicers of 
the civil departments, in general, are 
faithful and diligent.” Sir A. Spear- 
man says (p. 397)—** My own convic- 
tion is, that the condition of the civil 
service is not such as is described in 
those parts of the report I have ad- 
verted to; 1 do not think that it is 
composed, in a large proportion, of the 
indolent, the incapable, and the sick- 
ly.” And Mr. Arbuthnot (pp. 403, 
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404, 405) speaks out in plainer lan- 


As very much of the strength of the 
reporters’ argument hangs on the pre- 
sumed acknowledged incompetence of 
Government clerks, it would appear to 
be expedient that this question should 
be fully and fairly settled before we pro- 
ceed further. Are the public offices 
crowded with the unambitious, the indo- 
lent, the incapable ; with sickly youths 
whoare continually obliged to be absent 
on the score of ill health ; and men who 
are so placed because they are unable 
elsewhere to earn their bread? Is the 
work of the Government ill done ; and 
if so, is it through the fault of the 
clerks, or the fault of the system under 
which the clerks are trained to work ? 
A third question also presents itself. 
Are the clerks paid on a scale suffi- 
ciently high to msure those valuable 
services which the Government now 
requires ? 

hose who have watched the civil 
service for some years cannot but be 
aware that at any rate a strong pre- 
judice has grown up against Govern- 
ment clerks. Whether they be idle or 
not, a large portion of the public have 
been taught to think that they are so. 
That ill-fated necessary of official life 
—red tape—is alluded to whenever the 
Treasury, or War Office, or Somerset 
House are spoken of; and by many, 
including, we believe, a majority of 
those influential gentlemen who write 
for the public press, the very souls of 
the denizens of Downing-street are 
thought to be a in meshes of 
this useful article. We never, how- 
ever, could yet learn what was meant by 
the charge brought against official 
characters by these inauspicious words. 
Red tape, we should say, denotes or- 
der, precision of position among nu- 
merous papers, and careful arrange- 
ments. tterly, also, another equally 
grave charge has been brought for- 
ward. Papers are too systematically 
docketed! The minds of public ser- 
vants’ are given up to indexes and 
pigeon-holes; and clerks creep 
through their work in routine, instead 
of dashing out for themselves an ori- 
inal course, in which genius can be 
Sis layed and trammels overcome ! 
ust at present it almost exceeds our 
courage to run counter to so popular a 
prejudice as that by which official rou- 
tine has been made odious. We do 
not, in this article, wish either to de- 
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fend or accuse the management of the 
existing war ; but it does appear to us 
that this prejudice, which has been so 
greatly strengthened by our calamities 
in the Crimea, is being fostered by the 
press, until all government will gra- 
dually become impracticable. It has 
long been the birthright of a Britain 
to grumble at every detail of public 
life, though he is ready enough at self- 
praise, when he takes a general view 
of the institutions of his country. 
Our statesmen are never either active 
or wise ; our generals are usually the 
most incompetent that can be selected ; 
our bishops are actuated solely by love 
of money ; and our lawyers are so en- 
veloped in chicanery as to be incapa- 
ble of viewing any point by the light 
of common sense. Nevertheless, our 
country stands high among the na- 
tions—our soldiers do win their fair 
share of battles—our Church does do 
its duty by religion, at least as well as 
those of other realms — and property 
and life are comparatively safe. 

We believe that it is this national 
propensity to grumbling which has 
traduced the character of the civil ser- 
vice, and disgraced it with the odious 
red-tape brand of infamy. That the 
civil service does require amendment, 
may probably be admitted; but men 
in the position of the reporters, who 
have been called upon by the Govern- 
ment which they serve to propose such 
methods of amendment as the service 
does require, should have been pecu- 
liarly careful to keep themselves free 
from prejudice against the service, as 
from prejudice in its favour. This we 
think they have not done. 

Peculiar weight is attached to the 
charge of general sickness brought 
against the different officers. Young 
men of feeble health, say the reporters, 
are continually appointed, and are, of 
course, continually absent: so promi- 
nently has this been put forward, that 
Sir C. Trevelyan, in a kind of supple- 
mentary report, drawn up in answer 
to Mr. Arbuthnot’s remarks in defence 
of the civil service, has justified, by re~ 
ference to a particular department, his 
accusations on this head. The Public 


Record Establishment is the unfortu- 
nate office so disagreeably signalised ; 
and as Sir Charles, with all his oppor- 
tunities of reference, has pitched upon 
this, we may fairly look upon it as the 
weakest of the weak; as the last re- 
source of the halt, the lame, and the 
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blind ; as the very hospital of public 
offices; as one in which a robust con- 
stitution would feel itself to be truly 
like a fish out of water. Let us see 
what has been the amount of such ab. 
sence, during five years, in this atra- 
bilious, consumptive, rheumatic, fever- 
stricken department—in this ghastly 
depdt for the preservation of dusty do- 
cuments. There are in it twenty-one 
junior clerks, who have in five years 
been absent 1,799 days—i.e,, 360 days 
in each year. We shall give a near 
approach to the actual state of the 
matter, if we say that, on an average, 
each man was absent one day in three 
weeks. The absence is not quite so 
much; but we will say that it is one 
day in three weeks, or seventeen days 
in the year for each man. Now, it is 
to be observed that some one unfortu- 
nate had, in 1848, a very bad illness, 
and was absent 222 days, taking a 
lion’s share of this indulgence ; also, 
in 1849, one—we imagine the same 
gentleman — got possession of 156 
days, this probably being the period 
of convalescence after the illness of 
222 days in the previous year. Thus 
one bout of illness reduces the total for 
the other twenty gentlemen to 1,421 
days in the five years, or about four- 
teen days a-year each. We also find 
that in this lazar-house of invalids six 
clerks had no ill health in 1848, seven 
had none in 1849, eight had none in 
1850, and that in 1851 and 1852 seven 
men were exempt in each. 

Now, we will appeal with confidence 
to any medical — who has 
been in charge of large bodies of men, 
whether the amount of illness here in- 
dicated is extreme. It must be borne 
in mind that this case is brought for- 
ward as an extreme case; as one posi- 
tively to justify, by a simple reference 
to it, the opinion expressed by the re- 
porters of the sickly habits of Govern- 
ment clerks; as one sufficient of itself 
to stop Mr, Arbuthnot’s mouth. If 
the public have nothing more to com- 
plain of on the score of ill health than 
this, we think they may be well satis- 
fied; and we also think that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote 
should have paused before they ex- 
posed any office to public notice in so 
unenviable a manner on such trifling 
grounds. 

It is a matter of notoriety, that men 
who can be absent from their work on 
account of ill health, without detri- 
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ment to their income, will be so absent 
oftener than men who do not enjoy the 
same privilege. This is no more, or 
rather no worse, than must always be 
expected from human nature. If Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is able to fill his 
desks with troops of angels, he may 
avoid this evil: nothing short of such 
a troop will, we think, satisfy all the 
exigencies of the civil service as set 
forth by him. 

Having so far gone into the ques- 
tion of health, let us make some in- 
quiry as to the want of ambition and 
want of energy complained of. That 
there is an absence of, at any rate, 
gratified ambition, we may assume 
from the fact that the civil service has 
offered no such gratification to its mem- 
bers. We may also assume that am- 
bition will not exist as a distinguishing 
trait in any profession in which this 
last infirmity finds nothing that it can 
feed on. We wonder indeed that am- 
bition can be considered desirable in 
civil servants by a man so exigeant as 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. Ambition is 
generally not docile, nor obedient: 
vaulting ambition cannot be expected 
to confine its youthful years to the art 
of copying fastly, and its maturer pow- 
ers to writing letters for other people 
to sign. Ambition, we should say, 
had better, under existing circum- 
stances, keep itself out of Government 
offices. It might be troublesome, we 
think, to joint lords and under-seere- 
taries, who are desirous of using, with 
but slender acknowledgment, the ta- 
lents of those below them. Ambition 
might desire to sign its own name; 
might claim as its own peculiar pro- 
ae some colonial constitution ; might 
oudly blazen forth the ignorance of 
some novice of a commissioner, or de- 
clare itself superior to some newly-ap- 
pointed chairman, utterly unconscious 
of the nature of the duties required of 
him. We think this allusion to ambi- 
tion is unfortunate on the part of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. 

The cational gratification of ambi- 
tion in the civil service would be the 
possession of the rewards which it has 
to give. We will not speak of Cabinet 
Ministers or their colleagues, who go 
in and out with the Government. As 
our Constitution is at present arranged, 
these situations must be held by men 
of wealth, and are not therefore within 
the grasp of officers who have to de- 
pend on the civil service as a profes. 
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sion. Let us, however, look to the 
grade of places next in order—that 
which consists of under-secretaries, 
permanent secretaries, chairmen, com- 
missioners, and such like—and see 
how many of these are filled by men 
who have entered the public service as 
junior clerks. The book before us 
offers to us a list of such gentlemen. 
How many of these named in the table 
of contents, as having been called on 
for their opinion, have won their way 
to their present rank by serving through 
the different grades of their offices ? 
We do not know the history of all 
these gentlemen; but we believe there 
is one. We believe that Mr. Bromley, 
who, as Accountant to the Navy, pro- 
bably receives £1,000 a-year —and 
whose paper in this volume is, per- 
haps, practically the soundest essay 
given to us on the real requirements of 
the service—we believe that he alone 
of all the number entered the service 
as a junior clerk, 

Let us look through the names. 
Colonel Larcom was an officer in the 
engineers; Sir James Stephen was a 
barrister ; Mr. Power's first appoint- 
ment was, we believe, that of assistant- 
commissioner; Sir Cornewall Lewis be- 
gan as a commissioner; Mr. Chadwick 
has, as he tells us, been all his life em- 
ployed in high places: if he be em- 
ployed again, we hope it will be in 
some situation in which he may not 
have to use his talents as an author. 
Sir Thomas Redington came into office 
through parliament ; Mr. Griffith was 
selected on account of special qualifi- 
cations, but never served as a clerk ; 
Mr. Hill invented penny postage- 
stamps, and so brought himself into 
place; Mr. Cole is a child of the Ex- 
hibition; nay, we believe we may say 
he was the parent of it. Mr. Romilly, 
we presume, was a barrister—the Ro- 
millys always are. Of Mr. Wood's 
early days we know nothing; but be- 
lieve that he was born a chairman. 
Mr. Merivale certainly was a barris- 
ter—he tells us as much; the world 
knew of him, however, as a scholar and 
an author, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that he should have buried hiinself 
among the colonies. The Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas Freemantle was a politi- 
cian ; so, we presume, was Mr. Ad- 
dington: at any rate he was never a 
clerk. Mr. Hawes was a politician ; 
Dr. Playfair a philosopher ; Mr. Wad- 
dington, at any rate, is a very witty 
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gentleman ; and Sir A. F. Spearman 
was Assistant-Secretary to the Trea- 
sury before we were out of our cradles. 

Nevertheless there have been men of 
ambition in the civil service, and doubt- 
less are so still; but it is by extra. 

rofessional exertions that they have 
fiad to distinguish themselves. Charles 
Lamb, Henry Taylor, and Crofton 
Croker, made names for themselves ; 
but no opportunity was given them of 
doing so in the departments to which 
they were attached. The civil service 
is a stepmother, and has no right to 
expect affectionate, heart-given offices 
from her children. We trust we may 
hear no more of the want of ambition 
on the part of the clerks, till we also 
hear of the rewards for which ambition 
is to struggle. 

Now as to the want of industry on 
the part of Government clerks. ‘This 
is a more difficult charge to answer, 
partly because we do not feel satisfied 
that there may not be some truth in it, 
and partly because it is very difficult 
to arrive at the real truth in such a 
matter. Of this, however, we may 
rest assured, that if Government clerks 
be idle, Government heads of offices are 
to blame for it. Young men from se- 
venteen to twenty-three will be idle, if 
they be allowed to be idle. ‘The ma- 
jority at Oxford and Cambridge are 
idle ; the majority of medical students 
are idle; the majority of legal stu- 
dents are idle—that is, they do very 
much less than their older friends 
would have them do. These young 
men can be blamed by none but their 
friends, as they are not paid to work ; 
but the fact of receiving pay will not 
alter the nature of the youth: and un- 
tila better system of departmental dis- 
cipline be adopted, we are inclined to 
think that junior clerks will be idle, 
though they had passed with never so 
much credit before Mr. Jowett and his 
tribunal. 

We believe that till of late the sys- 
tem of discipline, if we may call it a 
system, has been such as expressly to 
foster idleness in our public offices. 
Make the best you can of bad tools, 
has been the motto oftenest in use ; 
that is, ifa tool should turn out on 
hands to be useless, it was to be borne 
with, and not discarded. Who can- 
not see that under such a rule tools 
would turn out to be bad, even the 
very tools that would have been good 
enough, if it had been well known in 
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the service that a thoroughly bad tool 
would not be endured? Long-suffer- 
ing, extreme clemency, a desire to 
avoid the annoyance consequent on 
the fracas which a dismissed clerk can 
sometimes produce, dread of want of 
support, and positive goodnature, have 
created that idleness of which the re- 
porters are so ashamed ; and with all 
submission to their more experienced 
judgment, we cannot but think that 
this idleness may be cured without a 
board of examiners — cannot be cured 
by a board of examiners. 

We remember a case in which the 
head of an office, a strict disciplina- 
rian for an oflicial man, called a 
junior clerk to him, and exhibiting a 
page of a letter-book, in which the 
youngster had copied, or pretended to 
copy, certain letters on the preceding 
day, assured him, that bad as the page 
appeared, he would not dismiss him, 
it he, the clerk himself, could read 
any one line of his own writing. This 
the lad could not do, and so was dis- 
missed. In fact, the book had been 
scrawled over with a pen, and no 
words had been written. But what 
can one think of the previous discip- 
line of an office in which matters had 
come to such a pass? This clerk did 
not commence his course of official 
bad conduct by such outrageous ab- 
surdity as this. Let us consider the 
amount of ill conduct which would 
have been endured; the very slight 
approach to official usefulness which 
would have passed muster. If he 
could have read one line of his own 
handwriting he might have remained ! 
It is expected that we shall ascend 
immediately, at one spring, from such 
a state as this to a perfect knowledge 
of arithmetic and English composition, 
an intimate acquaintance with abstract 
sciences, a few foreign languages, po- 
litical economy, and international law ! 

In sober earnest, we grieve to see 
such Utopian theories broached by 
men, to whom may be conceded the 

ower of making practical experiments 
in them. 

Having granted that there are idle 
young men in the civil service, and 
having, as we think, accounted for it, 
let us inquire how best such idleness 
may be prevented, and also let us see 
what are practically the necessary at- 
tainments which should be required in 
a Government office clerk, and how 
their possession should be ensured. 
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The reporters and Mr. Jowett clear- 
ly want to have the article, namely, a 
good Government clerk, ready-made 
to their hand, so that they may have 
no trouble with him after his appoint- 
ment. He is to walk up to his desk 
on his first morning, armed at all 
points for every description of official 
fight, prepared to settle difficult points 
of international law in French or Ger- 
man, or to work out correctly any 
abstruse calculation required by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; to draw 
out a new constitution in elegant Eng- 
lish, or if needs be (though what the 
need can be we do not know), to 
quote as much Latin and Greek as 
Mr. Waddington of the Home Office. 
He is, moreover, to be of excellent 
moral character, a member of some 
Christian community, certified as to 
age, sound of wind and limb, ambi- 
tious as regards the civil service, but 
humble and docile as to his own feel- 
ings, serious and sedate, though under 
twenty, punctual in attendance, and 
not too much given to heavy lunches 
at two o'clock. 

Now this is vastly more than the 
Government can get for £90 or £100, 
or for £900 or £1,000 a-year. They 
intend to take no trouble in preparing 
this wonderfully-complete animal ; he 
is to come to their examinations with 
all his perfections accumulated on his 
head; instructed up to this marvellous 
pitch at bis own cost, and by his own 
means. Mr. Jowett may break his 
heart over his 4,800 long papers, and 
his 400 hours of vivd vocé, before he 
will find one such miracle, and if he 
found him, he would not answer the 
required purpose. 

The education of a Government 
clerk, as regards that knowledge which 
is desirable in his office, must, to a 
great degree, be effected after his ap- 
pointment ; but we do not at all mean 
to say that previous education should 
not be required. On the contrary, we 
strongly recommend that it should be 
insisted on, and be provided for. It is 
chiefly in our anxiety to see this pro- 
vision made that we differ from the 
reporters. They expect to find the 
clerks ready prepared with ever 
branch of knowledge which may possi- 
bly turn out to be of use. We would 
recommend that they be previously 
taught those special branches of know- 
ledge which certainly will be of use. 
One of the objects constantly in- 
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sisted on by the reporters is, that of 
abolishing the present evils of patron- 
age; and were it not that in this, as 
in all other matters, they are carried 
away by a thirst of Utopian purity, 
we should agree with them. Patron- 
age, as it exists at present, is a great 
evil. It has often, even in quite recent 
years, been entrusted to hands terribly 
unclean. We do not accuse either 
Whig or Tory, nor wish to call par- 
ticular notice to any peculiar case ; 
but it cannot, we believe, be denied by 
any one conversant with such matters, 
that it has been found impossible, un- 
der the existing system of patronage, 
to prevent abuses of a most iniquitous 
description. It may also be assumed, 
that men of high rank and some talents, 
whose claims to office it is difficult to 
resist, insist on these claims chiefly on 
account of the patronage with which 
office invests them. Of such men it 
will be well to be rid. The spirit of 
the age now looks eagerly for states- 
men of a different class, whose ap- 
proach to power will be more easy when 
this temptation is removed. 

But because we would abolish the 
present system of patronage, we do 
not think that ministers and their sub- 


ordinates should be entirely relieved 
from the responsibility of nominating 


to the public service. The object ap- 

arently is, to divest such responsibi- 
ity, as far as possible, of any peculiar 
benefit to the person exercising it; so 
to limit the power of appointing to 
the public offices as to make it the 
duty of the minister to select, but not 
his privilege to give away; to render 
the system of recruiting the civil ser- 
vice as unlike as possible to the manner 
in which church livings are often filled. 
It will be probably found impossible 
to hit on any plan which will altoge- 
ther insure this object; but if may, 
we think, be so far done as to destroy 
the bane of patronage; and so done as 
entirely to remove the evil which it is 
the present object to remove—namely, 
the introduction of bad clerks into the 
public service. 

We have now to inquire whether 
the clerks are paid on a scale sufficient- 
ly high to insure those valuable ser- 
vices which the Government requires. 
On this subject, as on all others con- 
nected with the civil service, it appears 
almost impossible to arrive at correct 
data. The reporters make no allusion 
at all to the scales of pay, but satisfy 
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themselves with presuming throughout 
that, as regards the desirableness of 
the civil service, the ambitious, the 
educated, and the talented would un- 
doubtedly rush into it, if they were 
only allowed to do so. Downing- 
street is an elysium to the taste of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan—his one idea of 
Paradise must be a sightly row of pub- 
lic offices, and the Treasury his seventh 
heaven. ‘It is natural to expect,” 
says he, ‘that so important a profes. 
sion should attract the ablest and most 
ambitious ;” “ that the greatest emula- 
tion would prevail among those who 
entered it :” but he does not say why 
it should be so. 

This silence on the part of Sir 
Charles as to the quid pro quo to be 
given to the civil service would be re- 
medied by the statement made in Sir 
James Stephen’s well-argued paper, if 
we could take his information as au- 
thentic; but we think it would be 
found, on reference to the absolute 
facts of the office in which he himself 
so long officiated, that he has under- 
stated the incomes of the clerks. In 
this we in no way impugn any assertion 
made by Sir James. He does not say 
what the salaries of clerks have been, 
but what they probably would be. He 
bases his statement on a calculation 
and not on facts. Whatever may have 
been the error which has crept into his 
calculations, we think thatthe experience 
of past years in the Colonial Office 
will not bear him out. He speaks of 
the offices of the different secretaries 
of state, which are considered to be 
the best of the public offices, and says 
that the average income of a clerk 
would not exceed £250 per annum, 
for the first twenty-seven years of his 
official life; that he would then rise 
only to £550; and that in ten years 
from that he would receive £1000 per 
annum, 

It is the first part of this statement 
which strikes one as being so very un- 
attractive. In the majority of Go- 
vernment offices clerks do not rise to 
£1000 per annum, after any length of 
service ; and therefore it must be pre- 
sumed that the pay in them during the 
early years of a clerk's life will be 
still lessthan that stated by Sir James 
Stephen. And yet how can it be less ? 
An average income of £250 per an- 
num for the best twenty-seven years 
of a man’slife! Well may Sir James 
say, if this be true, “* Why expect to 
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attract by such inducements as these 
any men of eminent ability ” ? 

ut is this statement correct? We 
have not ventured to push our inquiries 
into the high regions of Downing- 
street, or to approach the august 
abodes of secretaries of state, but we 
have ascertained the fact as regards 
the incomes of a set of modest clerks 
in an humble Government office in the 
city. 

We will take the junior class of this 
office as it existed about twenty years 
since, because the clerks then in it 
have none of them now exceeded the 
twenty-seven years named by Sir 
James. This class then consisted of 
eight persons, and we find those eight 
now circumstanced as follows :— 


A—Dismissed. 

B—£900 per annum; 23 years’ service. 
C—Dead ; income at time of death, £650. 
D—£500 per annum; 21 years’ service. 
E—£760 per annum; 20 years’ service. 
F—£700 per annum ; 20 years’ service. 
G—£650 per annum; 19 years’ service. 
H—Dismissed. 


This does not show the average in- 
come of the men in question, but it 
does show that the rate of pay has 
been much higher than that given by 
Sir James Stephen, as he declares that 
a clerk would rise to £550, only after 
twenty-seven years’ service — much 
higher, at least, in the cases of those 
whose services in the office have been 
retained. The average income of the 
officers alluded to above probably ex- 
ceeded £300 after twenty years’ ser- 
vice, and it will have reached £430 by 
the time they have served twenty-seven 
ears. 

It is by no means our intention to 
assert that an average income of even 
£430 per annum for the first and best 
twenty-seven years of a man’s working 
days, with the hope of rising to a maxi- 
mum of £900 or £1,000 at some pe- 
riod of life between fifty and sixty, is 
a prospect which will attract the most 
ambitious, the most promising, and 
the most gifted. Ambition, high ta- 
lents, and mental gifts are better paid 
for in Great Britain. ‘ A strange am- 
bition,” says Mr. Waddington, p. 385, 
** for a double first-class man to aspire 
to be a subordinate for life. . . and 


thus to attain, if greatly favoured by 
fortune, the dignity of chief clerk, 
ossibly on the very day upon which 


s friend, who s by his side on the 
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list of honours, is made a bishop or a 


judge.” We agree with Mr. Wadding- 


ton that this would be strange; but 
we wish that the subject should be 
seen in its true light, and that some 
just idea of the value of Government 
appointments should be given, before 
any decision is come to as to the qua- 
lifications to be looked for in the men 
who are to fill them. 
There are many appointments under 
the Crown, not held necessarily by 
members of the Government, varying 
in value from £1000 to £2000 a-year. 
Such are the places of chairmen of 
boards ; commissioners at the cus- 
toms, excise, audit, and poor -law 
officers ; permanent and under secre- 
taries in the high Government offices ; 
secretaries and assistant-secretaries at 
the Post Office, and such like depart- 
ments; and various other servants of 
the Crown, who hold what may be 
called staff appointments. Such situa- 
tions are at present but seldom allowed 
to be the reward of official merit. 
They are filled by men who are se- 
lected either on account of some pecu- 
liar talent they have shown, or, as is 
much oftener the case, on account of 
some political support which they have 
gives — one indeed, by sheer 
avouritism, We earnestly hope that, 
in future, civil servants chosen from 
the ranks of the service, and none but 
civil servants, may be held as eligible 
for such appointments. We cannot 
doubt that men fitting can be found— 
indeed that the men most fitting will 
be so found. Moreover, it may be as- 
sumed as certain, that the knowledge 
that such a prospect is held out by the 
service, will in itself create a body of 
men fitting for the purpose. In this 
manner the civil service may be put 
on something like a par with other 
professions; some of the promising 
and gifted, if not of the most ambitious 
spirits of the age, may be tempted into 
its ranks. ‘There will, it is true, be 
no judgeships, no bishoprics, to reward 
its brighter ornaments; but there will 
be places sufficiently good to be at- 
tractive to genius; there will be situa- 
tions to be acquired, such as men of 
talent do covet; and the certainty of a 
moderate income very early in lite will 
atone for the loss of the higher hopes 
which the Church and the Bar afford. 
There has of late been a great deal 
of controversy respecting the funds 
out of which the pensions of superan- 
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nuated clerks are to be paid. It has 
been allowed that the sums deducted 
for this purpose from the salaries of 
the officers in the civil service are more 
than sufficient; and as the truth of 
this assertion has not been controverted 
by Government, although the ques- 
tion of pensions has been under dis- 
cussion, it may be presumed that the 
allegation is correct. If so, the junior 
clerks in the service have very strong 
ground of complaint. This deduction 
is, we believe, only paid by clerks ap- 
pointed since 1831, when a new act of 
parliament on the subject came into 
operation. We can acknowledge the 
justice of calling on men in the civil 
service to provide themselves for the 
wants of their old age, as men in other 
business must do. We quite agree as to 
the expediency of making such deduc- 
tion obligatory, and thus forcing those 
who may die in harness, or who may 
leave the service, to contribute to the 
general fund. The deductions are not 
much felt if paid as a matter of course, 
but if optional, would not be generally 
agreed to; and, as a rule, would not 
be paid by those who would most re- 
quire assistance in old age. In these 


respects, we think that the Govern- 


ment has shown a wise discretion ; but 
there can be no doubt the amount of 
deduction should not exceed by a sin- 
gle pound the sum required for the 
specified purpose. ‘The measure has 
not yet come into full operation, and 
it may have been hitherto impossible 
to calculate accurately the precise per 
centage of salary which may be re- 
quired for the assigned purpose; but 
if there be a doubt on the subject, the 
benefit of it should be given to the 
clerks. The Crown should, under no 
circumstances, allow itself to make 
money by deductions from the wages 
of its servants. When the matter was 
first mooted, we fully expected to have 
seen it shown that the five per cent now 
charged was not more than suflicient 
for the required object ; but as this has 
not been done, we hope soon to hear 
that the per centage has been reduced. 

Before we close our remarks, we 
would wish to call attention to some of 
the opinions given by civil servants, 
in the volume before us. Judging 
merely from what we have here print- 
ed, we doubt whether Mr. Bromley, 
Sir James Stephen, Mr. Hawes, and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, would not, between 
them, have drawn out a plan more 
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practically feasible than that given to 
us by the reporters and Mr. Jowett. 

Mr. Bromley says (pp. 52, 53), 
*¢ There are many men in the revenue 
departments, and in the lower class of 
offices, who are far more valuable pub- 
lic servants than many men in the 
higher class of offices; yet they have 
no power of distinguishing themselves, 
there being no prizes to contend for. 
one « Ame civil service has much of 
such talent lying waste, and going to 
decay. The public interest suffers, 
and the public become discontented.” 

Again he says— “The service 
must be made more attractive for su- 
perior talent, by throwing open the 
prizes to the service at large.” 

In all this we fully agree, as we do 
in the recommendation which Mr. 
Bromley makes as to the junior class 
of Government servants. ‘* His (Mr. 
Jowett’s) second class of candidates 

. - - should be excluded altogether 
from the category of public servants, 
by being placed on day pay instead of 
being paid by salary.” 

Sir James Stephen holds a very poor 
opinion of the civil service generally. 
He thinks that the men now employed 
are below mediocrity, and that nothing 
beyond mediocrity can be expected, or 
is even wanted. “In all seriousness,” 
he says, “‘ I think that the man whose 
name stood half way down the exami- 
nation-list of merit, would probably 
make a better clerk than he whose 
name stood first.” We do not quite 
agree with him in this, and we think 
that he must have been unfortunate in 
the clerks that he has had under his 
control. If he errs, however, he errs 
on the safer side, and is not so wide of 
the mark as are Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, when they 
talk of the ambitious and the gifted 
as the natural candidates for Govern- 
ment offices. 

Dulluess, according to Sir James 
Stephen, is the lot of the civil service. 
Alas! is not dullness, that, at least, 
which Sir James Stephen calls dullness, 
the lot of the world at large? Sir 
James has probably lived much among 
men of talent, and feels acutely the 
presence of bores ; but we believe that 
he would be forced to admit, that nine 
men out of ten are bores to him. 

**The members of what I have de- 
scribed as the third class,” he is still 
speaking of the shortcomings of clerks, 
p- 74, “usually entered the office at 
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the age of eighteen or nineteen, com- 
ing directly from school, bringing with 
them no greater store of information 
or maturity of mind than usually be- 
longs to a boy of the fifth form, at 
Eton, Westminster, or Rugby. What 
they so brought they never afterwards 
increased by any private study.” May 
not the same thing be said of most 
other professions? Do officers in the 
army study after they have received 
their commissions? Do doctors study 
anything but physic, lawyers any- 
thing but law? The rule of life is 
that men, when once placed at work, 
do work in that state of life to which 
God has called them, but do not care 
to burden themselves with other toil. 
There are of course exceptions. The 
men with whom Sir James has loved 
to associate have no doubt been found 
among them. Such men in all profes- 
sions will rise to the top. That they 
should be allowed to do so in the civil 
service is acknowledged by all, and 
that they have hitherto not been al- 
lowed to do so is the great evil which 
is now to be remedied. 

To one observation of Sir James 
Stephen’s we beg to call particular at- 
tention. He is speaking of the patron- 
age of the great Government officers, 
p- 79. ‘It is said indeed that they 
regard it as a burden, not as an advan- 
tage. Ican only answer, that I never 
yet served under any Secretary of State 
Who did not at least appear to attach 
a very high interest indeed to the 
power of giving such places to his de- 
pendents and his friends.” We think 
that this is a blow fairly given to what 
we cannot but call the humbug of pre- 
tending that patronage is not desir- 
able. We all know that it is in a great 
measure for the sake of patronage 
that the toils of office are endured ; 
that it is the most valued appanage of 
high places; that it contributes more 
than any actual power to the lofty po- 
sition of the man who dispenses it; 
that it is, in fact, the greatest privi- 
lege of our greatest men. Ministers 
know that the spirit of the age requires 
that this great privilege should be cur- 
tailed, and therefore the subordinates 
of ministers, with euphonistic phraseo- 
logy, speak of patronage as a burden 
difficult to be borne! We are glad to 
see such cobwebs swept away by one 
so well entitled to give an — on 
the matter as Sir James Stephen. 

Mr. Arbuthnot chiefly confines him- 
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self to a gallant defence of the civil 
service, as it at present exists; and, 
considering the nature of the attack 
made, we think the line of defence 
very fair. He is a gentleman who 
has been long in office, and who has 
the interests of the service and of the 
servants equally at heart; and having 
himself risen to high position is enti- 
tled to a hearing. “I cannot refrain,” 
he says, pp. 412, 413, ‘from im- 
pressing upon your lordships the fact, 
that the real practical edu- 
cation of an official man must be with- 
in the office.” Again, he says — “In 
all the public departments there is a 
vast amount of mere routine work, 
which yet requires attention, ability, 
and above all, integrity. A very 
large majority of public servants must 
be engaged on such occupation, and 
few can emerge from it to superior 
situations.” 

These appear to be truths which 
have escaped the notice of the report- 
ers and Mr. Jowett. In looking for 
men of finished education, they have 
forgotten how much must be learned 
by the young lad after his appoint- 
ment; and in looking for ambition 
and genius, they have forgotten how 
very little fitting work there is for the 
employment of these high gifts. 

And now one word as to Mr. Chad- 
wick. This gentleman’s name has 
long been familiar to us in some de- 
eee of the civil service, and from 
his own statements it appears that he 
has had much todo. He has passed 
through his hands, he tells us, the ap- 
plications of between 1,000 and 2,000 
candidates for staff appointments ; and 
he has been employed in regulating the 
expenditure of between £500,000 and 
£600,000 per annum! besides much 
business connected with local (?) dis- 
missals!! but he does not appear at 
= to be employed in the service. 

Ye should like to know whether he 
has himself encountered dismissal ; and 
if so, whether “local” or otherwise. 

Though not so employed, he was in- 
vited, among others, to give the Go- 
vernment the benefit of his experience, 
and he has taken advantage of the 
invitation. We observe that Mr. 
Bromley occupies seven pages of this 
book ; Sir James Stephen, nine; Mr. 
Mill, six; Major Graham, two; the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
seventeen; Sir Thomas Redington, 
fifteen; Mr. Rowland Hill, four; Mr. 
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Murdock, five; Mr. Wood, eleven ; 
Mr. Merivale, seven ; Mr. Hawes, six- 
teen; and Mr. Waddington is able to 
confine all his wit, all his bitterness, 
and all his quotations, within twelve. 
Mr. Chadwick, however, trails himself 
ruthlessly through ninety-four mortal 
pages of the most difficult composition 
that ever was subjected to the under- 
standing of an unfortunate critic. 

If Mr. Chadwick had come forward 
with any plan of his own, the details 
of which required lengthy expression, 
we should perhaps have no fair right 
to complain of the quantity of his re- 
marks, though we might not like the 

uality of his scheme ; but such is not 
the case. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain his meaning, he is 
only intent on giving to the public the 
result of his own personal experiences, 
and in recommending that the Govern- 
ment generally should adopt in all its 
offices those measures of reform which 
he adopted with so much satisfaction 
to himself when employed in the Poor 
Law Office, and under the Sewerage 
Commission. He is always telling us 
what under certain circumstances he, 
Mr. Chadwick, did; but he tells these 
things in language so atrociously un- 
grammatical, so singularly confused, 
so utterly unintelligible, that it is often 
impossible to divine the meaning of his 
paragraphs. 

We will give a few morsels taken 
quite at random :— 


“Notwithstanding I have presented the 
two Boards entrusted with an independent 
power of appointment and discipline, with 
which I have been connected, as exemplify- 
ing an advance upon the common condition 
of the service, I should nevertheless include 
them as falling short of what is practicable 
under systematised arrangements on a larger 
scale.”—p. 169. 

“ The specialities of the civil service, when 
closely examined, will be found to furnish 
as cogent reasons for their aggregation un- 
der general supervision for the advancment 
of the specialities themselves. Thus to take 
the specialities of any department in its ac- 
countantship.”—p,. 174. 


We protest that we preserve exactly 
Mr. Chadwick's punctuation, that we 
give nothing but full sentences, and 





present them in no worse guise than 
that in which they appear in his own 
text. 


* Commerce and private enterprise, where 
combinations for service are required, owe 
their efficiency to the extent to which are 
shared the results of success with the agency 
which has most contributed to their produc- 
tion as the efficient enterprise of war is due 
to its practical treatment as paid work by 
prize money and reward.”—p. 212. 


Mr. Hawes gives us, at the end of 
his paper, a set of imperfect sentences, 
such as candidates for clerkships at his 
offices have to put into good English, 
as one of their preliminary tasks. 
Would he allow us to recommend to 
him the above sentence ? 


“If to the several proposed arrangements 
for engaging in the reorganisation of the ser- 
vice, the direct interests of the majority of 
persons already employed, and in particular, 
if to the right of a fair and impartial hear- 
ing to all proposals of improvement in prac- 
tice, were added a rule for giving to the 
officer who has prepared them in a practical 
shape, and who appears to be otherwise duly 
qualified, a fair share in their execution, 
pewerful stimuli will be given for the ad- 
vance of the service to its due position.”— 
p» 220. 


That, we fear, may be thought too 
difficult for any of Mr. Hawes’ pupils; 
but if we may be allowed to bolt the 
bran out of it, we presume it means 
that Mr. Chadwick has a claim, after 
writing such a paper as this, to be join- 
ed with Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr, 
Jowett in carrying out the reform of 
the civil service. 

We have remarked in the course of 
this article, that the amount of erudi- 
tion required by the reporters for men 
entering Government offices was, in our 
opinion, too high; we have also sug- 
gested that it may be difficult to find 
candidates who will, at so early an 
age, have a sound knowledge of the 
rules of English composition: never- 
theless we sincerely hope, and think 
we have a right to expect, that hence- 
forth no one, however young, will be 
admitted into the service so abomi- 
nably deficient in this respect as is Mr. 
Chadwick. 
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NORTH ABOUT, OR NOTES OF A YACHT CRUISE FROM FORTH TO CLYDE, 


Nort a season passes by without sec- 
ing numbers of yachts leaving our 
shores to explore the Fiords of Nor- 
way, the blue and tideless Mediter- 
ranean, or the sunny isles of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago. The flag of an 
English yacht has waved in the noble 
bay of San Francisco, in the har- 
bours of Sydney and Hobart Town, 
on the waters of the Hudson, and 
even on the muddy Mississippi, where 
it sweeps past the crescent city of 
New Orleans. A fondness for no- 
velty and adventure, a craving for 
excitement, a love of the beautiful, 
or all these combined, have led our 
yachtsmen to despise distance and dan- 
ger, and to roam far and wide over 
the pathless ocean, in order to gratify 
their favourite tastes, or to vary the 
monotony of home life. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat strange, that whilst 
long voyages are undertaken to dis- 
tant lands, the most picturesque 
scenery on our own shores — that of 
the north-western Highlands of Scot- 
land, equal in Geoniy and variety to 
any in the world — should be compa- 
ratively neglected. It is true, indeed, 
that the seas are stormy, the currents 
rapid, and the navigation intricate ; 
that in some places supplies are difli- 
cult to be found, and that the chance 
of being storm-staid in a Highland 
loch for a week or a fortnight, sur- 
rounded by sterile mountains half 
veiled in grey mist, and out of sight 
of human habitation, affords rather a 
dreary prospect; but, with a stout 
vessel, a good sailing-master, and a 
provident steward, the former class of 
dangers may be easily avoided ; and, 
by making the cruise during the pro- 

er season of the year (the months of 

une, July, and August), there is 
not much chance of suffering from 
the latter contingency. Upon the 
other hand, how rich are the stores 
of grandeur and beauty, how great 
the variety of pleasure which such a 
cruise discloses. ‘The Orkney islands, 
some barren and rocky, others green 
and smiling, divided b long reaches 
of sea, and full of excellent harbours, 
such as that of Stromness, with its 
quaint old town, in full view of the 


noble Ward Hill of Hoy,..on whose 
summit, according to tradition, an en- 
chanted carbuncle is sometimes seen 
shining at midnight —the adjacent 
coast of Scotland, fissured by caves 
and indented by arms of the sea, 
above which rise the towering peaks 
of Ben Hope and Ben Laoghal — 
the bold headland of Cape Wrath, 
with its lofty light gleaming over the 
wild Atlantic. ‘Then, turning south- 
ward, the beautiful Loch Laxford, and 
the coast range of mountains, unri- 
valled in varied and fantastic outline, 
stretching for fifty miles from Loch 
Laxford to Loch Ewe. Of wood 
there is but little, and that almost all 
natural; but then, in autumn, how 
exquisite is the colouring, and how 
the mountain slopes glow with the 
mingled hues of the purple heather, 
the grey rock, the verdant grass, 
and the rich golden brown of the 
bracken. 

South of Loch Ewe, the scenery of 
the Scottish coast and of the western 
islands is better known, and more in 
the beaten track of tourists and 
yachtsmen ; but, during a three weeks’ 
cruise in the finest season of the year, 
we did not meet with a single yacht 
between the Moray Firth and Loch 
Ewe. 

In the summer of 185-, we set sail 
from Granton Harbour in a cutter 
yacht of thirty-five tons, manned by 
a sailing-master and three stout hands, 
having been occupied for some hours 
previously in getting below and stow- 
ing away an amount of stores which 
seemed, when piled up upon the 
deck, as if they would have served 
for a voyage to Australia. We have 
no intention of inflicting upon our 
readers any unbroken narrative, con- 
tinued from day to day, during the 
six weeks that our cruise lasted; still 
less do we deem it necessary to gar- 
nish our story with nautical details as 
to what amount of sail we carried, 
how often we hove the lead or the log, 
the exact direction of the wind, or 
the precise number of fathoms in which 
we anchored. Our object is simply 
to give some account of the most in- 
teresting places we visited, and the 
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most picturesque scenery we saw, 
especially in those unfrequented and 
remote localities which it was our for- 
tune to explore. 

Our northern voyage was stormy, 
and presented no feature of interest, 
until we got into the boiling tide of 
the Pentland Firth, and afterwards 
into those smooth and sheltered arms 
of the sea that wind among the Orca- 
dian Archipelago. Behold us at length 
anchored in the tranquil waters of the 
Bay of Stromness, guarded by the 
green island of Graemsay, with its 
white strand and twin lighthouses, be- 
_ which towers the lofty Hill of 

oy. A few hundred yards from our 
anchorage lies the town of Stromness, 
built at the foot of a sloping hill, and 
presenting a confused assemblage of 
narrow streets and tall old houses, 
whose peaked gables face the bay, into 
which juts out a perfect medley of 
quays and landing - places, affording 
every facility for the encouragement of 
the nautical tastes of the inhabi- 
tants. 

About four miles from Stromness is 
an extensive sheet of water, called the 
Loch of Stennis, and, close to it, se- 
ee only by a narrow neck of 
and, through which flows a stream 
connecting the two lakes, lies the 
Loch of Harray. Not far from the 
high road, and at one extremity of 
this tongue of land, stands the mag- 
nificent druidical circle of the Stones 
of Stennis, still earthfast and entire, in 
spite of the storms of two thousand 
winters. Close to these stonesare several 
circular grass-grown tumuli, probably 
the last resting-places of distinguished 
Orcadian and Norwegian chiefs or 
— not likely to be disturbed, un- 
ess silly curiosity, or restless craving 
for distinction, shall induce some pry- 
ing antiquarian to invade even this re- 
mote spot. The Stones of Stennis are 
of various sizes, and form a circle of 
about four hundred feet in circumfe- 
rence ; some of them do not rise above 
four or five feet from the ground, whilst 
the largest is seventeen feet in height. 
Their aspect, rude, grey, time-worn, 
but strong and massive, harmonises 
admirably with the character of the 
scenery in the midst of which they 
stand. Those leaden lakes, their sur- 
face unbroken by islands, their shores 
unfringed by trees; that wide extent 
of level and dreary moor sloping up 
in the distance into low, shapeless hills ; 


and in the centre of all, the giant 
forms of the Stones of Stennis, the 
presiding deities of the place, as im- 
ressive, perhaps, in this bleak and 
arren waste, as the lofty columns, 
whose graceful shafts and sculptured 
capitals still tower over the ruins of 
Balbec, in the brighter landscape of 
a warmer clime, ad under the golden 
glow of a southern sky. 
Those who have a passion for climb- 
ing, or a fondness for extensive pros- 
cts of sea and island, may, in the 
ong days of summer, take boat from 
Stromness, early in the morning, land 
on the island of Hoy, ascend the 
Ward Hill, the highest summit in the 
Orkneys, and return to Stromness the 
same evening. Far in the recesses of 
the mountain, in a gloomy and rock- 
strewn valley, lies the Dwarfie Stone— 
a huge mass of rock hollowed out into 
a rude dwelling, which Trolld, a dwarf 
celebrated in the northern sagas, is 
said to have formed for himself, and 
selected as his favourite residence. 
Kirkwall, the capital of the Ork- 
neys, is about fourteen miles distant 
from Stromness. The road between the 
two places is excellent, but the scenery 
most dreary, with the exception of the 
pretty Bay of Firth, and a sheltered 
valley near it, in which are a hand- 
some modern house and some well- 
cultivated fields. Between the pro- 
montories of Inganess and Quanter- 
ness, protected by the opposite island 
of Shapinsay, lies a deep and beautiful 
bay, at the bottom of which stands 
the town of Kirkwall. The Cathedral 
of St. Magnus, built in the twelfth 
century, and still in perfect preserva- 
tion, is alone well worthy of a voyage 
to the Orkneys. Its tall, massive form 
dominates over the other buildings—fit 
type of the relative positions of the 
Church and the laity at the time when 
it was reared. It is built of a reddish 
sandstone, and in the heaviest and 
earliest style of Gothic architecture. 
The first view of the interior is very 
striking. There is no screen between 
the nave and choir, no seats or galle- 
ries, nothing to break the uninterrupted 
view from end toend; and the massive 
and unadorned pillars, that for nearly 
eight hundred years have supported the 
lofty roof, possess an impressive charac- 
ter of strength and simplicity. All 
around the cathedral there are passages 
in the thickness of the walls, whence the 
pricsts (themselves unseen) could look 
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down on the worshippers below, and 
in one place there is a secret chamber 
in which a chained skeleton was disco- 
vered. 

Kirkwall possesses another interest- 
ing relic of the past, in Earl Patrick's 
Palace. At present it is in a filthy 
state, being used as a place for keep- 
ing geese and poultry of all kinds. 
We heard, however, that there was 
an intention of repairing or rebuilding 
it for a town house. If so, it is to be 
hoped that the repairs will exhibit 
better taste than those which have 
been yet upon St. Magnus’ 
Cathedral, where some of the pinna- 
cles of the modern restorers are per- 
fectly hideous, resembling chimney 
cans, with inverted flowerpots placed 
on the top of them; and yet they might 
easily have copied the original pinna- 
cles, which still remain, and are very 
beautiful. Well, indeed, might Sir 
Walter Scott observe, whilst describ- 
ing the earl’s and bishop’s palaces at 
Kirkwall :—* Several of these ruinous 
buildings might be selected (under 
suitable modifications) as the model of 
a Gothic mansion, provided architects 
would be contented rather to imitate 
what is really beautiful in that species 
of building, than to make a medley of 
the caprices of the order, confounding 
the military, ecclesiastical, and domes- 
tic styles of all ages at random, with 
additional fantasies and combinations 
of their own device, all formed out of 
the builder’s brain.”* 

Early on a fine July morning we 
got under way, and left the Bay of 
Stromness, bound for Loch Erribol, 
on the north coast of Scotland. ‘The 
wind was light; but on getting into 
the Roost of Brackness, as the narrow 
channel between the Island of Hoy 
and the mainland of Orkney is termed, 
we found ourselves all at once in the 
midst of a tremendous sea, pitching 
bowsprit under, and the spray flying 
over our deck. We had started with 
the ebb tide, and there had been a 
westerly breeze for some days, and it 
was the meeting of the westerly swell 
with the tide, which runs nine miles an 
hour in the narrow channel of the 
Roost, that caused the commotion 
which so much astonished us. How- 
ever, as soon as we had rounded Hoy 
Head, and got fairly out into the At- 
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lantic, the sea became much calmer. 
Hoy Head is a magnificent promonto- 
ry, formed by a spur of the lofty Ward 
Hill, which here dips down intothe ocean 
a sheer precipice, five hundred feet in 
height, protracted to the southward 
for miles, an iron wall of rock-bound 
coast, gradually diminishing in height. 
At a short distance from Hoy Head, 
and a little in front of the cliffs, an 
isolated rock, called the “‘ Old Man of 
Hoy,” rises abruptly from the sea, 
sometimes seeming to blend with the 
precipices behind; at other times 
standing out in strong relief. 

During the whole day we had light 
and variable winds, with occasional 
calms, though there was a good deal 
of sea on, till we had quite closed in 
with the land; in consequence of 
which we did not reach our anchorage, 
a sheltered bay in Loch Erribol, about 
sixty miles distant from Stromness, 
until late in the night. The view of 
the mountains on the coast, and in the 
interior, as we approached the land, 
was exceedingly striking. In Caithness 
we saw Morven, and in Sutherland- 
shire Ben Griam-more, Klibrick, Ben 
Laoghal, Ben Hope, and many other 
lofty summits, whose names we did 
not know. The entrance to the Kyles 
of Tongue, to the eastward of Loch 
Erribol, is very picturesque. In the 
opening of this arm of the sea lie nume- 
rous small islands, behind which is a 
safe anchorage, and beyond tower the 
lofty and serrated peaks of Ben La- 
oghal, the most conspicuous object in 
the landscape. We were much im- 
pressed by the grandeur of the white 
cliffs on our lett, as we entered Loch 
Erribol ; lofty, pointed, and _preci- 
pitous, they form an admirable land- 
mark for the storm-tossed mariner, 
and point out the entrance to aquiet 
haven. 

On emerging from our berths in the 
morning, we were delighted with the 
beauty of the landscape in the vicinity 
of our anchorage—a deep bay, at the 
foot of a steep range of hills, covered 
with the greenest pasture, broken up 
here and there by grey rocks. A narrow 
neck of land, terminating in a grassy 
promontory, lay between us and the sea; 
on this stood a solitary house, called Hie- 
Jam Inn, occupied by a canny Celt nam- 
ed Hector M‘Lean, exercising the joint 
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trades of ferryman and innkeeper, 
whose hereditary caution and shrewd- 
ness in driving a bargain have been 
wonderfully sharpened by many years 
of traffic with the crews of the nume- 
rous storm-bound vessels that find re- 
fuge in Loch Erribol, Towards the 
head of the Loch, an island, green as 
an emerald, with a narrow strip of the 
whitest sand marking the boundary 
between the verdure and the water, 
seemed to stretch almost across the 
lake ; a little beyond, on the eastern 
shore, a bold headland, half green and 
half rocky, rose abruptly from the 
strand; behind it stretched a level 
tract of barren moorland, whilst the 
distance was closed in by a lofty chain 
of bleak and sterile mountains. The 
upper part of these mountains is lite- 
rally “ herbless granite,” strewed with 
detached masses of rock, which have 
been torn off by the winter storms. 
Of vegetation there is not a trace; 
but— 


** All is lonely, silent, rude ; 
A stern yet glorious solitude.” 


About a mile distant from Loch Er- 
ribol across the hills, or a couple of 
miles by the road, lies Loch Hope ; 
between the two runs the river Hope, 
which has a broad, full current, but a 


course not much exceeding a mile in 


length. It is celebrated as a first-rate 
salmon river. On inquiring, we found 
that the fishings were let; however, as 
there was no means of procuring per- 
mission without sending a long distance 
for it, I determined to walk across 
and fish, until I was stopped by the 
keeper, taking only a small trouting- 
rod, and light tackle. The day was 
a most unfavourable one for my pur- 

ose—bright and warm, with scarcely a 

reath ofair. I soon, however, caught, 
in Loch Hope, a couple of fine sea 
trout, and afterwards, in the river 
below, a grilse, four pounds weight, 
when my sport was for some time in- 
terrupted by a fine salmon, which rose 
to a sea-trout fly, and succeeded, after 
a struggle of ten minutes, in breaking 
my flimsy tackle, and making off down 
stream. On refitting, I again set to 
work, and soon succeeded in getting a 
weighty basketful of sea trout, with 
which 1 trudged back to the yacht. 
From what I saw, [have no doubt that 
the Hope fully deserves its reputa- 
tion, and can believe that 10,000 Ibs. 
of salmon were taken out of it in a 
single season. 
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On reaching the yacht I found that 
her owner, who had parted from me on 
the banks of the Hope, to find his wa 
round by the shore of Loch Erribol, 
had not yet returned, nor did he make 
his appearance for some time. He 
had lost his way, got involved amongst 
bogs and precipices, and at length ar- 
rived thoroughly tired, and intensely 
disgusted with the state of the foot- 
paths in this part of Sutherlandshire. 

Next day the weather still continued 
bright and fair, but a perfect hurri- 
cane of wind was blowing from the 
south-west. I walked across the hills 
to Loch Hope, not without consider- 
able difficulty from the violence of the 
storm. Loch Hope fills up a narrow 
rayine, about six miles in ont and 
at its southern extremity is a deep 
gorge hemmed in by mountains of pic- 
turesque and varied forms. Down 
this gorge, and along the narrow 
channel of the Loch, the wind was 
rushing in heavy gusts, with a noise 
like thunder, raising the water in co- 
lumns of spray, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and whirling them with immense 
velocity from end to end of the lake, 
so that when the sun occasionally shone 
out on them, it seemed as if fragments 
of a rainbow were drifting along the 
waters. 

By far the grandest feature in the 
landscape is the magnificent solitary 
mountain of Ben Hope, which rears 
its lofty form, scarred and furrowed 
by storms and torrents, 3,500 feet 
above the lake. Its shape and gene- 
ral appearance reminded me forcibly 
of that most beautiful of isolated moun- 
tains, Arrigal, in the north-west of 
Ireland, But the quiet lakes which lie 
sleeping at its base, and the wooded 
and fertile domain of Dunlui, are cer- 
tainly more attractive than the wild 
shores of Loch Hope. 

Close to our anchorage and almost 
on the edge of the water, stood the 
ruins of a small church; the gables 
only remain entire, and the interior is 
choked up with a thick growth of fern. 
All over Sutherlandshire the ruins of 
small hamlets and scattered cottages 
are to be found; and a melancholy 
sight it is, to meet in the recesses of 
the mountain valleys with shattered 
walls and green patches here and there 
appearing amongst the heather, show- 
ing that cultivation and life had once 
existed where now are only the grouse 
and the red deer, The cause of all 
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this was the introduction of the sheep- 
farming system into the county, to 
make room for which the small farmers 
and cotters who occupied the straths 
and valleys, were ejected from their 
holdings and compelled to emigrate. 
The population is at present very 
much smaller than formerly; and it 
has, in consequence, been found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to procure a suffi- 
cient number of able-bodied men to 
fill up the ranks of the Sutherlandshire 
militia. 

We were detained for five days in 
Loch Erribol, and were twice driven 
back in attempting to beat round 
Cape Wrath, Our supplies of bread 
ran short, and we found, to our dis- 
may, that the nearest baker lived 
thirty miles off—rather a long distance 
to send for hot rolls, In other re- 
spects we had nothing to complain of, 
We bought half a sheep from Mr, 
Clarke of Erribol, an extensive sheep 
farmer, deservedly famed for his hos- 
pitality to strangers—a virtue almost 
universal in Sutherlandshire, For eggs 
we paid fourpence a dozen, and for 
cream fourpence a pint—prices that 
would rather astonish a Londoner. A 
week might be passed here most plea- 
santly; devoting one day to Loch 
Hope and the ascent of Ben Hope, 
from which, in clear weather, may 
be seen the island of Lewis to the 
west, the Orkneys to the north-east, 
and the principal mountains of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland. Another day 
might be spent in a visit to the Kyles 
of Tongue and to ‘Tongue House, a 
seat of the Duke of Sutherland’s; a 
third in exploring the wild mountains 
at the head of Loch Erribol; and a 
fourth in a fishing excursion to Loch 
Maddie, famed for the number and 
excellence of its trout. Whiten Head, 
with the fine caves close to it, would 
oceupy a fifth; and a visit to the 
Smowe Cave, a short distance to the 
westward of Loch Erribol, would fill 
up the sixth, Our last day was spent 
in an examination of this singular na- 
tural curiosity, The cave may be 
reached either by a pathway leading 
from the high road, or by the sea, 
from which the approach is by a nar- 
row creek, between precipitous walls 
of rock. The entrance is under a 
lofty arch, like the portal of some im- 
mense Gothic cathedral, and within 
the cave expands to a height and 
breadth of nearly one hundred feet. 
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At some distance inwards from the en- 
trance, a small stream falls through a 
rift in the rocky roof of the cavern, 
and forms a deep, still pool in its bo- 
som, more than seventy feet below. 
This basin is thirty yards across, very 
deep, and is separated from a smaller 
and outer pool by a low, narrow ledge 
of rock, over which those who desire 
to penetrate into the recesses of the 
cave, must get a boat lifted and placed 
in the inner pool. On crossing this, 
they will find themselves at the en- 
trance of a low-browed narrow arch- 
way, not above three feet in height, 
through which they must pass lying 
flat in the boat. From this they 
emerge under a lofty vault covered 
with stalactites, overhanging a second 
dark, still pool, nearly as extensive as 
that which they have just left ; and, if 
inclined to penetrate still further, they 
may then walk on to the termination 
of the cave, about a hundred feet be- 
yond the further extremity of this 
innermost lake. There is a spot, a 
few yards distant from the high road, 
where you may stand upon the roof of 
the cavern, a deep chasm on either 
side ; through one of those chasms the 
stream that supplies the silent, sunless 
pools below, leaps into the cave. 

At last the weather permitted us to 
leave our snug anchorage in Loch Er- 
ribol. For some time after starting 
the wind was favourable, but when 
we had rounded the noble promontory 
of Far-out-Head, it became light and 
baffling, and for several hours we lay 
tossing on the long swell, and making 
little or no way. We had taken the 
precaution of getting a good offing, 
and were, consequently, pretty much 
out of the influence of the strong 
tides that prevail near Cape Wrath; 
but we saw a large brig in shore of us 
swept helplessly back by the current 
for miles to the eastward. The coast 
line of cliffs near Whiten Head, Far- 
out-Head, and Cape Wrath, is mag- 
nificent. Many of the precipices are 
two hundred feet perpendicular, and 
some of them as much as seven hun- 
dred. From the Kyles of Durness an 
iron face of rugged rock overhangs the 
sea, gradually increasing in height and 
grandeur until it attains its culminat- 
ing point in the bold headland of Cape 
Wrath, whose stern aspect we had 
ample opportunities for admiring; as 
however we lay within sight of it for 
nearly a whole day, our admiration was 
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merged in disgust, and we heartily 
wished ourselves out of sight of this 
cape of storms. 

Early on the morning of a bright 
July day we were off the Point of 
Store, some thirty miles south of Cape 
Wrath, with the wind still light; but 
about ten o'clock a fine breeze from 
the north-west sprang up, and carried 
us along at a great rate, all sails set, 
and everything drawing. About four 
o'clock, after a fine run, we entered 
Loch Ewe, and came to anchor near 
the beautiful village of Pool Ewe, at 
the head of the loch. 

If the reader will take the trouble 
to look at the map of Scotland, he will 
see that an almost uninterrupted range 
of mountains extends along the coast 
from Ben Dearg, south of Cape Wrath, 
to Loch Ewe. That mountain chain 
is more varied in outline, and more 
striking and picturesque in appearance, 
than any other in Great Britain. The 
summits vary in height from two thou- 
sand to three thousand five hundred 
feet—the highest is Ben More in As- 
synt; the most singular Slivean, or 
the Sugar-Loaf. Winding amongst 


these mountains, and extending up to 
the openings of the narrow valleys that 


divide them, and aflord a channel for 
their waters, are a multitude of arms 
of the sea, many of them of great 
beauty, and affording to the yachtsman 
a choice of safe and convenient har- 
bours. From one of these salt-water 
lochs, Loch Glen Dhu, £30,000 worth 
of herrings were taken in a single year. 

Close to the shore, and a little way 
south of Loch Laxford, lies the singular 
island of Handa, in many respects 
more wonderful than Staffa. On the 
north-west side it presents stupendous 
cliffs, six hundred feet perpendicular, 
the haunts of myriads of sea fowl. 
Here, as at Stata, may be seen ba- 
saltic columns, but those of Handa are 
peculiar to it, being arranged in hori- 
zontal layers, and presenting an ap- 
pearance as if built by the hand of man. 

At Loch Ewe we were more within 
the beaten track of tourists than we 
had been since leaving the Moray 
Firth. Our first care was, of course, 
to make arrangements for a visit to 
the far-famed Loch Maree, by many 
deemed the queen of Scottish lakes. 
The short course of the River Ewe is 
too much broken by shallows and ra- 
pids to admit of boats being pulled up 
from the sea to Loch Maree. We 
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were, therefore, obliged to hire a boat 
from a man of the name of M‘Lean, 
and on repairing to his house on the 
banks of the river we found him wait- 
ing for us; we accordingly followed 
his guidance, and embarked in the 
craft which belonged to him. Both 
man and boat were of the same build, 
the former broad in the beam as a 
Dutchman, and the latter a heavy, 
clumsy affair, strong enough to navi- 
gate the Pentland Firth instead of the 
calm waters of an inland sea. We 
rowed up the Ewe for some distance 
before entering the lake, having on 
our right fine grey crags, thickly 
clothed with natural wood, and on our 
left, a comparatively tame shore. The 
entrance to Loch Maree is very impres- 
sive; on one side is a steep and lofty 
mountain, on the other precipitous 
rocks partially wooded —the lake be- 
tween being narrow and deep. Fur- 
ther on it expands into a spacious 
sheet of water, apparently closed in by 
a cluster of wooded islands, separated 
by a number of narrow winding chan- 
nels, The wood on one of these islets 
has nearly disappeared, owing to some 
excisemen having set fire to it whilst 
engaged in destroying an illicit still. 
As we advanced, a magnificent valley, 
terminated by a noble range of ser- 
rated peaks, gradually opened up on 
the south-west shore of the loch, 
whilst, on the opposite bank, the gi- 
gantic form of Sliobach towered above 
the neighbouring mountains. 

We landed on the Island of St. 
Maree, which is thickly clothed with 
birch and the common and smooth- 
leaved holly. In the centre of a thicket, 
are a few mossed and mouldering tomb- 
stones, bearing the symbol of the 
cross; under one of these slumber the 
ashes of a Duke of Norway. 

Loch Maree is about twenty-four 
miles in length, but we did not pro- 
ceed above half way to Kinloch-Ewe, 
where it terminates, and where its dark 
and narrow waters seem almost over- 
hung by precipitous mountains. The 
weather was beautiful during the whole 
day, clear, bright, and warm, so that 
we saw Loch Maree to the best advan- 
tage; but we both agreed, judging 
from what we had seen, that, though a 
noble sheet of water, studded with is- 
lands and surrounded by mountains, it 
is inferior in grandeur to the head of 
Loch Awe, and in picturesque beauty 
to Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine. 
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On leaving Loch Ewe, we stood 
away southward for the Sound of 
Rona, but the weather was hazy and 
the wind adverse; so that it took us 
twenty-four hours to reach Portree, 
the capital of Skye. The scenery on 
both sides of the narrow strait that 
separates the islands of Rona and 
Rasay from Skye is wild and stern; 
rugged mountains and lofty cliffs, a 
streak of foam here and there marking 
where a waterfall pours into the sea, 
and extensive moorlands of dark brown 
heath sloping away into the interior. 
In a few spots there is some appear- 
ance of verdure, but with the exception 
of some stunted and scraggy bushes, no 
trace of foliage. 

The Bay of Portree forms a spa- 
cious land-locked harbour, on the north 
side of which stands the village, built 
along a steep slope. The entrance is 
narrow, between two lofty headlands, 
which form the commencement of a 
splendid range of coast scenery, ex- 
tending northward to the Point of 
Aird, We found ourselves surrounded 
by a perfect fleet of fishing-boats and 
herring-coupers, as they are here 
termed. ‘These are, for the most part, 
powerful sloop-rigged vessels, whose 
crews do not fish themselves, but buy 
from the fishermen. They are often 
very fast sailers. ‘The scene around 
was very busy and picturesque ;—the 
quay, where an active traflic was being 
carried on, piled up and cumbered 
with herring-boxes, nets hanging from 
posts on shore, or depending from the 
rigging of vessels in the bay; boats 
constantly arriving and setting sail; 
and, above all, a perfect Babel of 
tongues, bargaining, abusing, and ca- 
joling, in Gaelic and English. 

It was Sunday morning when we 
arrived, and, on landing, we found that 
the service was in Gaelic; so, as the 
day was a remarkably fine one for 
Skye, whose weeping climate is pro- 
verbial, I left my companion to wait 
for the afternoon service, which was 
in English, and set out to walk to the 
Storr Hill, about seven miles to the 
north of Portree. The path leads at 
first along the bottom of a wide valley, 
bounded by a gentle acclivity, on 
surmounting which two lakes are seen 
filling up a similar hollow beyond. 
Keeping these lakes on his right, the 
traveller proceeds until he arrives at 
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their extremity, when he will reach the 
foot of the Storr, with a steep ascent 
of about one thousand feet before him. 
This surmounted, he will find himself 
close to a huge precipice of black rock, 
on the seaward side of which a num- 
ber of isolated pinnacles of the most 
varied and fantastic forms, and of 
enormous size, jut out from the side of 
the hill, at every variety of inclination, 
whilst between these and the precipice 
above alluded to is a deep narrow 
valley, or rather chasm, strewed with 
fractured masses of stone. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more stern and 
dismal spot than this, especially under 
the aspect in which I beheld it; 
upon one hand that wall of black rock ; 
on the other, these rugged pinnacles, 
and the deep ravine between, half filled 
with drifting wreaths of mist, now 
clearing off and disclosing frowning 
crags and yawning fissures; then, 
again, settling down, and involving 
everything in gloom and obscurity. 
I have never seen any place which 
more completely fulfilled, and, indeed, 
surpassed my expectations, than this 
Storr Hill. Below the pinnacles, it 
slopes rapidly down into the valley, 
which then rises gently for more thana 
mile, when it terminates in steep cliffs, 
which dip abruptly into the waters of 
the sound. ‘The most conspicuous and 
remarkable of the crags which project 
from the face of the Storr is that called 
the needle—an enormous mass, nearly a 
hundred yards in circumference at the 
base, and about as high as the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh. It inclines 
so much, that I should think a plumb- 
line dropped from the summit would 
fall thirty or forty feet beyond its base. 
Anglers should observe the lake nearest 
the Storr, where the fishing is open to 
all, and in which, as Mr. Skene of 
Portree informed me, it is no uncom- 
mon day’s fishing to kill from twenty 
to thirty pounds of trout. 

I got back to Portree about half-past 
five, but not without experiencing the 
provoking variableness of the weather, 
as the last three miles of my journey 
were performed under a perfect deluge 
of rain. 

Next day we drove to Sligachan Inn, 
at the entrance to the magnificent glen 
of the same name, and near the foot of 
Scuir-na-Gillean,* the loftiest peak of 
the Cuchullin hills, which disputes 





* Scuir-na-Gillean means, Rock of the Young Men. 
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with Ben Blaven the honour of being 
the highest mountain in Skye. My 
companion hired a guide and a pony 
to proceed up the glen, cross the ridge, 
and descend upon the far-famed Loch 
Corruisk. This I had formerly seen ; 
so I remained behind to sketch and 
fish. I caught some fine sea-trout in 
the Sligachan river, and afterwards 
tried, though not with much success, 
on account of the stillness of the day, 
a small moorland tarn, about a mile 
distant from the inn. By far the best 
fly for the Sligachan water is one 
dressed with a full, roughish-green 
body and brown wings. 

Late in the evening my friend re- 
turned, sorely jolted and shaken by the 
rough roads over which he and his 

uadruped had passed, and with his 
eeling for the beautiful quite swal- 
lowed up in a sense of his bodily fa- 
tigue. Added to this, he was exor- 
bitantly charged for the Celt and the 
pony: so that when we left the inn for 

ortree it was certainly not a blessing 
that parted from his lips. The inn- 


keeper’s niece, known in this part of 
the world as Mary of Sligachan, is the 
principal person in the establishment, 
which she seems to manage with much 


address. We received a great deal of 
information from her with regard to 
the roads and scenery around, which 
she dispensed with a more than femi- 
nine share of volubility, looking quite 
picturesque in the broad-brimmed 
wide-awake, which she wore to shade 
her from the sun, which may occasion- 
ally be felt in Glen Sligachan, though 
it is said that the oldest inhabitant 
scarcely remembers a day without a 
shower. 

We set sail from Portree in the fore- 
noon of a fine day, with a steady 
easterly breeze, hoping easily to oaeh 
Loch Alsh by the evening; but we 
were again doomed to experience and 
to suffer from the mutability of this 
singular climate. It continued bright 
and warm until two o’clock, when we 
were between the islands of Scalpa and 
Rasay, where we lay becalmed for 
some time, though at a little distance 
on either side there was a strong 
breeze. Presently it came on to blow 
so hard where we lay that we had to 
take in sail, and soon after a dense fog 
settled down all round us, The result 
was, that instead of proceeding, we 
were glad to come-to for the night in 
Clachan Bay, close to the beautiful 
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residence of Mr. Rainy, of Rasay, 
whose yacht, the Falcon, was anchored 
close to us. 

Next day we got sail on the cutter 
at six o’clock, and, with a fine leading 
wind from the north-west, which con- 
tinued steady throughout the day, 
passed through the narrow channel 
which at Kyleakin separates Skye from 
the mainland. ‘The position of this 
village is very romantic ; and every 
one must admire the ruins of Castle 
Moyle, whose shattered and weather- 
stained walls look down upon the 
strait. At Balmacara, in the district 
of Loch Alsh, the scenery assumes a 
more gentle and sylvan aspect. Here 
we diverged from our course for the 
purpose of visiting Loch Duich, an arm 
of the sea whose beauty we had heard 
highly praised; nor did we find this 
praise misplaced. We sailed somewhat 
beyond the ruins of Eilan Donan 
Castle, the ancient stronghold of the 
Mackenzies of Kintail, built in the 
thirteenth century as a defence against 
the Northmen, to whom most of the 
western isles belonged, and who often 
ravaged the coasts of Scotland. From 
this point we had a good view of the 
head of the loch, and the noble moun- 
tains which overshadow it. 

Anarm of the sea, called LochLoung, 
diverges from Loch Duich; a small 
river flows into the head of it; and 
some miles up the southern branch of 
this stream is the finest waterfall in 
Scotland, the Glomak, nearly twice the 
height of the better known fall of 
Foyers, in Invernesshire. The scen- 
ery around it is wild and desolate; 
and where the stream leaps into the 
deep chasm below there is no trace of 
foliage, not even a blade of grass, 
nothing but barren rocks. 

On leaving Loch Duich we entered 
the sound of Sleat, which for more 
than twenty miles separates Skye from 
the mainland of Invernesshire. Both 
sides of this strait are of wonderful and 
varied beauty. There are lofty and 
rugged mountains, wild tracts of heath, 
and sea lochs running far into the 
mainland ; but there are also sheltered 
pastoral valleys and quiet bays, with 
undulating wood-covered hills sloping 
up from the waters of the sound. 

One of the most beautiful scenes is 
Glenelg. There is a fine sweep ofa 
bay, with several neat white houses 
peeping out of thick foliage, and the 
ruins of an extensive barrack, built in 
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the last century, to overawe the tur- 
bulent Highlanders. On the Skye side, 
Armadale, the residence of Lord Mac- 
donald, with its verdant sward, and 
well-kept policies, is a sweet spot. 
Nothing on the mainland more forci- 
bly attracts and rivets the attention 
than the opening to Loch Hourn,* 
oa by the lofty Ben Screel. Its 
orm is very noble, and, from the sharp 
summit its outlines sweep downingrand 
curves to the water. We regretted 
much that our time did not allow us to 
explore this loch, as all the adjacent 
mountains are highly picturesque, and 
it forms a splendid anchorage, within 
which the British navy might ride in 
safety. Southward of Loch Hourn is 
Loch Nevish,t also a fine sheet of water 
and a good harbour, but the scenery 
around itis of a quieter and tamer cha- 
racter. 

After pastes the point of Sleat, the 
views of Ben Blaven and of the Cu. 
chullin range were varied and magnifi- 
cent in the extreme. Years before I 
had beheld them ; but then their sharp 
peaks were seen peeping through 
wreaths of drifting mist, or were en- 
tirely hid by heavy rain clouds; now 
the scene was quite changed; the sky 
was cloudless, and the dark serrated 
peaks of the Coolins and the less 
pointed summits of Ben Blaven stood 
out sharply defined against the clear 
blue. Our course brought us in full 
view of the island of Rum, a mass of 
mountains which, even in the neigh- 
bourhoed of the Coolins, asserts its 
claim to admiration. ‘This island be- 
longs to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
having been bought by him for a deer 
forest. Beyond Rum, we passed close 
to Eig, distinguished by a strangely 
shaped precipitous rock, called the 
Scaur of Eig. In the distance were 
the islands of Canna, Coll, and Tiree. 
Towards the evening we rounded the 
rocky point of Ardnamurchan, which 
is exposed to the full swell of the At- 
lantic, and where a well-appointed 
light-house has recently been erected. 
We then entered the Sound of Mull, 
passed the grey old castle of Mingary, 
and concluded the most successful day’s 
run we had had by casting anchor in 
the land-locked Bay of Tobermory. 

We found two English yachts in the 
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bay ; one of them was the Surprise, a 
beautiful little cutter of sixteen tons, 
belonging to the Mersey Yacht Club ; 
she had been lying for some days in 
Loch Scavig, in Skye, from which she 
had just arrived. The other was a 
very longs low, racing-looking craft, 
in beautiful order, which, on inquiring, 
we found to be the far-famed Volante, 
one of the fastest cutters in England. 
She had come from London, round the 
the Land’s End, and was now prepar- 
ing for her return southwards. 

The village of Tobermory is built 
along one side of a semicircular bay, 
the other side of which is covered by 
the woods of Drumfin, belonging to a 
Mr. Crawford, whose house is quite 
buried in foliage. Near it is a beauti- 
ful little lake, embosomed in trees; and 
from it flows a stream which tumbles, 
in a pretty cascade, into the bay. Some 
of the houses in Tobermory are painted 
a bright yellow, and the natives have 
a strange way of constructing sign- 
boards; above the shops part of the 
wall is painted red, and upon this is 
printed the name and trade of the 
owner. It is merely the Mull fashion 
of puffing. 

Early on the morning after our ar- 
rival the Volante started to sail up 
Loch Sunart, a long arm of the sea, 
which, for twenty miles, indents the 
mainland opposite Mull. We also set 
sail, and followed in her wake. The 
entrance to Loch Sunart is beset with 
rocks, but, once within, the channel is 
clear and safe. We, however, effect- 
ed the entrance in safety, although we 
had no pilot; indeed during our 
whole cruise we never had a pilot on 
board, Our sailing-master was cau- 
tious and experienced, and we had 
excellent charts, and these we found 
amply sufficient. The shores and 
islands of Loch Sunart present pic- 
tures of varied and romantic beauty. 
Undulating hills, clothed with verdure, 
rise gently from the water — the rocks 
and mountains are thickly fringed and 
covered with copsewood — and, in 
many a green spot and sheltered nook 
along its shores are nestled little 
thatched hamlets, or sunny, white- 
washed farmhouses. We penetrated 
some distance above Salen, a fishing 
village, beautifully situated, and al- 


* Loch Hourn means, The Loch of Hell. 
¢ Loch Nevish means, The Loch of Heaven. 
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most buried amongst the woods that 
encircle a deep and quiet bay. On our 
return we had to beat down the 
loch against a strong breeze, but we 
got back to Tobermory in time to 
and and walk across the island to an 
elevated point, from which we had a 
glorious view of the sun setting behind 
the distant islands of Coll and Tiree. 
Our homeward course lay by the 
west side of the Island of Mull, pass- 
ing the singular group known as the 
Trishinish islands, one of which is 
called the Dutchman’s Cap, and re- 
sembles a wide-awake, with a particu- 
larly broad brim. Afterwards, fa- 
voured by the weather, we visited the 
eaves of Staffa, and the ruins at Iona, 
but these are so well known, and have 
been so often and eloquently describ- 
ed, that any notice from us would be 
equally presumptuous and unneces- 
sary. We then steered for the sound 
of Isla, passing Colonsay, the property 
of the Lord Justice-General of Scot- 


Ture are few names connected with 
the literature of Ireland, which will 
bear repetition, without danger of sa- 
tiety, more frequently than that of 
Tuomas Moore. ‘The inherent vita- 
lity and variety of the subject are not 
exhausted by the late vo-luminous com- 
pilation of Lord John Russell, which 
inevitably suggests a reminiscence of 
Sheridan's joke, or ambiguous compli- 
ment to Gibbon, in his speech on the 
trial of Warren Hastings. In the 
pages so industriously heaped together 
by the ex-minister for the Colonies, 
we find scarcely any allusion to Moore’s 
dramatic attempts, and only one or 
two slight references to them in his 
own selected letters. Yet he wrote 
for the stage, and in one instance with 
temporary success, which might have 
induced him to repeat the experiment. 
Dramatic writing pays well, perhaps 
better than any other branch of lite- 
rary labour, when great excellence is 
attained, Authors, within the circle 
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land. We made. a fine passage 
through the sound, meeting, amongst 
other vessels, a handsome small cutter 
yacht, belonging to the St. George’s 
Club of Ireland. On clearing the 
sound, we stood across for the Mull of 
Cantire, a promontory which bears an 
evil reputation for storms, and around 
which the tides run very rapidly. We 
were, however, destined to experience 
none of the stormy influences of the 
Mull; the wind was favourable, the 
sea smooth, and we entered the noble 
estuary of the Clyde just a month 
after we had left the Firth of Forth. 
During that time we met with no ac- 
cident, and encountered few difficul- 
ties ; the weather was almost uniform- 
ly beautiful, there having been only 
two wet days in the whole cruise; and 
we returned with spirits raised, and 
health invigorated, after having visit- 
ed and admired some of the finest and 
least known scenery of which the Bri- 
tish isles can boast. 


of the present generation, have ere 
now received one thousand pounds 
sterling for weak, indifferent plays, 
merely because there was something in 
the title, or the incidents selected, 
or the time chosen, which gave them 
a fleeting importance; or that the 
name of the writer was invested, either 
by himself, or his friends, or critics, 
with overrated influence. A few fail- 
ures caused the market to decline a 
little, but still, as book auctioneers 
say of old, useless, scarce quartos, they 
brought ‘stiff prices,” and four hun- 
dred pounds per article were readily 
demanded and paid. The supply is 
still abundant, but not in such request 
as formerly, although the standard 
price (without purchasers) remains 
considerably above par. ‘* To think,” 
said the other day a quick writer with 
a large stock on hand, *‘ to think of 
the madness and folly of some mana- 
gers! Here is has laid out three 
thousand pounds on the revival of an 
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old, worn out thing of Shakspeare’s, 
when he could have secured ten of my 
new pieces for the same money!” 
Only three hundred sovereigns, ready 
cash, for a modern tragedy or comedy, 
and this in the land where Otway died 
of hunger, and Milton sold ‘ Paradise 
Lost” for fifteen pounds, paid by in- 
stalments |— 

**Fresh fish from Helicon! who'll buy ? who'll buy! 

The precious bargain's cheap,” 

exclaims the self-complacent seller and 
proprietor— “In faith, not I1"* 


responds the suffering manager, whose 
exchequer is scarcely yet convalescent 
from former unhealed wounds. 

Moore seems to have possessed all 
the elements and conditions which are 
required to produce a successful dra- 
matist. He had imagination, genius, 
cultivated taste, a boundless command 
of poetical language, great conversa- 
tional power, ready imagery, a clear 
perception of character, intimate ac- 
quaintance with the best society, good 
classical scholarship improved by read- 
ing and observation, and a fund of 
natural humour, which saw and seized 
the ridiculous with happy facility. 
There seems to have been nothing 
wanting here to constitute a first-rate 
votary of Thalia, even though his bent 
inclined him not to worship at the 
shrine of her more stately and severer 
sister. Yet Moore, with all these ap- 
parent requisites, and an inclination 
to make the attempt, did little in the 
dramatic line, and that little gave few 
indications of the brilliant immortality 
which awaited him in other depart- 
ments. Walter Scott furnishes an- 
other, and a very remarkable parallel 
instance. His novels abound in ner- 
vous dialogue, with diversity of ori- 
ginal character, action, incident, and 
interest. With very little change, be- 
= the necessary condensation, they 

ave been transformed into some of 
the most popular and profitable plays 
of the day, and were eagerly watched, 
as they appeared, by rival managers, 
who had their cooks ready to hash 


them into the palatable shape within a 
few hours after publication. The sen- 
tences, said to be from ‘old plays,” 
but known to be written by the no- 
velist himself, and prefixed as headings 
to the different ch: 


apters, are full of 









* Byron, 


Thomas Moore. 
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strength and tic beauty. Many 
van tant a “If Sir Walter 
would only take to ay plays, what 
a dramatist we should have!” Yet 
when he tried his hand at last, the 
effort evaporated in such dull failures 
as Macduff’s Cross, Auchindrane, The 
Doom of Devorgoil, and the poor, 
Germanised mediocrity entitled, The 
House of Aspen, supplied first as a 
contribution to one of the ephemeral 
annuals, although written many years 
before. 

Where, then, are we to look for 
the true ingredients of the pure dra- 
matic essence, and how, when, and 
where are they compounded into the 
happy harmony which produces a 
Shakspeare or a Sheridan? The 
question is easily asked, but a com- 
plete solution appears as difficult as 
the discovery of the longitude, the 
quadrature of the circle, the origin of 
evil, or the causes of the magnetic at- 
traction of the pole. 

Moore, as is well known, was born 
in Dublin, on the 28th of May, 1779, 
and died at his residence, Sloperton 
Cottage, in Wiltshire, on the 26th of 
February, 1852. He had nearly com- 
nn the seventy-third year of a lon 
ife, in which he had enjoyed much a 
suffered little, although his latter years 
were clouded by the failure of mental 
powers, and the loss of all his remain- 
ing children. Up to a late period, al- 
though his head was grey, his heart 
continued green and cheerful, as in the 
first dawn of youth, forming a marked 
contrast to his friend, Lord Byron, 
who suffered himself to wither into 
comfortless cynicism at thirty. An 
elastic, buoyant temperament is a bet- 
ter gift from Providence than an here- 
ditary estate ; and truly does the wise 
monarch of Israel observe, ‘* A merry 
heart maketh a cheerful countenance, 
but by sorrow of the heart the spirit 
is broken.” 

Moore received his early education 
under the renowned Samuel Whyte, 
and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and from whence 
he departed to seek his fortune in the 

at world of London in 1799. Like 

oratio, he was possessed of little re- 
venue beyond his “ good spirits ;” but 
he had a translation of ‘“‘ Anacreon” 
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in his pocket, as his incipient stock in 
trade. His countryman Sheridan, too, 
it will be remembered, started at the 
same early age with a translation from 
a Greek poet; but Sheridan's “ Aris- 
tenetus” is forgotten, while Moore’s 
* Anacreon” 1s destined for immorta- 
lity. The translation was speedily fol- 
lowed by “‘ The Poetical Works of the 
late Thomas Little, Esq.,” of which 
the less that is said the better. On 
the 24th of February, 1801, Moore 
produced, at the Haymarket ‘Theatre, 
an operatic spectacle, called The Gipsy 
Prince, which, although never printed, 
was moderately successful in represen- 
tation, and was repeated about ten 
times. It was known to be his, although 
he did not publicly avow himself as the 
author before it was acted, and felt lit- 
tle disposed to do so after. The “ Dra- 
matic Censor” condemns it as a very 
poor piece. The “ Biographia Drama- 
tica ” says, “‘ Though not very interest- 
ing as a drama, it contained some 
humour, and was interspersed with 
some pretty music from the pen of 
Mr. Kelly.” Kelly himself sustained 
the hero, and Mrs. Mountain, Suett, 
Emery, and Fawcett were included in 
the cast. In Moore's letters to his 
mother, in February and March, 1801 
(published in Lord John Russeli’s me- 
moirs), we find the following slight 
allusion to The Gipsy Prince; — “I 
dined on Saturday in company with 
Suett and Bannister; read the piece 
to them. Suett is quite enchanted with 
his part, particularly the mock bravu- 
ra.”"—** 1 kept my piece back too long. 
I am afraid they will not have time to 
bring it out this season, and it is too 
expensive for Colman’s theatre. He 
has read it, however ; is quite delight- 
ed with it, and wishes me to undertake 
something on a more moderate scale 
for the little theatre, which perhaps I 
shall do.” His correspondence makes 
no mention of his drama subsequent to 
itsproduction.* The Monthly Mirror’ 
of July, 1801—at that time a periodi- 
cal of first-rate celebrity, edited by 
Edward Dubois, contained the follow- 
notice :— 


“ July 24th.— A musical entertainment, 
under the title of The Gipsy Prince, written 
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by a gentleman of the name of Moore, who 
has acquired considerable poetical reputation 
by some elegant and spirited translations of 
‘ Anacreon,’ was produced on this evening, 
and was received with a mixture of applause 
and disapprobation. It is certainly a flimsy 
and uninteresting performance, and must be 
considered merely as a vehicle for some very 
pleasing music by Mr. Kelly, who made his 
first appearance on this stage for these three 
years, in the character which gives the piece 
a title. A noble Spaniard, for some reason 
or other, is obliged to disguise his person. 
He becomes the leader of a band of gipsies ; 
and in that capacity rescues a poor Jew from 
the officers of the Inquisition, one of whom 
is wounded in the rencontre. For this he is 
obliged to fly. He takes shelter in the gar- 
den of a grandee, whose daughter instantly 
falls in love with him, and conceals him 
from his pursuers. After a little time he is 
discovered ; but it appearing that the man 
he had wounded is not dead, and that he is 
the long-lost nephew of a friend of the young 
lady’s father, his offence is pardoned, and 
the fond pair are united. There is a cha- 
raeter called Rincon, into which the author 
has endeavoured to throw a little humour ; 
but it is so little, and the part itself, though 
performed by Mr, Faweett, is so detached 
from the general plot, that its effect was 
very inconsiderable. Mrs. Mountain looked 
and sung, as she always does, most charm- 
ingly ; and Miss Tyrer,t who is the express 
image of Mrs. Bland, was very lucky in her 
song and duet, which were both rapturously 
applauded. Indeed the whole of the music, 
as well the original airs composed by Mr, 
Kelly, as the selections from ‘ Paisiello,’ are 
extremely creditable to the taste and scienti- 
fic arrangements of the composer. The songs 
do not possess much merit; but Milton him- 
self could hardly infuse a spirit of poetry into 
the songs of a modern opera.” 


The concluding sentence is rather a 
harsh and hasty dictum on the early 
efforts of a writer, many of whose sub- 
sequent ballads are as exquisitely deli- 
cate and beautiful in the words, as in 
the melodies to which they are adapted. 
Byron was neither exaggerated nor 
wildly enthusiastic in his admiration 
when he wrote: ‘To me, some of 
Moore’s last Erin sparks—‘ As a beam 
o’er the face of the waters,’ ‘ When he 
who adores thee,’ ‘Oh, blame not,’ 
and ‘ Oh! breathe not his name ’—are 
worth all the epics that ever were com. 
posed.” 


* In the “ Familiar Epistles,” the piece is identified with the author in the following lines :— 


** And Moore, with Colman’s aid, evince 
His genius in the Gipsy Prince.” 


+ Afterwards Mrs. Liston. 
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Tn the ** Reminiscences of Michael 
Kelly” we find the following pas- 
sage :— 


“T had the pleasure this year (1801) to 
meet Mr. Thomas Moore, the poet, at Mrs. 
Crouch’s cottage, in the King’s-road; my 
brother Joseph introduced him there. I was 
much entertained with his conversation, and 
cultivated his pleasing society ; and in the 
course of our acquaintance, persuaded him 
to write a musical afterpiece for the Hay- 
market Theatre. I engaged with Mr. Col- 
man to compose the music and to perform 
in it. It was called The Gipsy Prince, and 
was performed, for the first time, on the 24th 
of February, 1801. Part of the poetry was 
very pretty ; but the piece did not succeed, and 
was withdrawn. As a sample of the poetry, 
T subjoin a song, sung by me in the charac- 
ter of the Gipsy Prince :— 


“I have roam'd through many a weary round, 
I have wander'd east and west ; 

Pleasure in every clime I found, 
But sought in vaia for rest. 


“ When glory sighs for other climes, 
I feel that one’s too wide, 
And think a home which love endears 
Is worth a world beside. 


“ The needle thus, too rudely moved, 
Wander'd unconscious where ; 
Yet, having found the place it loved, 
It, trembling, settled there.” 


The above short details comprise all 
we have been able to collect respecting 
this ricketty bautling, which died al. 
most as soon as it was born; but they 
suffice to fix the paternity in the face 
of many assertions to the contrary. 

Moore, although professing hberal 
principles, and writing himself a de- 
mocrat, bowed before the altar of aris- 
toeracy with more incense than became 
the lofty independence of genius, even 
though in want of patronage to help 
its progress. But he had true pride, 
notwithstanding, and never neglected 
or felt ashamed of his own relations, 
amidst all the fascinations of populari- 
ty, or the congenial allurements of 
elevated society. Once, when the 
Prince of Wales said to him, at his 
own table, “ Moore, are you connected 
with the Drogheda family?” he replied 
readily, without a blush, ** No, your 
Royal Highness; I have no preten- 
sions to such an honour; I am the son 
of an humble tradesman in Dublin.” 

Whatever might be merits or de- 
merits, the promise or disappointment, 
of The Gipsy Prince, it was a production 
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of youth and inexperience, and should 
be estimated accordingly ; but when 
Moore had reached full maturity, and 
had passed what Shakspeare calls the 
period of “blown youth,” and was 
gently gliding into his thirty-third 
year, he brought forward a comic opera 
in three acts, entitled M.P., or the 
Blue Stocking, which was rte 
soon after representation, but has never 
since been reprinted, or included in 
any of his collected works. This piece 
was acted, for the first time, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, by the Drury-lane 
Company, under the management of 
Arnold, on the 9th of September, 
1811. It met with more than average 
success, and ran for nineteen nights, 
but does not appear to have been con- 
tinued after the first season. Some of 
the papers praised it warmly; others 
were very severe, and unjustly so, in 
their strictures. Some time previous 
to the performance, Moore says in a 
letter to his mother :— 


“T did not write on Saturday, as I was a 
little nervous about my reading to the ma- 
nager ; but I came off with him ten times bet- 
ter than I expected, as I have, indeed, very 
little confidence in my dramatic powers. 
He was, however, very much pleased, and 
said its only fault was, that it would be too 
good for the audience; that it was in the 
best style of good comedy, and many more 
things, which, allowing all that is necessary 
for politeness, are very encouraging; and I 
begin to have some little hopes that it may 
succeed. Do not mention my opera to any 
one, and bid Kate muzzle old Joe upon the 
subject.”* 


Again, he writes to Lady Donegall, 
on the 17th of August, 1811:— 


“The season is now, indeed, so far gone, 
that I should not wonder if I were yet to 
have you witnesses of my first plunge ; and, 
oh! if I could pack a whole audience like 
you, with such taste for what is good, and 
such indulgence for what is bad! But I think 
there is not in the world so stupid or so boor- 
ish a congregation as the audience of an 
English play-house. I have latterly at- 
tended a good deal, and I really think that 
when an author makes them laugh, he ought 
to feel like Phocion, when the Athenians ap- 
plauded him, and ask what wretched bétise 
had produced the fribute.”t 


After the production of the opera, he 
seems to have communicated the result 





* Lord John Russell’s “* Memoirs.” 


Vol. i. p. 256, 


+ Ibid. p. 267, 
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to his friends, but with no very strong 
impression that he had made a hit. 
This drew from his constant correspon- 
dent, Miss Godfrey, Lady Donegall’s 
sister, the following reply :— 


“You are so severe upon your poor opera, 
that, on first opening your letter, we gave it 
up for lost, and thought it must certainly 
go to the regions below. However, upon 
going a little further ‘on, it was an agree- 
able surprise to find it had succeeded, and 
upon turning to the Globe, the paper which 
we get, we had great consolation in seeing 
that it had been very well received, and was 
likely to go on with great success, What 
more would you have? If you had written 
something that had pleased yourself and 
half-a dozen people of taste very much, that 
had been full of sentiment and refinement, 
and not a vulgar joke in it, it might have 
been very delightful for the above-men- 
tioned seven people; but the public would 
not have borne it the second night. You 
write to please the public and not yourself; 
and if the public are pleased, upon their heads 
be the sin and shame, if it be unworthy of 
giving pleasure. An author who hopes for 
success on the stage must fall in with popu- 
lar taste, which is now at the last gasp, and 
past all cure. I dare say, however, that this 
piece has a great deal more merit than 
you allow that it has; and that whenever you 
could give your taskmasters the slip you 
have put in something excellent in your own 
way. At all events, the Globe gives a very 
good account of it, and I'll stick to that ; and 
I hope we shall see it next November with 
a great deal of pleasure, and I am sure we 
shall with a great deal of interest. Pray 
don’t let Mr. A cheat you: it really 
is too bad that everybody cheats you, and 
makes money of your talents, and you 
sit smiling by, not a farthing the better for 
them,”* 


On the 28th of October following, 
Moore writes to Lady Donegall : — 


“My opera has succeeded much better 
than I expected, and I am glad to find that 
Braham is going to play it at Bath; but I 
have been sadly cheated. What a pity that 
we ‘swans of Helicon’ should be such 
geese! Rogers is indignant, and so am 1; 
and we ring the changes upon - » and 
- + + Often enough, heaven knows, say- 
ing of them, like Cadet Koussel’s children 
L’un est voleur, Tautre est fripon—ah! ah! 
&c., &c., but it all won’t do.” 


* “Memoirs.” Vol. i. p. 259. 
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The ‘ Biographia Dramatica” says 
of M. P. :— “i 


“ This very successful piece is the produc- 
tion of Thomas Moore, Esq., the well- 
known translator of ‘ Anacreon,’ and writer 
of some amatory poems, under the assumed 
name of Thomas Little, Esq. It is an ele- 
gant and pleasant jeu d’esprit, containing 
some laughable eyuivogue, and broad hu- 
mour, intermixed occasionally with scenes 
of pathos. Lady Bab Blue is a literary 
woman of fashion, a class of beings which 
our modern lecturers have re-invigorated; a 
vestige of the Bas Blue Club, whose primary 
ambition is, to be imagined a philosopher in 
petticoats. The author appears to us to 
have had an eye, in sketching this character, 
to that of Miss Beccabunga Veronica, in the 
comic opera called The Lakers.t Some of 
the songs possess considerable poetical merit. 
The music by the author.” 


Whether Moore’s dramatic ardour 
was cooled by the unfair treatment he 
hints at as to the profits of his opera, 
or that he was really discontented with 
the result, and felt that he was losing 
his name, and warring with his “ gifts,” 
he resigned the sock and never more 
resumed it; although he seems to have 
meditated a third attempt in 1813, as 
we collect from a passage in one of his 
letters to his musical publisher, Mr. 
Power, in which he says — “ I have 
had another application about Drury- 
lane, in consequence of a conversation 
at Holland House, and am beginning 
already (without, however, stopping 
the progress of my poem) to turn over 
a subject in my mind.” But he soon 
abandoned it, if he had ever seriously 
entertained the idea. Perhaps he had 
been urged by his friend Lord Byron, 
at that time one of the active members 
of the committee, and very warm in 
his efforts to rouse up sleeping genius, 
in the hope that some, novelty might 
start forth to revive and prop the 
sinking fortunes of the theatre. The 
desired novelty soon came, in the 

erson of a great actor, Edmund 
<ean, but the authors slumbered on, 
and fortunately left his genius to grap- 
ple with their mightier predecessors. 

As Moore’s opera was never reprinted 
after the run was over, and the demand 
had ceased, and very few collectors 


+ The Lakers isa poor comic opera, written and printed in 1798, intended to burlesque 
the then fashionable propensity of visiting the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, It 
was never acted, but the part of Miss Veronica was intended for Mrs, Mattocks. 
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have preserved a copy, it has become a 
sort of literary rarity, and in this par- 
ticular record some account of it may 
not be considered superfluous or out 
of place. The characters, and the ac- 
tors who represented them, are enu- 
merated in the following list: — Sir 
Charles Canvas, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Oxberry; Leatherhead, the 
keeper of a circulating-library, Mr. 
Lovegrove ; Henry de Rosier, in love 
with Miss Hartington, Mr. Philipps ;* 
Hartington, Mr. Marshall; Captain 
Canvas, in love with Miss Selwyn, 
Mr. Horn; Davy, servant to Lady 
Bab, Mr. Knight; La Fosse, Mr. 
Wewitzer; Lady Bab Blue, Mrs. 
Sparks; Miss Selwyn, her niece, in 
love with Captain Canvas, Miss Poole ; 
Miss Hartington, in love with Henry, 
Miss Kelly; Susan, her maid, Mrs. 
Bland; Madame de Rosier, Mrs. Har- 
lowe. 

The plot may be readily described. 
The scene lies at a fashionable water- 
ing-place. The father of Captain and 
Sir Charles Canvas was married pri- 
vately in France. Captain Canvas 
was born before his father’s marriage 
was avowed, and previous to the se- 
cond solemnisation of it publicly in 
England. As there was no proof of 
the first marriage, Sir Charles has 
usurped, and is in possession of the fa- 
mily title and estate. Madame de Ro- 
sier and her son are emigrants, who 
have lost their property in the French 
revolution. Henry is reduced to be- 
come shopman to Leatherhead. Ma- 
dame de Rosier, and her servant, La 
Fosse, happen to have been present at 
the first marriage of Lady Canvas. 
Sir Charles endeavours to suppress 
their evidence, but at the conclusion 
he is forced to resign the title and es- 
tate to his elder legitimate brother. 
Captain Canvas and Henry de Rosier 
marry Miss Selwyn and Miss Harting- 
ton. Lady Bab Blue is a pretender to 
poetry, chemistry, &c. She has writ- 
ten a poem upon sal-ammoniac, which 
she calls the “* Loves of Ammonia,” and 
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intends Leatherhead to print. In a 
letter to Sir Charles, she has expressed 
her determination that he shall marry 
her niece. She gives this letter by 
mistake to Leatherhead, who concludes 
from the epistle, and from another 
which she sends him about her poem, 
that Ammonia is the name of her niece. 
This produces some good equivocation, 
and the most amusing scene in the 
opera. The piece, on the whole, al- 
though it would pass muster with a 
less distinguished parentage, must be 
pronounced unworthy of Moore’s ge- 
nius, considering the mature age at 
which it was written. ‘The dialogue 
is too much laboured and elaborate, 
the humour is slow and forced, and 
the whole moves as lazily as the first 
starting of a steam train, without the 
exhilarating rapidity which invariably 
follows. Yet we find here, for the 
first time, some of the author’s songs, 
which obtained much permanent popu- 
larity, such as ‘‘ When Leila touched 
the Lute,” ** Young Love once lived 
in an humble shed,” “To sigh, yet 
feel no pain,” “Mr. Orator Puff,” 
“‘ Here’s the lip that betrayed,” and 
‘*¢ Though sacred the tie that our coun- 
try entwineth.” When Moore printed 
his opera, he accompanied it by the 
following preface, explaining his mo- 
tives :— 


“When I gave this piece to the theatre, 
I had not the least intention of publishing 
it; because, however I may have hoped 
that it would be tolerated upon the stage, 
amongst those light summer productions 
which are laughed at for a season and for- 
gotten, I was conscious how ill such fugi- 
tive trifles can bear to be embodied into a 
literary form by publication. Amongst the 
reasons which have influenced me to alter 
this purpose, the strongest, perhaps, is the 
pleasure I have felt in presenting the copy- 
right of the dialogue to Mr. Power, as some 
little acknowledgment of the liberality he 
has shown in the purchase of the music. 

“The opera, altogether, has had a much 
better fate than I expected; and it would, 
perhaps, have been less successful in amusing 


the audience if I had ‘ songé sericusement a 


* Poor Tom Philipps, many years a resident in Dublin, where he married and lived in 


good respect. 


He affected a military bearing, costume, and phraseology, which obtained 


for him, in the theatre, the sobriquet of the “ Field Marshal ;” but though an intolerable 


fidget in business, he was kind, gentlemanlike and hospitable. 


He was the original per- 


former, in Dublin, of Rodolph and Sir Huon, in Von Weber's two great operas of Der Freis- 


chutz and Oberon. 


In the former he introduced a song of his own called, “ The Horn of 


Chase,” which became so popular with the gods, that Braham, who succeeded him, was 
compelled to study and sing it. Philipps met his death by an accident on the railroad be- 
tween Birmingham and Liverpool, when on a journey to visit a friend in Dublin. 
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les faire rire,’ But that the humble opinion 
which I express of its merits has not been 
adopted in complaisance to any of my critics, 
will appear by the following extract from a 
letter, which I addressed to the licenser, for 
the purpose of prevailing upon him to re- 
store certain passages which he had thought 
proper to expunge as politically objection- 
able ; — ‘ You will perceive, sir, by the true 
estimate which I make of my own nonsense, 
that, if your censorship were directed against 
bad jokes, &e., I should be much more ready 
to agree with you than I am at present, 
Indeed, in that case, the “ una litura” would 
be sufficient.’ I cannot advert to my cor- 
respondence with this gentleman without 
thanking him for the politeness and forbear- 
ance with which he attended to my remon- 
strances; though I suspect he will not quite 
coincide with those journalists who have had 
the sagacity to discover symptoms of politi- 
eal servility in the dialogue. ‘This extraor- 
ordinary charge was, I believe, founded upon 
the passage which alludes to the Recent; 
and if it be indeed servility to look up with 
hope to the Prince as the harbinger of bet- 
ter days to my wronged and insulted coun- 
try, and to expect that the friend of a Fox 
and a Moira will also be the friend of liberty 
and of Ireland,—if this be servility, in com- 
mon with the great majority of my country- 
men, I am proud to say, I plead guilty to 
the charge. 

* Amongst the many wants which are ex- 
perienced in these times, the want of a suf- 
ficient number of critics will not, I think, be 
complained of by the most querulous. In- 
deed, the state of an author now resembles 
very much that of the poor Laplander in win- 
ter, who has hardly time to light his little 
candle in the darkness, before myriads of 
insects swarm round to extinguish it. In 
the present instance, however, I have no rea- 
son to be angry with my censurers; for, 
upon weighing their strictures on this dra- 
matic bagatelle against the praises with 
which they have honoured my writings in 
general, I find the balances so flatteringly in 
my favour, that gratitude is the only senti- 
ment which even the severe:t have awaken- 
ed in me.” 


The preface concludes with the usual 
platitudes in glorification ofthe manager 
and performers. Some of the passages 
we have quoted require a running 
commentary to render them intelligi- 
ble. The allusion to the Regent is 
figurative, that royal person being 
typified as a high-mettled racer, and 
the universal favourite. Lady Bab 


inquires of Sir Charles if the race had 
begun. He replies, “ Begun, madam! 
Yes, to be sure, they have begun, 
There's the high-blooded horse, Re- 
gent, has just started, and bas set off 
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in such a style as promises a race of 
glory! I am but just this moment 
come from the House (I mean the 
stand-house), where the knowing ones 
take different sides, you understand, 
aceording as they think a horse will 
be in or out. But upon this start they 
are all nem, con., and the unanimous 
ery from all sides is, ‘Regent against 
the field. Huzza! huzza!’” 

This, it must be confessed, is com- 
monplace enough, but still in much 
better taste than the withering philip. 

ics which Moore, in later days, 
Coached against the exalted individual 
from whom he had received much per- 
sonal attention, which might have 
closed his lips, even though insufficient 
to command his gratitude or respect. 
As sincerely admiring the poet and 
the man, we could wish these had not 
been written, at least by him. 

The other interdicted passages con- 
tain some biblical references a little 
out of keeping, with sly hints as to 
the possibility of parliamentary cor. 
ruption, yenal members, incompetent 
ministers, and official favouritism. 
These, as we humbly opine, are fair 
and not dangerous subjects for satire, 
and it will scarcely be denied that the 
are drawn from nature. But the li- 
censer of the day (or Examiner of 
Theatrical Entertainments, to use his 

roper technicality), John Larpent, 
osq., was a very worthy and accom. 
plished gentleman, with a slight tinge 
of the serious, or, as the profane call 
it, a slue towards Methodism, which 
led hiin to exercise his functions with 
ascrupulous horror of the most dis. 
tant approach to a joke, in all that 
touched upon matters political, moral, 
or religious. When he died, and was 
succeeded by George Colman, it was 
thought that the reins would be relaxed 
somewhat; but the eccentric (not to 
say licentious) humourist of the ‘‘ Broad 
Grins,” and ‘* Poetical Vagaries,” had 
repented of his early levity, and ap. 
pled the excising-knife with additional 
rigour. He carried this punctilious 
nicety to such an extent, that in his 
letter accompanying the license for 
Kenney’s farce of Spring and Autumn, 
which is now lying before us, he di- 
rected the following lines to be ex- 
punged :—** Where did you meet the 
angel?” ‘Heavens! this is a faint!” 
««*T was devilish good!” “The Tower 
of Babel broke loose!” ‘* What an 
angel!” “ Heaven upon earth,” &c.&c, 
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All this exposed him to some ridicule ; 
but ridicule was the only redress left to 
the sufferer, for the sentence of the 
licenser is as absolute as were the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Against 
his fiat there is no appeal. 

When Colman was examined before 
the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which sat on the Theatrical 
Question, he was asked whether he 
expunged all oaths or profane swear- 
ing from the plays submitted to his re- 
vision. He answered, “Invariably.” 

** Did you ever count the number of 
oaths in your own comedies of the 
Heir at Law and John Bull?” 

«* Never ; but I dare say there are a 
great many.” 

** Which you disapprove of ?” 

* Undoubtedly.” 

“Do you not think it would have 
been better to have omitted them ?” 

“‘Much better. They disfigure the 
scenes in which they are introduced, 
and injure the humour.” 

** Then,” concluded the chairman, 
thinking to clench the argument, ‘‘ you 
are sorry now that you wrote either of 
those comedies?” 

** Quite the contrary,” rejoined the 
licenser; “I rejoice exceedingly to 
have made a good pudding, although 
I regret that any bad plums should 
have crept into it.” 

It would be foreign to the plan of 
this series to follow the career of 
Moore through all the phases of literary 
celebrity, and to dwell upon the multi- 

lied offspring of his genius, whether 
in poetry or prose. We therefore leave 
him when he ceased tocourt laurels from 
the hand of the dramatic muse, Six 
volumes of his biography have already 
appeared, and more are, doubtless, in 
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imminent preparation. Had he never 
written anything but the “ Melodies,” 
he would deserve immortality, and that 
his name should be embalmed in the 
memory and gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen, down to the latest gene. 
rations. The music of a people is one 
of the most valuable, as well as most 
agreeable, of their historical records. 
It breathes in every note their charac. 
ter, feelings, deeds, sufferings, wrongs, 
hopes, and aspirations. It tells of the 
glory of the past, the despondency of 
the present, and the lofty anticipations 
of the future. It excites to what may 
be, by an appeal to what has been, 
It generates poetic ardour, strengthens 
the love of the solum natale, and unites 
thousands in one common bond of sym- 
pathy. It is, at the same time, 
an excitement and a solace, and be- 
comes, as Johnson said in his epitaph 
on Goldsmith, affectuum potens ae 
lenis dominator. He who wields this 
controlling agent with equal power, 
taste, and discrimination, will obtain 
more sway over the heart and mind 
than the routine minister or general 
who coerces his followers into passive 
obedience, but fails to inspire them 
with ardent enthusiasm. Viewed in 
this light, Burns in Scotland, and 
Moore in Ireland, must ever be consi- 
dered as public benefactors. Tha 
** Bard of Erin,” as he is exclusively 
called, has justly earned his title; but 
he has worthy predecessors, who de- 
serve to ‘frank in the same file,’ and 
amongst them we may enumerate 
Thaddeus Ruddy, William Carolan, 
and Thomas Dermody. We hope to 
dedicate a few pages to this famed 
triumvirate with an early opportu. 
nity.* 


* In 1802 a comedy, entitled Tryal’s All, was acted at the Crow-street Theatre, in 
Dublin, which was fathered by Mr. J. D. Herbert, an actor in the company, whose real 
patronymic was Dowling. In the “ Familiar Epistles” it is said that the true author was 
Lewis, a free-speaking patriot of the day, who desired to preserve a dramatic incognito. The 
point is of little consequence, as the play met with no success; and although printed at the 
time, is now entirely out of sight. Herbert, in 1836, published a small volume, called 
“Trish Varieties,” which contains some amusing anecdotes. He was a painter as well as an 
actor, but not particularly eminent in either art. 

It should have been mentioned in an earlier place, that James Murpuy Frencn, a bro- 
ther of the more celebrated Arthur Murphy, and a native of Dublin, wrote a comedy, called 
The Brothers, and a farce, under the name of The Conjurer, both acted in London, but 
never printed. Muss Ispet, an Irish lady, said to be a near relative of Oliver Goldsmith, 
produced a play, in Dublin, with considerable success, called The Poor Gentlewoman, acted 
and printed in 1811. This same lady, in 1825, wrote an opera, called Zhe Cavern, or the 
Outlaw, the music for which was composed by Sir John Stevenson. It was only acted three 
times, at the Hawkins’-street Theatre, then poder the management of Mr. W. Abbott. 
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THE REV. C. R. MATURIN, 


Tue year following that which gave 
the genius of Thomas Moore to his 
country (1780) witnessed the birth of 
Cuartes Rospert Marvrin, in the 
same city. His mind and imagination 
were deeply imbued with the true poetic 
fervor, but not sufficiently restrained by 
the controlling check of sound taste 
and judgment. His Pegasus frequent- 
ly ran away with him, or soared into a 
cloudy atmosphere, through which it 
became difficult to follow its erratic 
course. Maturin distinguished himself 
at school and college, married for love 
before he acquired his degree, and hav- 
ing taken orders, obtained, through 
the interest of his wife’s brother, then 
Archdeacon of Killala, the curacy of 
Loughrea, which he afterwards ex- 
changed for that of St. Peter's in Dub- 
lin. This brilliant preferment afforded 
a miserable pittance of some £80 or 
£90 per annum. His father was a 
French foundling and refugee, whose 
only income was derived from the 
office of inspector of roads for the pro- 
vince of Leinster, which his friends had 
procured for him. He had nothing 
to bestow upon his numerous progeny, 
of which Charles was the ninth son, 
beyond education, and the mystery at- 
tached to his own origin. ‘The curate 
of St. Peter’s soon found that his do- 
mestic claims increased rapidly, while 
his resources remained fixed at a most 
insufficient minimum. A large family 
and a small stipend appear to be inse- 
parable from the condition of a clerical 
subaltern, from the days of Mr. Abra- 
ham Adams down to the present year 
of grace inclusive. To increase his 
narrow means, Maturin took to the 
dull drudgery of preparing students for 
college; and to relieve the intolerable 
weight of pedagogism, solaced and in- 
dulged his fancy at the same time, by 
writing novels. His friends and ex- 
pected patrons being straight -laced 
and particular, he feared to injure his 
prospects by an open avowal of such a 

uestionable line of composition. His 
three first romances, ‘‘ Montorio, or 
the Fatal Revenge,” “ ‘The Wild Irish 
Boy,” aud “The Milesian Chief,” 
were published under the assumed 
name of Dennis Jasper Murphy. He 
kept his secret, and for a time without 
suspicion. The first of these tales was 


written in 1804, when he was in his 
twenty-fourth year; the last in 1812. 
Two he published on his own account, 
and without adding to his worldly 
store. For the copyright of the third 
Mr. Colburn gave him £80. During 
the five years which followed, he fought 
on, struggling with embarrassments, 
and little noticed, and, as has happen- 
ed to many others, victimised by the 
insolvency of a friend, for whom he 
had bound himself in a heavy bond, 
which he was obliged to pay to the 
last farthing. 

In 1816, Maturin’s crushed spirit 
sprang up with one elastic bound, by 
the unexpected success of his tragedy 
of Bertram, which was produced at 
Drury-lane on the 9th of May in that 
year, and ran for twenty-two successive 
nights to crowded houses. The play 
was originally offered to Mr. Frederick 
Jones for the Dublin theatre, in 1813, 
but rejected as unfit for representation. 
In the following year the luckless au- 
thor was persuaded to send the MS. 
to Sir Walter Scott. He saw its me- 
rit, and strongly recommended it to 
Lord Byron, at that time a most zealous 
and influential member of the Drury- 
lane committee. The theatre wanted 
a play with a strong original part for 
Kean; the opportunity was favour- 
able ; the great actor exerted himself 
with transcendant ability; a young 
debutante, Miss Somerville, afterwards 
Mrs. Bunn, came out with great suc- 
cess in the important character of the 
heroine, and the business was done. 
Maturin became, at one bound, a li- 
terary lion, and, what was better, 
found his purse, for the first time, well 
lined with crowns. His profits from 
the theatre amounted to several hun- 
dred pounds; Murray gave a large sum 
for the exclusive right of publication, 
and printed seven editions at the un- 
precedented price of four shillings and 
sixpence a copy. 

azlitt, who although coxcombical, 
and overflowing with preconceived no- 
tions on many subjects, was neverthe- 
less acute and clear, when he wrote (as 
he sometimes did) from impulse, and 
without prejudice, has criticised Matu- 
rin’s first dramatic effort with analyti- 
cal minuteness. He writes as fol- 
lows :— 
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“The new tragedy of Bertram, at 
Drury-lane, has entirely succeeded, and it 
has sufficient merit to deserve the success it 
has met with. We had read it before we saw 
it, and were on the whole disappointed with 
the representation. Its beauties are rather 
those of language and sentiment than of ac- 
tion and situation. The interest flags very 
much during the last act, when the whole 
plot is known and inevitable. What it has 
of stage effect is scenic and extraneous, as 
the view of the sea in a storm, the chorus of 
knights, &c., instead of arising necessarily 
out of the business of the play. We also 
object to the trick of introducing the little 
child twice to untie the knot of the catas- 
trophe. One of these fantoccini exhibitions 
in the course of a tragedy is quite enough. 

“The general fault of this tragedy, and 
of other modern tragedies that we could 
mention, is, that it is a tragedy without 
business. Aristotle, we believe, defines tra- 
gedy to be the representation of a serious 
action. Now, here there is no action: there 
is neither cause nor effect. There is a want 
of that necessary connexion between what 
happens, what is said, and what is done, in 
which we take the essence of dramatic inven- 
tions to consist. It is a sentimental drama 
—it is a romantic drama, if you like; but 
it is not a tragedy, in the best sense of the 
word. That is to say, the passion described 
does not arise naturally out of the previous 
circumstances, nor lead necessarily to the 
consequences that follow. Mere sentiment 
is voluntary, fantastic, self-created, begin- 
ning and ending in itself; true passion is 
natural, irresistible, produced by powerful 
causes, and impelling the will to determine 
actions. The old tragedy, if we understand 
it, is a display of the affections of the heart 
and the energies of the will; the modern 
romantic tragedy is a mixture of fanciful 
exaggeration and indolent sensibility ; the 
former is founded on real calamities and real 
purposes; the latter courts distress, affects 
horror, indulges in all the luxury of woe, 
and nurses its languid thoughts and dainty 
sympathies to fill up the void of action. As 
the opera is filled with a sort of singing peo- 
ple, who translate everything into music, the 
modern drama is filled with poets and their 
mistresses, who translate everything into 
metaphor and sentiment. Bertram falls 
under this censure. It is a Winter's Tule, 
a Midsummer Night's Dream; but it is not 
Lear or Macbeth. The poet does not de- 
scribe what his characters would feel in given 
circumstances; but lends them his own 
thoughts and feelings out of his general re- 
flections on human nature, or general obser- 
vations of certain objects. In a word, we 
hold for a truth that a thoroughly good 
tragedy is an impossibility in a state of man- 
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ners and literature where the poet and phi- 
losopher have got the better of the man ; 
where the reality does not mould the imagi- 
nation, but the imagination glosses over the 
reality ; and where the unexpected stroke of 
true calamity, the biting edge of true passion, 
is blunted, sheathed, and lost, amidst the 
flowers of poetry strewed over unreal, unfelt 
distress, and the flimsy topics of artificial 
humanity prepared beforehand for all occa- 
sions.”* 


These sentences are elaborately 
turned, and we do not feel by any 
means sure that we perfectly under- 
stand what is meant to be conveyed ; 
but they furnish a good sample of the 
work from which they are quoted. 
Hazlett’s volume deserves a corner in 
every dramatic library, less for the 
value of the critical opinions, than for 
the importance of the theatrical events 
which are therein recorded and com- 
mented on—the first appearance in 
London of Miss Stephens, Miss Foote, 
Mrs. Mardyn, Miss O'Neill, Mr. 
Macready, and Edmund Kean; the 
return of Mrs. Siddons, after her re- 
tirement, to gratify the Princess Char- 
lotte, and the farewells of John Ban- 
nister and John Kemble. But let us 
leave Hazlitt and return to Bertram. 

The opening speech of Imogine 
contains very musical and affecting 
poetry; the numbers glide in liquid 
harmony, the images and reflections 
flow with mingled grace and beauty. 
The wedded dame, whose heart is not 
given to her husband, is discovered in 
soliloquy over the miniature of an 
earlier lover :— 

“ Yes— 

The limner’s art may trace the absent feature, 

And give the eye of distant weeping faith 

To view the form of its idolatry : 

But, oh! the scenes ‘mid which they met and 

parted— 

The thoughts, the recollections sweet and bitter— 


Th’ elysian dreams of lovers, when they loved— 
Who shall restore them ? 


“ Less lovely are the fugitive clouds of eve, 
And not more vanishing. If thou couldst speak, 
Dumb witness of the secret soul of Imogine, 
Thou might’st acquit the faith of womankind! 
Since thou wert on my midnight pillow laid, 
Friend hath forsaken friend—the brotherly tie 
Been lightly loosed—the parted coldly met— 
Yea, mothers have with desperate hands wrought 

harm 

To little lives which their own bosoms lent. 
But woman still hath loved—if that indeed 
Womon e’er loved like me.” 


Bertram’s description of the mono- 


* “ View of the English Stage,” pp. 287, 288. 
VOL. XLVI.—-NO. CCLXXIV. 
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tony of a monkish life, furnishes another 
very fine passage :— 

“ Yea, thus they live, if this may life be called, 
Where moving shadows mock the parts of men, 
Prayer follows study, study yiclds to prayer— 
Bell echoes bell, till wearied with the summons, 


The ear doth ache for that last welcome peal, 
That tolls an end to listless vacancy.” 


There were some points in Kean’s 
acting which he never surpassed, and 
into which he threw all the epigram- 
matic strength of his peculiarly origi- 
nal style, telling powerfully upon the 
audience from the combined effect of 
truth and startling novelty. Such, for 
instance, as the ebullition of feeling in 
the line— 


“God bless thee, child—Bertram hath kissed thy 
child 1" 


And again— 


“The wretched have no country! That dear name 
Comprises home, kind kindred, fostering fricnds, 
Protecting laws—all that binds man to man ; 

But nene of these are mine! I have no country |" 


And finally, when left alone, he is 
about to pray, and the prior inter- 
rupts him by his presence — 


“Why art thouhere? There was a hovering angel 
Just lighting on my heart, and thou hast scared it." 


We cannot readily point to any ex- 
tracts from any other modern play 
that surpass or even stand in fair com- 
petition with those. Kean was well 
supported by Miss Somerville; but 
her tall, commanding figure rather 
overshadowed him, and _ naturally 
enough he would have preferred a 
heroine of less majestic proportions. 

Walter Scott had originally recom- 
mended Bertram to John Kemble, but 
failed to draw his attention to it. He 
was thinking of retirement, preparing 
to adjust his cloak for a last farewell, 
and cared not to undertake a new 
character, after the eleventh hour of 
his theatrical life had sounded. In 
the original manuscript, the arch-fiend 
in person figured amongst the dra- 
matis persone ; but this extravagance 
was judiciously excised. ‘There was a 
dashing novelty, a vigour, and fresh- 
ness about Bertram which, on the 
first night, took the professed critics 
who were present by surprise, and 
forced them to join involuntarily in 
the applause of the public. Coleridge 
formed a solitary exception. In his 
** Biographia Literaria,” he has in- 
dulged in a most truculent and deli- 
berately- weighed attack on the new 
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tragedy, condemning the whole as a 
tissue of disgraceful and unnatural im- 
morality. He would not even allow 
it the redeeming quality of poetical 
language or imagery. Unequal it 
certainly is; there are lofty flights and 
occasional descents, but it would be 
impossible, by the most minute dissec- 
tion, to cull from Bertram such a 
specimen of purely contemptible ba- 
thos as is contained in the following 
line of the critic’s own tragedy of 
Remorse :— 


“ A ceaseless sound of dripping water, drips." 


That the plot of Bertram is morally 
defective no one can deny; but the 
objection applies even more strongly 
to other plays that still hold possession 
of the stage. The writer of this arti- 
cle happened to be seated in the pit 
on the first night. Those were the 
good, old, wholesome dramatic days, 
when you stationed yourself at the 
doors two or three hours before they 
opened, and immolated the tails of 
your coat with the stoicism of a mar- 
tyr. The audience were so carried 
away by the acting, and the nerve of 
the dialogue, that they lost sight of 
the details. The positive criminality 
of Imogine was obscurely covered, or 
it might have been a dangerous stum- 
blitig-block, She says merely to her 
confidant, speaking of her interview 
with Bertram— 

“ We met in madness and in guilt we parted ;" 


and Bertram observes that his re- 
venge on St. Aldobrand ought to have 
assumed a bolder character :— 
* T should have bearded him in halls of pride ! 

I should have mated him in fields of death ! 

Not stolen upon his secret bower of peace, 

And breathed a serpent’s venom on his flower |" 

All this is less explicit than the 
usual evidence in a criminal court. 
When after four or five repetitions, 
and a reading of the printed play, the 
plot began to be thoroughly under- 
stood, it was too late to recall the fiat 
of approbation by which the tragedy 
had been stamped. 

The animosity of Coleridge may be 
accounted for thus. Animated by the 
success of Remorse, he sent a second 
tragedy to the Drury-lane Committee, 
Bertram was brought before them at 
the same time, and appeared the more 
eligible of the two. ‘To prevent ea 
tenders claiming it as their own, which 
many were inclined to do, Maturin 
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abandoned his incognito, and boldly 
avowed the authorship. By this step 
he opened the doors of fashion to his 
approach, but those of church prefer- 
ment added an additional bolt or two 
to the impediments by which he had 
hitherto found them closed against 
him. His pecuniary profits in the 
meantime exceeded one thousand 
pounds, and conjured up a perspective 
vision of relays of tragedies in em- 
bryo, to be embodied at will, from 
which should spring up exhaustless 
supplies. From this dream he was 
rudely awakened by the total failure 
of Manuel, which was produced on 
the 8th of March, 1817, within ten 
months after the birth of Bertram. 
Kean expected to do wonders with the 
hero, who had a mad scene written 
expressly for him. He had long been 
anxious to show his powers in the de- 
lineation of insanity, and Lear at 
that time was interdicted, in conse- 
quence of the mental aberration of the 
vercrable old sovereign George III. 
The great success of Bertram caused 
undue expectations to be excited by 
the promise of a second play from the 
same pen, and the result was attended 
by corresponding disappointment. The 
lay was evidently written in 4 hurry, 
dor a purpose, and although there are 
passages of fine imaginative writing, 
the plot is too confused, and the in- 
terest not well concentrated. Kean 
was dissatisfied with the little effect he 
oduced, and complained that De 
Zelos, a villain, acted by Rae, was 
the better part of the two. Five re- 
petitions closed the short existence of 
this ill-fated tragedy. Lord Byron at 
the time was absent in Italy, and ex- 
pressed much regret for the misfortune 
of his protegé. ** Let him try again,” 
he said, in a letter to Murray, who 
had sent him a copy of the play, which 
he published, notwithstanding its fail- 
ure, “he has talent, but not much 
taste.” It has been said that the 
-noble bard sent Maturin a cheque for 
£500 to solace him under this or 
some similar disappointment. Nothing 
daunted, the “ wild Irish parson,” as 
Constable called him, tried his band 
once more on a third tragedy, called 
Fredolfa, but this time he shifted his 
ground, and went over to the camp of 
the enemy at Covent Garden. Fredolfo 
was acted there on the 12th of May, 
1819. The characters were repre- 
sented by Miss O'Neill, Young, Yates, 
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Charles Kemble, and Macready. Such 
a combination of talent, it might be 
supposed, would command success for 
anything, even the veriest common- 
place trash that could be consigned to 
memory; and yet Fredolfo, despite 
the reputation of the author, the ad- 
mitted vigour of some of the scenes, 
the poetic beauty of detached passages, 
and the most loyal efforts of these 
great performers, was unequivocally 
condemed by a full house, and with- 
drawn after the first representation. 
It was impossible to excite interest for 
Fredolfo, the hero, who is known to 
be a murderer from the beginning. 
Berthold (a deformed miscreant), ad- 
mirably acted by Yates (according to 
the criticisms on the following morn- 
ing), takes the lead throughout’ the 
two first acts. ‘Then comes Wallen- 
burg, with an increase of villainy too 
painful to bear. Berthold gives place 
to a demon of superior rank to him- 
self; Wallenburg kills Adelmar ; 
Fredolfo kills Wallenburg ; Urilda dies 
between grief and terror, on the bod 
of her lover; and the guilty Fredolfo 
is left alone in his misery to bury the 
dead. The whole partakes too much 
of the wholesale murder ridiculed in 
Tom Thumb, and reminds us forcibly 
of the exclamation of Merlin, when 
he comes in to alter the state of af- 
fairs at the end of that renowned tra- 
gedy, ‘“‘S’blood! what a scene of 
slaughter’s here!” It would have been 
well for the literary fame of Maturin 
if Fredolfo had never been written, 
and better if Walter Scott had not se- 
duced the obsequious Constable to 
publish it, on the chance of putting a 
few pounds into the pockets of the au- 
thor. Many years have elapsed since 
we read the play, but we remember 
being much struck by the singular 
extravagance of the speech, in which 
Fredolfo says— 


© Let us lie down on beds of fire together, 
And wallow in ferce ease.” 


So unequal is genius, and so strange- 
ly may the most profound experience 
be deceived, when a question is sub- 
mitted to the decision of a mixed au- 
dience. 

Maturin felt bitterly, both in heart 
and purse, the failure of all his dra- 
matic hopes. He had launched into 
expenses on prospects that were never 
realised; and the remainder of his life 
became a struggle for subsistence, and 
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a constant effort to keep himself with- 
out the walls of a prison. The pen 
was seldom out of his hand. Within 
the last seven years of his life, he wrote 
** Woman, or, Pour et Contre,” in 
three volumes; ‘‘ Melmoth the Wan. 
derer,” in three volumes; ‘* The Uni- 
verse,” a poem in blank verse ; ‘‘ The 
Albigenses,” in four volumes ; and in 
the Lent of 1824, preached and pub- 
lished six controversial sermons, In 
enumerating his works, it must not be 
forgotten that in 1815 he produced a 
successful prize poem on the Battle of 
Waterloo. ~Maturin died of a linger- 
ing illness, exhausted in body and 
wearied in mind, at his house in York- 
street, Dublin, on the 30th of October, 
1824, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. He was eccentric in his habits, 
almost to insanity, and compounded 
of opposites; an insatiable reader of 
novels; an elegant preacher; an in- 
cessant dancer, which propensity he 
carried to such an extent, that he 
darkened his drawing-room windows, 
and indulged during the daytime; a 
coxcomb in dress and manner; an ex- 
tensive reader; vain of his person and 
reputation; well versed in theology ; 
and withal, a warm and kind-hearted 
man. Amongst other peculiarities, he 
was accustomed to paste a wafer on 
his forehead, whenever he felt the estro 
of composition coming on him, as a 
warning to the members of his family, 
that if they entered his study they 
were not to interrupt his ideas by 
questions or conversation. Amongst 
his manuscripts was found a fourth 
tragedy in a complete state, entitled, 
Osmyn the Renegade, or the Siege of 
Salerno. It contains passages of great 
poetic beauty, superior to the best that 
could be selected from Bertram, Ma- 
nuel, or Fredolfo. The subject bears 
some resemblance to Lord Byron’s 
** Siege of Corinth,” and is founded on 
historical incidents. The action passes 
in the fifteenth century, soon after the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in the reign of Mahomet II. An ela- 
borate review of this work, written by 
Lockhart, appeared in the Quarterly, 
and another, at a later period, in the 
Dvusiw University Macazine. The 
manuscript was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Macready, with a view of benefit- 
ing the widow and family of the de- 
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ceased author. He enlisted Sheil in 
the cause, and they worked together 
with infinite zeal to promote their ob- 
ject. On Tuesday, the 30th of March, 
1830, the play was announced for re- 
presentation, being for the first time on 
any stage, at the Theatre Royal, Dub- 
lin,* under the immediate patronage 
of the Duke of Northumberland, at 
that time Lord Lieutenant. The cast 
was as follows: Christians—Guiscard, 
Prince of Salerno, Mr. H. Cooke ; 
Romoald, Mr. Cunningham; Flodoard, 
Mr. King ; Sismondi, Mr. Shuter ; 
Arnulf, Mr. H. Williams; Matilda, 
Princess of Salerno, Mother of Guis- 
card, Miss Huddart; Volonia, Miss 
Chalmers. Turks: Osmyn the Rene- 
gade, Mr. Macready; Ben Taleb, Mr. 
Caleraft; Syndarac, Mr. Barry; Mu- 
rad, Mr. F. Cooke; Abdallah, Mr. 
O’Rourke ; Omar, Mr. Sutcliffe. 
Turn we now the hour-glass of time, 
and what shall we discover in the re- 
volving mutations of twenty-five 
years? From the list of sixteen names 
here enumerated, nine must be deduct- 
ed, who sleep the sleep that wakes not 
in this world; and three who have re- 
tired from the mimic scene, leaving 
only four who still toil on in the same 
monotonous round of service, which 
has become to them a second nature, 
and to the continuance of which their 
hopes are limited. 

The trumpet of preparation had 
been well sounded in the papers; and 
on the production of Osmyn the thea- 
tre was filled to overflowing, and the 
applause incessant. The scene in which 
Osmyn relates the story of his life, 
and how he became a renegade, with 
the manner in which his wife was torn 
from him, and he himself plunged into 
a dungeon, produced the most power- 
ful effect. The following passage in 
particular was greatly admired, and 
quoted in all the criticisms :— 


“ OSMYY. 
** T cannot tell my dungeon agonies ; 
Nor time, nor space was there, nor day, nor mid- 
night. 
I knew not that I lived, but felt I suffered, 


““ SYNDARAC. 
“ Didst thou not live for vengeance ? 


** OSMYN, 
“ T lived for hers 
** She was the moonbeam of my maniac cell, 
That, lighting me to madness, still was light,” 


* Then managed by Mr. Bunn. 
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But with the first performance the 
success ended. On the second night 
the house was thin, and on the third 
it was literally empty. The tragedy 
has never, we believe, been attempted 
elsewhere ; and there was little temp- 
tation to print what had failed to at- 
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tract. Great pains had been taken by 
Mr. Macready to fit it for the stage, 
and his performance of the leading 
character was marked by all the strong 
conceptions and fiery energy which 
ever proved the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his peculiar style. 


8IR AUBREY DE VERE, BART. 


Srr Ausprey pe VERE, a baronet of 
an ancient family, seated at Curragh 
Chase, near Adare, in the county of 
Limerick, is the author of four dramas, 
and a number of miscellaneous poems. 
Amongst the latter are two of greater 
length and importance than the rest; 
«© The Song of Faith,” and «* The La- 
mentations of Ireland.” They are 
written with the inspiration of a poet, 
and the taste of a scholar and a gentle- 
man, Amongst Sir Aubrey’s minor 
effusions, the ‘‘ Sonnets” were pro- 
nounced by Wordsworth to rank with 
the best of modern times, The dramas, 
which are all historical, are, Julian the 
Apostate, first published in Dublin, 
about the year 1820; The Duke of 
Mercia, printed in London, 1823 ; and 
Mary Tudor, in two parts, which ap- 
peared in 1847, after the death of the 
author. From the construction and 
length of these plays, it is evident 
that they were never intended for 
the stage, and must be viewed as lucu- 
brations for the closet only. So much 
so, that Julian, in particular, is called 
merely a dramatic poem. The subject 
is the least suited of the three for dra- 
matic purposes, and involves matter 
which would be scarcely palatable to a 
mixed audience. It has too much of 
the metaphysical, and too little of the 
real, to be telt and understood, except 
after much study and reflection. There 
seems, at first sight, to be nothing 
gained by writing a play which cannot 
be acted, or investing a poem with 
the dramatic form while the dramatic 
essence is absent. Yet many authors 
have done this, and in recent times 
Lord Byron furnishes a remarkable in- 
stance. He complained with unavail- 
ing bitterness, when Marino Faliero 
was dragged on the stage without his 
consent or knowledge, and declared 
haughtily, that he had no idea of ever 
submitting to the ignorance of mana- 
gers, the humours of overgrown actors, 
or the capricious taste of the public. 
Perhaps there was, at least, as much 


affectation as sincerity in his expressed 
anger, which might have evaporated 
into air if his play had been received 
with rapturous warmth, instead of cold 
toleration. But he felt that it must 
break down under the hopeless condi- 
tions which attended its production, 
and was ready with a protest to salve 
his wounded pride. ‘This same Ma- 
rino Faliero was subsequently resusci- 
tated under better auspicies, with 
marked applause, while Werner and 
Sardanapalus have proved eminently 
attractive. The success or failure of 
any playis a perfect lottery, the chances 
of which no experience can direct with 
certainty ; and in nine cases out of ten 
the result depends less on intrinsic 
merit than on a clever calculation of 
‘time and tide.” It was little to be 
expected that theatrical speculation, 
in the nineteenth century, would, in 
the search after novelty, go back to 
first principles, and attempt to bring 
on the modern boards the severe but 
sublime simplicity of Sophocles and 
Euripides. It was still less likely that 
the experiment would be well received ; 
yet we have seen that such has been 
the result, both in London and Dublin, 
with the Antigone and Iphigenia in 
Aulis of the two great Greek drama- 
tists. 

The story of the Duke of Mercia 
carries us back to the early Saxon 
times, when Edmund Ironside and 
Canute the Dane struggled in proud 
competitorship for the throne of Eng- 
land. ‘There is an old novel on the 
subject which the author may have 
seen. In the play, fiction is blended 
with history, to bring about the catas- 
trophe. ‘The following passages will 
convey an idea of the general style and 
poetical imagery. ‘The king thus de- 
scribes the elected lady of his love :— 

“ Nay, ‘tis not 
The grace of her meek, bending, snowy neck ; 
The delicate budding of her tender bosom, 
Above a waist a stripling’s hand might compass; 


The flowing outline of proportion’d limbs, 
Moving with health’s clastic lightness, blent 
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‘With all that nameless suavity of air 

That marks high birth ; "tis not alone a face 
‘Whose features are all symmetry ; an eye 

In whose ethereal blue love sits enshrined, 

A spirit in a star : cheeks eloquent 

In ehangeful blushes, as her sweetest lips 

In the harmonious utterance of pure thoughts : 
*Tis not all these—the palpable ornaments 

Of the material mould, love's pageantry 

Floating o’er beauty’s surfave (as the galley 

That, in its proud trim, bore th’ Egyptian queen 
Along the rosy-tinted waves, reflecting 

The Llazon of that mock divinity)! 

No, no. It is not these that win my heart ; 

But ’tis the pure intelligence of mind, 

That, like some inborn light, beams from her soul ; 
‘The virtuous thoughts that clothe her as 9 garment ; 
The chastity, the candour, and the meekness, 
That, through her parted hair, look from a brow 
And features, where the seal of heaven is set ! 

Oh |! Edric, ‘tis in truth a countenance 

‘Whereon a saint might look, loving yet passionlees ; 
A record of philosophy; a page 

Where wisdom might peruse and learn, as on 

A leaf of Holy Writ.” 


And, again, after his nuptials, he 
thus addresses his bride :-— 


Speak |—Let me hear that voice of melody ! 
In its sweet music, like the summer air, 
Chiding with almost inarticulate breath 
The saucy flowers, that will not cease to load 
Her wings with incense, till, overcome and faint, 
She flutters o’er the perfumed flattery, 
And dies amid a wilderness of sweets. 


Speak on.” 


The drama abounds in action, and 
might easily be condensed for the stage, 


but the construction is too ae and 


the character of the Duke of Mercia 
utterly repulsive, and unredeemed by 
any qualities calculated to excite the 
necessary interest. The play, with 
more propriety, might have taken the 
title of Edmund Ironside. 

Mary Tudor comes nearer to our 
own times, and deals with actors and 
events with which all are familiar. We 
fancy that the author had been study- 
ing Schiller closely when he conceived 
and wrote this drama. It has some- 
thing of the peculiar style of the great 
German master; an unusual number 
of characters, a perpetual shifting of 
the scene, multiplied variety of inci- 
dents, and language, forcible, appro- 
priate and identical. ‘The first part 
embraces the sickness and death of 
Edward VI., the conspiracy of the 
Dudleys to support Lady Jane Grey 
on the throne, the triumph of Mary, 
and the execution of her innocent com- 
petitor with her husband. The answer 
of Mary to her confessor Fakenham, 
who is pleading for the lives of the 
victims, contains the following political 
reasoning :— 

* Comapetitors for thrones, 


For ever lose the right of privacy. 
Af toole of faction, what avail their virtuce ? 
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They represent opinion; are its leaders— 

And must confront the peril they provoke ; 
The penalty that gnaws the heart of treason ; 
Promethean pangs which the rous’d majesty 
Of heaven inflicts on those who grasp its fires |" 


The second part commences with the 
debates respecting the marriage of 
Mary; then follows the rebellion of 
Lord Cobham, the union of the Queen 
with Philip of Spain ; their nuptial un- 
happiness ; the persecutions of the Pro- 
testants ; the martyrdoms of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer; the announce- 
ment of the loss of Calais and the death 
of the Queen, in agony and despair; 
succeeded on the following day by that 
of Cardinal Pole. Elizabeth is intro- 
duced in both parts, but is kept rather 
in the background. The whole winds 
up with a summary of Mary’s charac- 
ter, by Edward Underhill, called the 
‘* Hot Gospeller.” Thus he describes 


her :— 


“ Let me speak, sir, 
For I have known, and been pratected by her, 
When fierce men thirsted for my blood. I say not 
That she was innocent of grave offence; 
Nor aught done in her name extenuate. 
But I insist upon her maiden mercies 
Ia proof that cruelty was not her nature. 
She abrogated the tyrannic laws 
Made by her father. She restored her subjects 
To personal liberty ; to judge and jury; 
Inculcating impartiality. 
Good laws, made or revis'd, attest her fitness 
Like Deborah to judge. She loved the poor, 
And fed the destitute, and they all loved her. 
A worthy Queen she had been, if as little 
Of cruelty had been done under her 
As by her. To equivocate she hated, 
And was just what she seemed. In fine, she was 
In all things excellent while she pursued 
Her own free inclination without fear.” 


Of herself she speaks to her last, and 
almost her only sincere friend, Cardi- 


nal Pole, shortly before her death, as 
follows :— 


“Sum up my personal life, You knew me first, 
A daughter, witness of her mother's wrongs— 
A daughter, conscious of her father’s crimes— 
A princess, shorn of her inheritance— 
A lady, tainted with foul bastardy— 
A sister, from her brother's heart estranged— 
A sister, by a sister's hand betrayed— 
A rightful Queen, hemmed by usurping bands— 
A reigning Quecn, baited by slaves she spared— 
A maid betrothed, stung by the love she trusted— 
A wedded wife, spurned from the hand that won 

her— 

A Christian, reeking with the blood of martyrs— 
And now, at length, a hated tyrant, dragging 
ller people to unprofitable wars ; 
And from her feeble hold basely resigning 
The trophy of long centuries of fame ! 
I have reigned—I am lost—now let me die!" 


There is something very touching 
and exceeding melancholy in this ter- 
rible summary, in which it can scarcely 
be said that truth is wrested or per- 
verted to make out a case. iss 
Strickland has also laboured hard to 
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rescue the memory of the sanguinary 
queen from the load of obloquy which 
has been heaped upon it; but the 
prevailing opinion will not be easily 
shaken, even although we admit that 
she was influenced, and perhaps com- 
pelled, by the still more bloodthirsty 
and relentless bigot to whom she had 
linked herself. Greater efforts have 
been made to whitewash Richard III., 
yet he still retains his hump, and no 
evidence can thoroughly absolve him 
from the murder of his nephews. Mary 
Tudor is certainly not a very promising 
subject for the heroine of a drama, 
Genius cannot render her either amia- 
ble or interesting. But Sir Aubrey de 
Vere is not alone in his selection, for 
Victor Hugo has also chosen her for 
the same purpose. The episode of 
Lady Jane Grey has been dramatically 
handled by Rowe, who called his play 
An Imitation of Shakspeare. It 
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would be difficult to discover the simi- 
larity, except in the title-page. 

If Sir Aubrey de Vere, instead of 
being born to a title, with an hereditary 
property, had ranked amongst the ob- 
scure struggling sons of genius, who are 
doomed to labour for daily bread ; if, 
instead of a recreation, he had been 
compelled to adopt poetry as a means 
of existence, he would nevertheless 
have made a name for himself, and 
that name would have placed him high 
in the list of those who vindicate their 
own claim to distinction. His life 
was so uneventful as to leave little 
materials for a biographical sketch, 
It was passed chiefly in discharging 
the duties of a resident country gen- 
tlemen, in the bosom of his family, in 
the cultivation of literature as a per- 
sonal gratification, and in the im- 
provement of his estate and park. He 
died in 1846, aged fifty-eight years. 

J.W.C. 





ORIGIN OF THE RUSSIANS, 


Ir the reader will spread before him 
the map of Europe, and running his 
finger northwards, place it at the fifty- 
eighth degree of latitude, by the thirty. 
first of east longitude, he will find that 
point near Lake Ilmen, on which 
stands the ancient city of Novgorod. 

Looking westward from this, let him 
east his eyes across the Baltic to the 
southern part of Sweden, the ancient 
land of Guta, and the cradle of the 
stalwart warriors whose rude grasp 
was destined to overturn the empire of 
the west. 

From this country the Goths issued, 
somewhere about the zenith of the 
Roman sway, and crossed the hundred 
miles of sea that separated them from 
the opposite continent. ‘Three vessels 
transported this hardy expedition ; and 
their several companies, swelling after- 
wards into as many nations, continued 
always distinct from, and even some- 
times hostile to each other, though ac- 
knowledging and reverencing a com- 
mon origin. 

Penetrating the vast region before 
them, they dispersed or enslaved the 
wild tribes of the Venediand Tschudi, 
and progressed in their conquests and 
migrations, until, in 


the age of 


the Antonines, we find them located 
along the banks of the Vistula, in 
the district embraced between the 
modern towns of Dantzie and Thorn. 
Here, as ever after, the three divisions 
preserved the same relative position to 
each other, which had been caused by 
the accidental order of their first land- 
ing. 
"ihe pioneers, or the division far- 
thest in advance, were distinguished 
as Ostrogoths, or those extending to- 
wards the east; next followed the 
Visigoths, or Goths towards the west ; 
and in their tracks came the Gepide, 
or the loiterers, being the navigators 
of the third vessel of the expedition, 
which, either from slow sailing or some 
unavoidable accident, touched the 
shore so long after the others as to 
gain for its crew an appellation re- 
tained through succeeding ages. 
Farther still to the west, the Van- 
dals were cotemporaneously spread 
along the Oder; and we give them a 
momentary notice, because they num- 
bered among their tribes the Lombards, 
or Longobards, whom we shall have to 
mention as being instrumental in the 
pressure which forced the northern 
migration of a Sclavonian tribe to that 
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point near Lake Ilmen, whither we 
shall speedily return. 

Either from necessity or inclination, 
the Goths did not remain stationary 
on the Vistula, which they followed to 
its head, and once more striking boldly 
towards the east, under the renowned 
Amala, they traversed the intervening 
district to the meridional source of the 
Borysthenes. 

e immense tracts through which 
the adventurers wandered were inha- 
bited, or rather roamed through, by 
numerous and savage tribes of the 
Sclavi, the most extensive denomina- 
tion of the great stock of the abori- 
gines of those gloomy wilds. 

Acting on their usual policy, the 
Goths cither destroyed their opponents 
or incorporated them with themselves, 
and thus preventing the annoyance of 
an cnemy in the rear, added to their 
own formidable numbers. The Borys- 
thenes guided their course southwards, 
and as the multitude approached the 
Euxine, the bravest warriors of the 
Jazyges and the Roxolani (the latter 
of whom we would more particularly 
note), marched under the Gothic 
standard.* 

Seventy years after leaving the Vis- 
tula, the Goths were spread over both 
sides of the Borysthenes, composing 
the modern Ukraine; and the reign of 
Alexander Severus was troubled by 
their irruptions into Dacia, when the 
venerable fabric of the empire felt the 
first blast of the storm that was soon 
to rock it to its centre. 

‘The conquests of ‘Trajan had con- 
verted Dacia into the semblance of a 
province, and had made the ‘l'yras or 
Dniester the boundary of the Roman 
power. The Ister or Danube, there- 
fore, which divided it from Masia, 
was less carefully guarded, and the old 
fortifications, feebly garrisoned, were 
suffered partially to decay. Mesia 
thus considered herself elevated from 
u jealous frontier into a_ settled 
state, and to be secure, by distance, 
from barbarian inroads. 

But the restless and warlike Goths 
were not content with the fertility and 
abundance of the Ukraine, and ani- 
mated by continued success, they cast 
greedy eyes over the Dniester, where 
plentiful harvests almost tempted the 
hand of plunder. Destined, there- 
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fore, to accomplish the will of an in- 
scrutable Providence, they passed the 
barrier, and their martial trumpets 
echoed from the Dniester to the Pruth. 

A heavy ransom saved the lives and 
gained a temporary — for the 
properties of the Dacian husbandmen, 
and the Goths sweeping by them, the 
lax discipline or infidelity of the Im- 
perial soldiers, suffered the violation 
of the sacred limits of the empire. 

The Goths securely crossed the 
Danube, and Mesia was terribly 
awakened from its dream of safety, 
and the omnipotence of the Roman 
name, But the irrevocable fiat had 
gone forth, and Terminus was to re- 
cede before a greater power. The 
third century of the Christian era had 
arrived, and the light, no longer to be 
concealed, was to brighten until it 
pierced and illumed the dark groves of 
Scandinavia and Sarmatia. The re- 
volutions of the South were to be ef- 
fected by the sons of the North, and 
to lead to their civilisation. A bar- 
barian was to be worthy to succeed a 
Cesar, and Decius trembled on his 
throne at the astounding intelligence, 
that the standard of Cniva, King of 
the Goths, was boldly unfurled before 
the walls of Marcianopolis. 

Amid the general consternation, the 
Emperor sullied not the purple b 
declining the contest, and he led fort 
his legions to the relief of the pro- 
vince. Almost surrounded by the 
skill and tactics of the Romans, and 
awed by the shining armour and de- 
termined appearance of disciplined 
troops, the Goths would willingly have 
surrendered their booty and their pri- 
soners ; but death being preferable to 
unconditional surrender and slavery, 
the struggle was desperate and pro- 
tracted, until the barbarians were 
overpowered by the irresistible weight 
of their adversaries, and Cniva retired 
to a morass in his rear. The Romans 
following in the heat of success, the 
heavy armed soldiers sunk in the oozy 
ground, becoming a sacrifice to the 
long spears of their tall and unincum- 
bered adversaries. 

The day was soon decided; the Im- 
perial army was engulphed in the 
swamp, nor could the body of Decius 
be ever after discovered. 

The first anxiety of Hostilianus, 


* Tillemont, tom, iii, p. 346. 
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the son and successor of Decius, was 
to relieve himself as quickly as possi- 
ble of the victors, ; and having yielded 
to them all they required, the Goths 
returned well satisfied to their settle- 
ments in the Ukraine, a.p. 251. 

As it is not our intention to record 
Gothic history any farther than it is 
connected with the train of events 
which brought about the “ Origin of 
the Russians,” we will only remark (in 
faintly tracing their movements during 
a long interval), that the sixty miles 
from the banks of the Borysthenes to 
the isthmus now called Perekop, was 
easily passed, and the Goths having 
driven out the Alani,* overran and 
long possessed Taurica Chersonesus. 

Either by open force or secret 
treachery they seized Ponticapeum 
(now Kertsch), and once the capital of 
Mithridates, situated on the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus; and this advan- 
tage giving them the possession of 
ships, their adventurous ardour was 
excited by the prospect of the spoils 
of the opulent shores of Asia. 

The daring voyagers passed the 
Circassian coast, and accomplishing a 
sweep of three hundred miles, the 
riches and captives of the luxurious 
Trebizond encumbered their flat-bot- 
tomed boats. 

Impatient of the limits of the Eux- 
ine, they steered through the Thracian 
Bosphorus, until they floated in the 
waters of Propontis, and following 
their winding way through the Helles- 
pont and the islands of the geum, 
anchored in the classic harbour of 
Pireeus. 

Neither enervated Athens nor de- 
generate Sparta could throw before 
their sacred precincts one remnant of 
the valour of Miltiades, or the devo- 
tion of Leonidas; nor could Corinth, 
Thebes, or Argos, defend their crum- 
bling walls. The spirits of the heroes 
of Marathon and Thermopyle might 
sigh upon the blast, as the groves of 
Academus, still breathing the pre- 
cepts of Socrates and Plato, were pro- 
faned by barbarian shouts, and no 
Spartan fortification to encircle the 
devoted cities could be formed from 
their pusillanimous sons. 

A general conflagration blazed over 
Greece from Attica to Epirus; but the 
recklessness of barbarians was evi- 
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denced by their total neglect of the 
security of their vessels, which were 
sunk or dispersed by the brave Dixip- 
pus, who, having witnessed the sack of 
Athens with a bleeding heart, secured 
the assistance of the engineer Cleoda- 
mus, and, in some measure, avenged 
the sufferings of his country. 

The indolent Gallienus, who at this 
= occupied the throne, reluctantly 
eaving his palace and his pleasures, at 
last led the Roman army to oppose the 
ravagers, and the Goths became sud- 
denly aware of the extent of their 
danger, while they perceived their fa- 
tal disregard of the means of retreat. 

The disorganised multitude em- 
braced the hasty resolution of break- 
ing into Mesia, and forcing their way 
over the Danube into their distant set- 
tlements in the Ukraine; while the 
jealousies, the divisions, and the conse- 
quent procrastination of the Imperial 
commanders, alone permitted the suc- 
cess of the desperate attempt. 

During the long interval from the 
commencement of the Dioclesian era, 
A.D. 284, until the empire was finally 
divided into east and west, between 
Valentinian and Valens, in 364, five 
Roman Emperors had succeeded to, 
and sunk under the weight of, the dia- 
dem, until Constantine united under 
his single sceptre the far separated 
limits of the Roman world. 

The venerable city of Augustus saw, 
with grief and indignation, the seat of 
government transferred from the hills 
of the Tiber to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and the patricians wept as they 
beheld their newly-erected habitations 
reflected in the waters of the Golden 
Horn. 

The Goths had long respected the 
sceptre of the great Constantine, whose 
power they had experienced, and by 
whose liberality they had benefited, 
and under him and his successors they 
had extended their dominions, while 
scrupulously regarding the Roman 
limits. 

At this period, the aged Hermane- 
ric, King of the Ostrogoths, and the 
noblest descendant of the heroic Ama- 
la, had compelled the nations deriving 
from a common stock to acknowledge 
him as their sovereign ; the chiefs of 
the Visigoths relinquished the royal 
dignity, and governed under him with 


* Reuilly, p. 35. 
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the modest appellation of * judges ;” 
while the Gepide submitted to his au- 
thority, and the success of his arms re- 
duced all the Sclavonian, and many of 
Burgundian and Vandal tribes, under 
his supreme control. His dominions 
extended from the Danube to the Bal- 
tic, comprising the ancient seats and 
subsequent acquisitions of his people ; 
while the Romans viewed with compla- 
cency the progress of a power which 
they never imagined could be danger- 
ous to their invincible name. 

However necessary are the convul- 
sions of the world to the accomplish- 
ment of the decrees of Heaven, the 
philosopher will pause with satisfaction 
on a period, when mankind seemed to 
suspend contention, and to rest, as if 
by tacit consent, from mutual destruc- 
tion, for at the time to which we now 
allude, the clash of arms for a while 
subsided along the frontiers of the em- 
pire. 

But this repose was at length rudely 
disturbed by a tempest sweeping from 
the north, until it fell with fury, in its 
southward course, upon the Gothic 
nation, precipitating it over the Impe- 
rial boundaries. 

This was the first appearance of the 
Huns from the vast wilds on the north 
ef the great wall of China, to which 
empire they had, under their fierce 
Tanjous, been often formidable ; and 
previous to the Christian era, their 
conquests had extended to the Corea 
and the Japanese sea on the east, and 
to the head of the Irtish, the valleys of 
Imaus and ancient Bulgaria, on the 
west. 

China was oppressed by their depre- 
dations and exactions, until Vouti, the 
fifth in descent in the powerful dynasty 
of ** Han,” instead of the timid and 
defensive policy of his predecessors, 
boldly surprised the camp of the Huns, 
in the midst of sleep and mtemperance, 
and though the Tanjou bravely cut his 
way through the enemy, the bodies of 
fifteen thousand of his best warriors 
attested the severity of his defeat. 

Among the most prominent of his 
vassal hordes who immediately dis- 
elaimed his authority, were the Siempi,* 
a tribe of oriental Tartars, and who 
were soon pre-eminent in revenging 
the cruelties they had formerly en- 
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banners of Vouti, they harassed the 
vanquished Huns, who retained in 
their reverses the unconquerable spirit 
of their ancestors, and the free shep- 
herds of the North resolved to seek a re- 
mote settlement in the western world, 
beyond the reach of these unceasing 
persecutions. 

The formidable exiles were soon 
across the mountains of Imaus; but 
still pressed by the vindictive Siempi, 
during a progress of three thousand 
miles, it is probable their constant ap- 
prebension of the same power impelled 
them on the frontier of Europe. 

After a tedious and protracted emi- 
gration, the inereased multitude of the 
Huns, with their flocks and herds, 
their dependants and allies, collected 
by the way, passed the Volga a.v. 370, 
and boldly advanced into a strange 
country, where the tents of the Alani 
and painted Agathyrsi covered the 

lains between the Volga and the 
anais, 

A collision was inevitable; but the 
impossibility of retreat rendered the 
Huns invincible, the King of the Alani 
was slain, and the greater part of his 
nation embracing the offer of union 
with the victors, the accumulated tor- 
rent rolled southwards on the devoted 
Goths. 

Hermaneric vigorously prepared to 
meet the shock with the entire force of 
his extended dominions; but he also 
was soon fatally convinced how frail is 
the bond which unites conquered and 
unwilling nations to the iron hand of 
power. The oppressed Sclavonians 
discovered more anxiety to assist than 
to repel the invaders ; and the Roxo- 
lani especially, burning with rage at 
indignities inflicted on the wife of one 
of their chiefs, fled to the Huns, after 
the brothers of the unfortunate princess 
had pierced Hermaneric with their 

gers. 

We before particularly noted the 
** Roxolani,” as originally encountered 
by the Goths, with whose fortunes they 
remained connected, and we now find 
this obscure tribe of the great stock of 
the Sclavi aiding the Huns, and we 
shall endeavour to explain the power- 
ful causes which forced them from 
amid the stormy convulsions of the 


northern provinces of the empire, un- 
til we shall discover them, under their 
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Grecian appellation, ‘the ‘Pws,” seated, 
A.D, 860,* near the northern shore of 
Lake Ilmen. 

The majority of the Sclavonians 
joined in the revolt referred to, pro- 
curing for themselves thereby only a 
change of tyrants, the Goths yielded 
to their fate, and the royal line of the 
Amali might afterwards be found 
among the descendants of the haughty 
Attila. 

The routed and flying subjects of 
Hermaneri¢ gladly Ae] themselves 
under the judge of the Visigoths, who 
had escaped the slaughter, and who 
had wisely resolved on fortifying the 
mountains between the Danube and 
the Pruth; and would have secured 
southern Dacia (now Wallachia), but 
the terrified crowd could feel no safety 
north of the latter river, and their am- 
bassadors fell prostrate in the dust, 
while imploring the gracious permission 
of Valens, then Emperor of the East, 
to pass into the empire, and cultivate 
the waste lands of Thrace, under the 
protection of the Roman government. 

Valens heard, with astonishment 
and alarm, the account of a race of 
savages, differing from the rest of the hu- 
man species by their flat noses, sunken 


eyes, and faces destitute of beard, 
and whose misshapen bodies the hatred 
of the Goths represented as the off- 
spring of witches and evil demons. 


The Imperial prefects and generals 
also were not ashamed, in their panic, 
to disgrace their decorations by second- 
ing the petition of the Goths, and to 
extol the fortune which prepared a 
suppliant and hitherto valiant nation, 
as a defence to the throne of Valens, 
against the savage hordes of the north. 
The prayer of the Goths was granted ; 
orders were immediately directed to 
the military governors to permit their 
free ingress to the provinces, and from 
that fatal hour, renouncing the preca- 
rious condition of aliens, they asserted 
their rights, as possessors of land, citi- 
zens, and Imperial soldiers, nor ever 
receded until a descendant of Amala 
was seated on the throne of Italy. 

The reign of the great Theodosius, 
to which we next pass on, is more ce- 
lebrated for polemical contests than 
barbaric victories ; for, while Arianism 
decayed and the Emperor was baptized 
—while Priscillian suffered and Am- 
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brose triumphed—the fiery and eager 
disputants seemed equally forgetful of 
the paternal hand that swayed the 
sceptre, under which they enjoyed the 
blessings of leisure and security for the 
fierce disquisitions and subtle intrica- 
cies of theological contention. 

But in every age of the world hag 
mankind appeared insensible to pre- 
sent advantages, until the eternal pro- 
gress of change may prove the stern 
contrast of altered circumstances, and 
compel, when too late, a just appre- 
ciation of the past. The Roman Em- 
pire was a striking illustration of this 
after the month of January, 395, for 
before the end of the winter its sub- 
jects were made fully aware how great 

ad been their obligations to the de- 
ceased Theodosius. 

The tranquillity which his power had 
enforced, and his ability preserved, 
was speedily disturbed by the trumpet 
of the famous Alaric, of the noble line 
of ‘* the Baltha ” or * the Bold,” which 
yielded only to the royal dignity of the 
Amali; and the Goths, deserting the 
wearisome pursuits of industry at the 
sound, joyfully flocked to the standard 
of that artful and intrepid leader. 

Greece was again devastated from 
the Ionian to the 7Zgxan shore, and 
the fair plains of ital were indented 
with the deep and bloody traces of 
their march, Twice was ‘ the eternal 
city” invested by their arms. Eleven 
hundred and sixty years after its foun- 
dation was it given over to their fury, 
and the suppliant senate received a 
vassal king, at the dictation of the 
haughty barbarian, before the stern 
grief of the Gothic warriors turned 
aside the waters of the Busentinus, and 
a grave being opened in its bed by a 
doomed band of eaptives, the body of 
Alaric was there deposited amid untold 
treasures. The river was then let back 
into its course, and the unhappy exca- 
vators of the sepulchre preserved the 
secret of the exact locality in the silence 
of death. 

During this period the Huns, wea- 
ried with their long wanderings, were 
satisfied with the Ukraine, and the 
broad country to the confines of Dacia 
(from which they had expelled the 
Goths), until the whole north of Eu- 
rope becoming, at last, inadequate to 
their growing power and prosperity, 
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they were thoroughly aroused by the 
tiger-spirit of Attila, when Sclavonians, 
Goths, and Romans were overwhelmed 
in one common oppression beneath the 
destructive course of that ferocious 
devastator. 

How strange the reflection, that, 
after the revolution of sixteen centu- 
ries, the descendants of a tribe of these 
very Sclavonians should be as discon- 
tented with this self-same space, a 
little less eager for aggression, plun- 
der, and blood. 

Attila, the son of Mundzuck, collect- 
ed a tribute of furs from the nations 
inhabiting almost to the Northern 
Ocean, while it would be impossible 
to define the limits of his dominions 
towards the East. During his life- 
time, neither the leader of the Ostro- 
goths, nor the chief of the Gepide, 
imagined a revolt against the great 
conqueror, whose imperious message 
could remind the Roman monarch that 
“he was his neighbour both in Europe 
and Asia, as he touched the Danube 
with one hand, while he stretched the 
other over the Volga;” and the Em- 
peror was made to understand the re- 
sult of this terrible proximity, when 
seven hundred thousand barbarians, 
laden with spoil, retreated from the 
prostrate and depopulated empire. 

The same immutable laws, however, 
which forbid the perpetual enjoyment 
of good, also mercifully put a period 
to the continuance of evil, and the 
world slowly resuscitated on the dis- 
appearance of ‘‘ the scourge of God.” 
Among the nations who asserted their 
independence after the death of Attila, 
the Ostrogoths first usurped Pannonia 
and Noricum; the Visigoths moved 
farther to the west: while on the op- 
posite side of the Danube, the plains 
now called Upper Hungary, and the 
Transylvanian fil Ss, were possessed by 
the Gepide. 

The fifty years immediately succeed- 
ing the downfall of the Western Em- 
pire, and the occupation of Italy by 
the Goths, have been better rescued 
from oblivion by the monarchs of that 
people, than by the names of three in- 
significant emperors of the East, until 
A.D. 527, when commenced the long 
reign of Justinian, so memorable for 
the success, the renown, and the mis- 
fortunes of Belisarius. ‘The victories 
of the Imperial general soon compelled 
the Ostrogoths to withdraw from Pan- 
nonia and Noricum for the defence of 
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Italy, and the Visigoths having already 
penetrated into the western peninsula, 
the passes of the Danube were left open 
to the first invader. 

The Gepidx speedily transported 
themselves from the opposite bank of 
the river, and occupying the deserted 
settlements of their ancient kinsmen, 
erected their standards on the walls of 
Sirmium and Belgrade. The apology 
of ** the loiterers ” was ironical and in- 
sulting for their self-authorised loca- 
tion ; they pleaded that “the domi- 
nions of Cesar were so extensive, he 
willingly relinquished those useless 
possessions, and his faithful allies had 
anticipated his gifts, and shown a just 
confidence in his bounty.” The indig- 
nation of the Emperor was natural and 
deserved ; but the mode of his revenge 
was the artifice of a weak and vindic- 
tive mind, more injurious in its effects, 
as is ever the case, to the punisher 
than the punished. 

Justinian’s course was this: He 
adopted the fatal expedient of op- 
posing an equally dangerous influence 
to that of the insolent invaders, and 
he invited the Longobards, a people 
of the Vandals, into the empire, to 
check the rising power of the Gepide. 
The Longobards strictly performed 
their contract, and the enraged Gepi- 
de gratified their revenge by inciting 
the Sclavonian tribes to carry their 
depredations to the very walls of the 
Imperial city. 

But a more savage element was at 
this juncture infused into those fierce 
contentions by the sudden appearance 
of the Avars, whose formidable alli- 
ance with the Longobards was to prove 
the final destruction of the Gepide. 

And with the arrival of a strange 

and uncouth race, whose name was 
hitherto unknown in the Roman world, 
we may contemplate one of those won- 
derful coincidences, which are ever 
destined by an unsearchable power to 
work together for the accomplishment 
of future events. The very first move- 
ments of a newborn nation, that was 
oe to overwhelm the Empire of the 
ast, and to possess the city of Con- 
stantine, forcibly impelled the Avars 
from the deserts beyond the Volga, to 
be the immediate cause of the northern 
flight of the Sclavonians, and the first 
development of Russian power. 

The sides of the Altai mountains, 
often termed the girdle of the earth, 
and which mark the centre of Asia, 
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have ever abounded in minerals, and 
there the Turks (or rather a captive 
portion of the Turcomans, from be- 
tween the Caspian and the Aral Seas), 
the most oppressed slaves of the great 
Khan of Geougen, formed weapons of 
war in glowing and subterranean 
forges. From the same mines,* in 
striking connexion with the first coinci- 
dence, has the industry of their impla- 
cable enemies, the Russians, been long 
employed in extracting iron for their 
destruction. 

It is beyond our province to specu- 
late on the future, but the mind irre- 
sistibly ponders on the mysterious 
combination of circumstances by which 
the obscure origin of the Ottomans 
was instrumental in producing the in- 
significant beginning of their northern 
foe, whose power was to expand, until 
the Russian should possess the cradle 
of the Turk, and who, gradually fol- 
lowing in his early steps, should at last 
stalk before him, with menacing as- 
pect, as the predictor of his dissolution, 
and the hungry expectant of his domi- 
nions. 

During their long servitude under 
the Geougen, the numbers of the Turks 
had become formidable, from the con- 
tempt or indifference of their tyrants, 
and it needed but the voice of decision 
and daring to remind them that mus- 
cular arms, habituated to the ponder- 
ous hammer, might fatally wield the 
blades they were tempering for the 
service of the great Khan. 

Bertezena spoke the bold words in 
their ears, the scimitars flashed in their 
swarthy hands, the Turks sallied from 
the mountain of Ir-ganakon, and a 
bloody battle almost exterminated the 
nation of the Geougen. A sceptre 
was the reward of the intrepid leader, 
and while the emancipated Turks swept 
over and subdued the north, the royal 
encampment was seldom out of sight 
of the forges of their fathers. 

Seated on his rude throne, in a val- 
ley of the Golden Mountain, the proud 
successor of Bertezena, with a power 
that might seem fabulous to the effe- 
minate ruler of Stamboul, could, at the 
same moment, dictate an alliance to 
the Monarch of China, and give orders 
to the myriads of his cavalry to sweep 
the banks of the Volga. 

For ages the Turks dreaded and 
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avoided the prediction, that ‘“ when 
they shut themselves up within the walls 
of cities, their destruction would be in- 
evitable ;” and the annual, though now 
forgotten, ceremony of the prince and 
the nobles hammering the red iron on 
the anvil, attested their pride in their 
humble origin. 

In the career of their first conquests 
they fell upon the Avars, who dwelt 
along the dark waters of the ‘Tula, and 
the body of the Chagan of that nation 
and three hundred thousand of his sub- 
jects, covered the space of a journey of 
four days.t 

The survivors of the Avars followed 
the course of the Volga in their flight, 
and after a wearisome march, con- 
stantly pursued and distressed by the 
Turkish cavalry, they reached the foot 
of Mount Caucasus, where they first 
heard the name of the Roman empire. 
At the humble request of the out- 
casts, the Governor of Lazica per- 
mitted their ambassadors to cross the 
Euxine to Constantinople; and the 
curiosity of the luxurious citizens was 
excited, and their imaginations ter- 
rified, at the sight of new barbarians, 
whose hair, bound with many-coloured 
strings, hung in long tresses to their 
heels, and whose wild and flashing 
eyes gazed with equal wonder at the 
habitations of civilised man. 

The aged Emperor was anxious to 
behold such unknown beings; and on 
admission to his presence, Candish, 
their chief, extolled the invincible va- 
lour of the Avars, who, ‘‘having heard 
of the splendour of his liberality, had 
come to offer him their services, and 
to vanquish and destroy all the ene- 
mies that disturbed his repose.” The 
feeble-minded Justinian at once con- 
ceived he had found a ready and for- 
tunate means of distracting and curb- 
ing, in their turn, the licentiousness of 
his late allies the Longobards; he as- 
sured the Avars of his friendship and 
of speedy employment, while the ser- 
vile senate submitted to this mistaken 
policy. Thus these fugitives, who had 
fled from the Turkish arms, were per- 
mitted to pass the Tanais and the 
Borysthenes, a.p. 560, and advancing 
boldly into Dacia, abused the authority 
of the Emperor in their fearful ra- 
vages, and remorseless use of victory. 

The Longobards were not slow in 
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preciating their own critical posi- 
tion, and the number and valour of the 
strangers, or in perceiving that who- 
ever gained such powerful assistance 
must eventually vanquish their oppo- 
nents, and therefore eagerly solicited 
the alliance of the Avars. The latter 
were not disinclined to avail them- 
selves of an offer so conducive to their 
own designs. ‘The destruction of the 
Gepidx was the result of the union ; 
and before ten years the Chagan of 
the Avars could boast that his camps 
were seated on the Danube and the 
Elbe. 

The Sclavonic tribes had been thus 
successively oppressed by the Ostro- 
goths, and by the Huns and Bulga- 
rians, yet, on the final retreat of Attila, 
they recovered a partial independence, 
until they were again harassed be- 
tween the Longobards and the Gepi- 
‘de, when the Roxolani, the Jazyges, 
and the greater part of the Sclavi, 
collected into Dacia, on the northern 
shores of the Danube. This esta- 
‘blishment in Dacia was probably 
‘among the reasons that induced Jus- 
tinian to encourage the Avars, whose 
crucl devastations surpassed all that 
the wild tribes had ever suffered or 
inflicted. Many a Sclavonian name 
‘was obliterated from the earth ; some 
of them were forcibly retained under 
‘the standard of the Chagan, and the 
‘more fortunate abandoned the Dacian 
‘dwellings, and fled from the Danube 
to the north, 

The retreating Sclavi passed the 
Hierassus, or Pruth, they lingered on 
the banks of the Denastris; but the 
memory of the persecuting Avars 
still urging their course, they gradual- 
ly spread themselves tothe Borysthenes, 
‘and wandcring up that river, retraced 
the course down which their fore- 
fathers had once accompanied the vic- 
torious march of the Goths. They 
halted below the conflux of the first 
great tributary, and here they re- 
mained at a distance from the dreaded 
‘scourge, until, after a dark period of 
acentury and a-half, they had so far 
emerged from their ancient radeness 
‘as to resign the huts of the wilderness 
and to construct the nucleus of the 
city of Kief. But the great increase 
of the original colony, and the success 
which had attended their forced emi- 
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gration, induced one tribe to seek a 
new settlement for their growing ne- 
cessities, and to penetrate still further 
to the north. 

This tribe ascended the Borysthenes 
for four hundred miles to its septen- 
trional source, and from thence con- 
tinued its adventurous pilgrimage to 
the banks of the Volkoff, which it fol- 
lowed to the shores of Lake Ilmen. 
In this remote region its wanderings 
terminated,* and the foundation of 
Novgorod the great has been a lasting 
memorial of the enterprise of the 
Roxolani, or ‘‘ the ‘Pas.”’t 

For more than a hundred years, 
during which the dearth of records is 
but ill-supplied by the traditions of an 
illiterate people, we find that under 
various changes of fortune, consequent 
on the convulsions of a barbarous age, 
the settlers on the Volkoff, as well as 
their brethren on the Borysthenes or 
Dnieper, preserved their independence 
until the ninth century; and we can 
discover that shortly after the Roxo- 
lani had established themselves on the 
north of Lake Ilmen, they became in- 
volved in hostilities with the Ruotzi, 
the inhabitants of Ryssaland, who 
afterwards, however, became lastingly 
incorporated with them, when Ruric 
was invited to assume the sovereignty 
of the Novgorodians. 

But the Ruotzi, who possessed the 
modern districts of Petersburg and 
Revel,t gained, at this period, but 
little advantage over the Sclavonian 
colony, being themselves defeated by 
the Varangians, or corsairs from Scan- 
dinavia, and driven back to their pri- 
mitive territories on Lake Ladoga. 
Those Varangians were a warlike mul- 
titnde of the Northmanni, or Nor- 
mans, composed of Danes, Swedes, 
and Norwegians, who being perpe- 
tually in quest of adventures, gained 
from their exploits the ancient and 
renowned distinction of ‘sea kings.” 

The Roxolani gladly received the 
Varangians as auxiliaries against the 
Ruotzi; but the corsairs, soon acquir- 
ing the dominion of a people they had 
protected, subjected their allies to vas- 
salage and tribute, in common with 
the numerous aboriginal tribes of the 
northern mainland. 

The tyrannies and exactions of the 
sea-kings at length became so intolera- 
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ble, that the ‘Pws entered into a league 
with the surrounding tribes, their 
companions in oppression, and by a 
vigorous and sudden effort defeated 
and expelled the Varangians. Imme- 
diately after, for the purposes of future 
defence and security, they formed 
themselves, in conjunction with those 
tribes, into a federative republic, of 
which they themselves would naturally 
be the most influential portion, having 
their rising city for the capital and 
centre of the state, 

But discordant nations of bar- 
barians, ignorant and impatient of dis- 
cipline or government, require the 
most dexterous management, and even 
the subsistence of a multitude, the 
greater part of whom had hitherto 
been ‘supported by the precarious 
chances of the chase, must have al- 
ways been a matter of considerable 
difficulty. The defects of a hasty or- 
ganisation soon beeame visible; dif- 
ferent and, perhaps, unfriendly tribes 
did not easily amalgamate ; dissimilar 
customs were not to be regulated by 
uniform laws; haughty and jealous 
chiefs could only be ruled by the steady 
hand of superior power; intestine 
divisions led to violence and conten- 
tion; and the republic was threatencd 
with ruin by its own disorders from 
within, and the consequent successes 
of its enemies from without. 

The Varangians especially took ad- 
vantage of their calamities, and con- 
tinually harassed them with their de- 
predations, until Gostomisel, the most 
eminent of the Sclavonian leaders, 
prevailed on the confederation to call 
in unanimously their first and strongest 
enemies, the Ruotzi, and to offer the 
sovereignty of the Commonwealth to 
a prince of that nation, as being un- 
connected with their jealousies, and as 
a preponderating power, most likely to 
tranquillise and defend them. 

Their embassy was received b 
Ruric, the martial chief of the Ruotzi, 
who willingly accepted the offer of so 
materially extending his sway, and, 
A.D. 862,* he appeared, with his bro- 
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thers Sineus and Truvor, and the 
whole host of his warriors, at the 
mouth of the Volkoff. 

Ruric was immediately elected su- 
preme ruler, and assumed the chief, 
or rather sole authority, as ‘ Vilikie 
Kniws,” or Grand Prince, the peculiar 
title long borne by his descendants. 
Autocrat, indeed, might have applied 
to him, though se/f or sole ruler does 
not fully translate the Russian word 
«© Samoderjetz,” compounded of 
** Sam,” self, and “ Derju,” J hold, 
which would signify self holder, and 
may be better rendered by uncontrol- 
lable ; but if the English language is 
“« expressive and energetic,” it is often 
inflexible. 

The sovereigns of Russia, however, 
were not styled by that high-sounding 
appellation of arbitrary power, nor 
even by the dignity of Czar, or of 
Emperor, for many succeeding ages. 

Thus was Ryssaland, from Riga to 
Archangel, added to Novgorod and 
the territories of the confederate tribes, 
which, extending to Kostroma, to 
Vladimir and Smolensko, have ever 
constituted ‘‘ Russia Proper,” or the 
dominions of the ‘Pos, or Russians, 
though some have allowed a secondary 
claim to the Ruotzi, in originating 
the appellation of the subsequent ¢m- 

yire. 
: But the “ Bertinian Annals” speak 
of the Novgorodians as Russians, 
at a date (839) long before the dy- 
nasty of Ruric; and though Mr. 
Tooke, in alluding to the emigration 
of the Dacian Sclavi to the Borys. 
thenes, and from thence to the Vol- 
koff (and particularly remarking, that 
under the name of Sclavouians were 
only known those who lived about 
Novgorod), is silent as to the name of 
the adventurous tribe; yet the geo- 
grapher of Ravenna places the Rozo- 
lant or the ‘Pws, on the shores of Lake 
Ilmen, a.p. 886. The ‘Pos were 
identical with Russians to the Grecian 
annalist,t and the learned and accurate 
D'Anville gives the former to the lat- 
ter for progenitors. 
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LADY CLARE. 
BY MARY C F. MONCK. 


Gorpen Autumn! ruddy Autumn! ardent-eyed and auburn-tressed, 
With his crimson robes and purple floating backward from his breast ; 
And his amber-flooded sunsets throbbing in the burning West. 


Down the mountains came he laughing—never brought he clearer skies, 
Never sweeter gusts of odours to the West-wind’s low-breathed sighs ; 
Never robed the forest beeches with more rich and wondrous dyes, 


Oh, the splendour-laden dawnings of those lovely farewell days ! 
Mellow with the shimmering softness of the blue transparent haze, 
And be-starred with diamond dewdrops, trembling in the morning rays. 


Floating couches meet for fairies, sailed the thistle-down in air, 
Over plant and tree the spider wove her web like silken hair, 
And the silver chime of singing streams made music everywhere. 


Oh, the noons of warmth and fragrance! rich in more than Summer's bloom, 
Fraught with such a wealth of beauty that the heart could find no room 
For the thought that this perfection nearer brought the time of doom. 


Who could sigh for what had withered from the hedgerows and the bowers, 
Pale things born of fitful suns, and nursed by cold capricious showers, 
When the land was like a garden with the gorgeous Autumn flowers ? 


Dragon-flies of blue and opal, emerald, and yellow light, 
Through the green reeds quivering darted in their swift and headlong flight, 
And in thyme and purple heather hummed the bees from morn to night. 


From the vines upon the trellis heavy bloomy clusters swung, 
Downy, blushing, luscious peaches on their boughs in thousands hung, 
And the gold and crimson apricots, close ’mid their dark leaves clung. 


Hazel boughs, with ripe nuts laden, drooped above the orchard well, 
Where the gem-like plums and apples on the short grass softly fell, 
And the busy wasps were swarming on the topaz jargonel. 


All the upland slopes were tawny with the fields of ripened corn, 
Where the reapers and the gleaners toiled and sung from early morn— 
Sung with voices loud and jocund, as if earth held none forlorn. 


As if earth held none forlorn! and yet in hearing of their song, 
Warring vainly with repinings, sad and lone the whole day long, 
Mourned one whose heart had yet to learn “ to suffer and be strong.” 


Her’s are lordly halls and manors, oak-crowned hills and fertile meads— 
Her’s a lineage not more noble in its names than by its deeds ; 
Her's a wealth that knows not limit, yet she hath not that she needs. 


Fruits and blooms that never wither glow and ripen ‘neath her tread, 
On the moss-deep velvet carpets on her lonely chambers spread ; 
And their tints are more than rivall: ' y the painted roofs o’erhead. 
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Silken hangings, fringed and tasselled deep with silver and with gold, 
Twine in amethyst and ruby coils round columns white and cold, 
Lustrously from wall and window hang in many a heavy fold. 


All the treasures wealth can purchase scorned, unheeded round her lie, 
Stretched on yielding cushioned couches, ever prays she but to die ; 
Ah! the heart needs other solace, solace gold can never buy. 


And she said, * All from the beggar to the monarch on his throne, 
All have some on earth to love them—I and only I have none ; 
Unbeloved and unregarded, I must live and die alone. 


** Beauty ! choicest gift of heaven, queen of every heart on earth, 
Ah, how changed my lot, and happy hadst thou smiled upon my birth; 
With the bitterness that envy knows, I feel and own thy worth. 


** Would I were a peasant maiden, toiling for my daily bread, 
Seeking oft in vain for shelter where to screen my weary head, 
So that thou thy light of gladness on my lowly path didst shed. 


«© Yet have I—the thing men point at—even I have dared to dream, 
In my solitude and madness, on one sweet engrossing theme ; 
Oh! for one draught of the waters of the fabled Lethe’s stream ! 


««T, the dwarfish, the distorted, loving one whose noble name, 
One whose manly form and daring deeds are trumpeted by fame, 
Where in all that wild delirium were my woman’s pride and shame ? 


‘Oh, I would that heaven had made me poor and humble, if but fair! 
Oh, I would the grave might cover in my anguish and despair!” 
Thus in faint and broken murmurs long lamented Lady Clare. 


* * * * * * * * 


Lo! the forest and the river seem of bronze and molten gold, 
And along the marshy lowlands, up from rushy fen and wold, 
In gigantic spiral columns, swift the evening mists are rolled. 


Round and red as blood in heaven the great harvest moon shines bright ; 
Through the open oriel windows floateth in the breath of night, 
Freighted with the subtle odours that clude the noonday light. 


Throbbed the lady’s burning forehead, aching feverishly and fast, 
As she leaned beside her casement, and long earnest glances cast 
Up the deep and shady woodpaths whence the twilight long had passed. 


Slowly, slowly from the shadows to the broad and clear moonlight, 
Lovers twain that loitered onward, often pausing, met her sight ; 
One was tall, and dark, and stately—fay-like one, in robes of white. 


Neath her window through the lime-grove went they, they so fond and fair, 
And above them she, the heiress, she, the envied Lady Clare, 
Writhing like a lost soul gasping in the anguish of despair. 


Slowly, lingeringly, and softly, like two shadows, went they by ; 
But the lady backward starteth, with a sharp and sudden cry, 
For a trembling arm is round her, and an aged form stands nigh. 


Bowed with age, a white-haired woman standcth weeping at her side, 
Long, but all in vain, half angered, half ashamed, the lady tried 
By a cold and firm denial, to veil agony with pride. 
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Ah! but love hath wondrous magic that can charm the heart to rest, 
And with tenderness, but firmly, still her hand was closely prest— 
Gentle words of kindness sinking deep the while within her breast. 


««T have heard thy words, my darling, I have wept to know thy pain ; 
But the will that ruleth all things sendeth never grief in vain ; 
Cold distrust had come between us—now we shall be one again. 


«« Ah, my nurseling and my treasure, life is never wholly bright, 
Never so in clouds enshrouded that it hath no gleams of light— 
For the heart knows joy and sorrow as the world hath day and night. 
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«*‘ Murmur not in thankless sorrow, lest the justice that denied 
One drop to make thy cup o’erflow, one crowning wreath to swell pride, 
Should bereave thee of the blessings thou hast thoughtlessly decried. 


“‘ Thou hast wealth and power unshackled, and the world is full of woe, 
Where the wrong too often triumphs o’er the needy and the low— 
Like an angel sent in mercy, forth amid the sufferers go. 
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‘‘ Sorrow hath a blessed errand, when it teaches us to seck 
In the dark and dreary paths of life the helpless and the weak— 
To abase the proud oppressor, and make glad the poor and meek. 


‘« But the grief we nourish idly maketh hard the heart it fills ; 
Love of self grows strong and stronger, till the long indulgence kills 
All of thought beyond the circle of its own half-fancied ills. 


** Thou hast dreamed—youth has its visions, pining long, and sad, and sore, 
To behold its morning glories fade, the light of noon before ; 
But be comforted and patient, once gone by, they come no more.” 


* * * * * * * * - 


Still the shortening days crept onward—death was brooding in the air— 
Turbid were the swollen streamlets, and the forest branches bare, 
And alone in the dim twilight, musing long, sat Lady Clare. 


Now no longer idly dreaming, now no longer deaf and blind, 
In her own dark veil of sorrow—felt she, toiled she for her kind, 
With a firm and steadfast purpose that would cast no thought behind. 


Now in secret and in silence, like the blessed sun and rain, 
Came she in the darkest pathways of the wide world’s grief and pain ; 
For a purer and a holier fire burned in her bosom’s fune. 


But as stronger grew the spirit, weaker, weaker, 7 by day, 


From the strife that never ceaseth, waxed its prison-house of clay ; 
And in silence, but too surely, life was wasting fast away. 


When the snowdrifts bent to breaking the tall pine’s funereal crest, 
Then a glad triumphant spirit fearless entered into rest, 
And the violets of Spring-time blossom’d o’er a quiet breast. 
















Ir would be somewhat mortifying, we 
suspect, to many of those who are 
generally considered ‘*‘ accredited ” au- 
thors, were they to step out of the 
circle in which their claims are either 
recognised or disputed. Let them lay 
aside periodicals, avoid everyone sus- 
pected of a taste for letters, hold no 
correspondence with literary friends or 
enemies, and to the rest of the com- 
munity they will find themselves, to 
use an expressive phrase, nobody.” 
Those who are habitually in contact 
with the literary world ean scarcely 
conceive, or are apt to forget, the 
amount of indifference and ignorance 
which prevails without. Mrs. Hemans 
complained of the oppressive weight 
of the popular ovations to which she 
was subjected; yet we have an idea that 
we could have introduced her to most 
respectable society, where she might 
have been quite at ease on that score, 
As for Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
notwithstanding her prettily - bound 
volume being so common on drawing- 
room tables, greatest of female poets 
though she be, in the opinion of others 
besides Edgar Allan Poe, we think we 
could safely guarantee that she, as well 
as Messrs. Helps, Kingsley, Tennyson, 
and even the grim Carlyle himself, 
might appear almost anywhere without 
being troubled with any demonstra- 
tion, respectful or otherwise. The 
subject of our present article may be 
ranked with the latter class, whose 
names, familiar as household words in 
the literary world, are comparatively 
unknown out of that charmed circle. 
In ** The Scarlet Letter,” Mr. Haw- 
thorne bears humorous testimony to 
the truth of this, when describing 
his sudden change from literary habits 
and society to those of a custom- 
house. Notwithstanding his good- 
humoured philosophy on the seyotte 
we suspect this discovery must have 
been rather tantalising, after wait- 
ing so long for public recognition; 
though, to be sure, as we have said, 
setting custom-houses aside, the gene- 
ral reputation he has acquired is as 
yet, to say the least, limited. We 
lately saw a critique on him, assuming 
that the popularity of his works re- 
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quired that some voice should be raised 

against their deleterious influence. 
We hope the conscientious critic de- 
molished the obnoxious democrat to 
his own satisfaction; but to the ma- 
jority of the respectable readers of 
his publication, we fear he would be 
denouncing a man of straw. Un- 
doubtedly, however, this as yet limited 
reputation is slowly but surely ex- 
tending, and a few years will greatly 
change his relation to many other 
writers more fuvoured at present. 
*¢ The Scarlet Letter,” which appears 
first to have procured for him a modi- 
cum of public attention, has been, in 
some measure, the means of drawing 
out of obscurity his other works— 
those, too, on which we conceive much 
of his future reputation will rest. The 
fallen leaves of past years have kept 
their green through all seasons of ne- 
glect, and now begin to be visible, as 
other once flaunting, now withered, 
weeds are swept away. 

With not a few points of resem- 
blance to recent English and American 
authors, Hawthorne has yet many pe- 
culiarities of his own, so nicely cha- 
racterised that we cannot think of any- 
thing like a complete prototype to him 
in literature. Now, the quaint, still 
humour of his thoroughly English 
style, reminds us of Washington Ir. 
ving; now the delicate, imperceptible 
touches of Longfellow become appa- 
rent ; now the calm, genial, effortless 
flow of Helps. We have often fan- 
cied, also, that we could detect a re- 
semblance to John Foster, but we sus- 
pect, were we to attempt a comparison 
of parallel passages, it would turn out 
to be rather imaginary. There is a ten- 
dency, no doubt, in both, to pry into all 
the odd nooks, and corners, and dark 
placesof the mind; but the firm, strong, 
practical nature of Foster never suf- 
fers him to carry this beyond a cer. 
tain point, and always shapes his re- 
searches to some masterly conclusion, 
while Hawthorne often runs riot in 
the pursuit from mere apparent wan- 
tonness. Yet, undoubtedly, it is this 
ruling feature of Hawthorne’s mind 
that invests his writings with much of 
their peculiar charm ;—producing exe 
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travagant and overdrawn description 
in some; in others it is the zest and 
spirit of the whole. In reading the 
works of Macaulay or Bulwer Lytton, 
there is often a disagreeable conscious- 
ness that all is splendidly got up; 
but with Hawthorne all seems to flow 
from the heart, and apropos of this, 
we may remark, that it is a pretty 
fair test, in most cases, of an au- 
thor’s sincerity, if his reader recog- 
nises, or thinks he recognises, some 
thought of his own—some thought, 
probably, he could never adequately 
express in his own language—that had 
flitted across his mind in casual mus- 
ings. We believe people are often 
unconsciously swayed by this feeling 
in the choice of an author for their 
favourite ; feeling, if not seeing, with 
Alton Locke —** Here is one who can 
ut our own thoughts into language 
or us.” 

Like almost every original author, 
Hawthorne occasionally verifies our 
great dramatist’s remark about vault- 
ing ambition o’erleaping itself and 
falling on the other side, giving utter- 
ance to the veriest drivel, such as scrib- 
blers of the lowest order could hardly 
be guilty of perpetrating. It would 
be hard to say how many readers he 
has lost who have had the misfortune 
to take up, say the “ Twice-Told 
Tales,” and opened with ‘ Tales of 
the Province House,” or ‘¢ The Three- 
fold Destiny.” Even in the “ Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” which abounds 
in unmistakable evidences of his ge- 
nius, abundance of pieces might be 
cited which would require the utmost 
stretch of charity to pass by. To a 
critic of the Lord Jeffrey genus, in 
want of something to prey upon, 
Wordsworth’s poems would hardly be 
more valuable in the way of affording 
scope for very piquant abuse. For 
our own part, we are inclined to be 
more good-natured, rather leaning to 
Poe’s opinion, that the effusions of the 
mind of aman of genius may be com- 
pared to a series of ascents and de- 
scents, while those of one less highly 
gifted are more akin to a level, on 
which hypothesis we are disposed to 
forgive the descents in consideration 
of the ascents, and to be much better 
pleased with a book the half of which 
is nonsense, and the other half, as 
Christopher North would have said, 
*¢ glorious,” than with one which is all 
very good, and has nothing to fall 
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in raptures with from beginning to 
end, 

Were we particularly anxious to im- 
press a reader favourably with Haw- 
thorne at starting, we do not think we 
could succeed better than by directing 
him to take up the ** Mossesfrom an Old 
Manse,” and begin at the beginning, 
when, if he did not go the end of the 
first article, we should certainly pro- 
nounce him an incorrigible dullard. 
We remember our own first introduc- 
tion to Hawthorne’s works most vivid- 
ly. We had just returned, in a very 
improper and contemptuous frame of 
mind, from hearing a dreary lecture 
on the mighty progress of this great 
scientific nineteenth century, address- 
ed to a philosophical institution, and 
found the ** Mosses” awaiting our criti- 
cal opinion. We took it up carelessly, 
expecting to be further provoked by 
some vile Yankee twaddle, and cannot 
say how agreeably we were disappoint- 
ed. How breezy and wholesome the 
picture of the old manse, the river, 
the woods, and the garden, compared 
with the sickening, rounded periods 
about the advancement of science and 
the improvement of the human race, 
the ‘* jabber about education ” (to use 
Mr. Helps’ expressive words) and 
moral trainings, which had been fall- 
ing like lead on us so long! It wasa 
renewal of the sensation we felt when 
first, in the calm of an autumn noon, 
reposing on a bank of moss, with a 
canopy of bright green leaves above, 
through which an occasional glimpse 
of the clear blue sky was caught, we 
turned over the magic pages of Tenny- 
son, and fancied we saw the fairy-footed 
Olivia sporting by the tall oak beside 
us, or yonder little hillock to be where 
*€ Claribel low lieth.” 

To the merits of the ‘* House of the 
Seven Gables,” the most pleasing and 
complete of Hawthorne’s tales, an ad- 
verse critic, in our opinion, uncon- 
sciously pays a high compliment, when 
he complains that the author seizes on 
the reader by the button, as it were, 
and, like the Ancient Mariner, compels 
him to hear the story to an end, which, 
after all, turns out to be no story at 
all—that is to say, there is no grand de- 
nouement, no long a-missing marriage- 
certificate is discovered, nor is any hi- 
therto supposed plebeian elevated to 
patrician rank. An original idea, 
truly, to censure an author for con- 
triving so to rivet your attention that 
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you must read his book through, even 
though, as the saying is, there is no- 
thing in it! What would we have given 
for such an attracting influence in the 

ages of some of those tales of stirring 
interest, thrilling incident, sparkling 
dialogue, masterly plot, &c., over 
which we have yawned in our consci- 
entious wish to falsify the popular be- 
lief that critics read no farther than 
the title-page of the book they demo- 
lish? ‘* The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles” may be very faulty as a story, 
and we certainly would not recom- 
mend it as a model to apprentice fic- 
tion-mongers; but as we have abun. 
dance of good story-writers, and, 
judging from the past, will have till 
doomsday, we think such an author as 
Hawthorne may be allowed to let 
his genius find its own vent, and di- 
verge as often as it pleases from an 
_ it may ostensibly follow. <* The 
Iouse of the Seven Gables,” we ven- 
ture to say, would have wanted the 
best part of its attractions, had the 
author rigidly repressed the prompt- 
ings of his luxuriant fancy, and closely 
pursued the even tenor of his narra- 
tive, even though the plot and wind- 
ing-up had been exciting enough to 
please our fastidious censor. 

As might be expected from Haw- 
thorne’s peculiar idiosyncrasy, he pos- 
sesses, in a remarkable degree, the 
faculty of indicating by imperceptible 
shades the approaching event long ere 
it is announced, like the hush becom- 
ing stiller and stiller as the noiseless 
battalia of clouds creep denser and 
denser together before the storm. 
Bulwer Lytton has often attempted 
this delicate descriptive feat, but has 
been little more successful than in 
writing verses (for the latter, see 
**The Pilgrim of the Rhine”). Only 
the pen that flung that strange, ter- 
rible gloom over the closing scenes of 
** Bleak House,” could rival the inci- 
dental touches immediately antecedent 
to the death of Judge Pyncheon. 

«* The Scarlet Letter” (Hawthorne’s 
most popular book, by the way) has the 
same button-seizing power; but as the 
narrative is made up of more excitable 
materials, its interest is of a much more 
intense and even feverish nature; and 
we would not say, but that if made 
acquaintance with at the witching 
hour of midnight, some of its principal 
characters might, to a very imagina- 
tive reader's eyes, bleared with the 
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hissing gas or long-wick'd candle, ap- 
pear squatted around in ghostly con- 
ference. It is, certainly, open to the 
charge of encouraging a taste for the 
*‘ morbid and horrible ;” and after 
fairly getting out of its weird fascina- 
tions, and entering on the introduction 
to which we have already alluded (and 
which, of course, falls to be read last) 
it is, to use Coleridge’s style of com- 
parison, like leaving a heated theatre 
for an open lawn on a breezy night in 
May. 

*«‘ The Blithedale Romance,” one of 
Hawthorne’s most recent publications, 
lies more open than any other to 
unsparing and well-deserved ridi- 
cule—in the characters especially: one 
being inflated to bursting with about 
as much success as the frog of old; an- 
other insipid; another wofully wishy- 
washy ; and the hero of the tale him- 
self, who tells the story in the first 
person, an impertinent sort of eaves- 
dropper. Perhaps the very undigni- 
fied character of the latter, Mr. Miles 
Coverdale, may be accounted for on 
the supposition, that as the author evi- 
dently intends him to be understood 
as his mouthpiece, his anxiety to avoid 
anything like egotism may have led 
him astray. Yet, with all drawbacks, 
there is hardly one of his works we 
could read over with more pleasure 
than this eccentric production, which 
professes to be a romance founded on 
the author's own youthful experience, 
setting forth how, as one of a band of 
Socialists, he attempted to commence 
the work of regenerating the world by 
labouring with his brothers and sis- 
ters” on a model farm. The mode of 
life at this new Arcadia is the great 
charm of the book, for Hawthorne can 
hardly fail to delight when he catches 
a glimpse of nature. ‘To use his own 
words, he speaks of her “like the very 
spirit of earth imbued with a scent of 
freshly-turned soil.” In his sketches 
and essays, American scenery comes 
before us in all its rich luxuriance and 
unfettered gladness —no trim shaven 
lawns and hedges, and as little of 
that intolerable sublimity so tiresome 
in Alpine and classic scenery ; but the 
forest-paths, and slow-sailing river, 
with trees standing up to their knees 
in its waters, and rivulets dancing 
with wayward round and babble amid 
tangled underwood. ‘The farm-house 
at Blithedale, and its surrounding 
fields and woods, linger in our recol- 
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lection as a picttite of perfect seclu- 
sion, combining something of the quiet 
stillness of English scenery with the 
untrammelled freedom of the woods, 
though we miss that feature of the for- 
mer alluded to by our great master of 
landscape :— 


~ ~ An English home—grcy twilight pour'd 


On dewy pasture, dewy tries, 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored ; 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 


The rest of Hawthorne’s works con- 
sist principally of tales and sketches ; 
and in these, notwithstanding his filial 
love for the pleasant, tangible realities 
of earth, and the shafis he occa- 
sionally aims at  transcendentalism 
and mysticism, allegory is frequently 
employed, with masterly effect, to 
give life to his conceptions. His 
most brilliant and finished effort of this 
kind is ** The Celestial Railroad,” in 
which the mantle of Bunyan appears 
to have descended on him with a dou- 
ble portion of his spirit—the quaint, 
neryous simplicity of the prince of 
dreamers blending with his own rich 
vividness of descriptive power, and 
quiet under-current humour. Our 
worthy philosophical institution-lec- 


turer could hardly have supposed the 
science, even of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, capable of achieving such a com- 


modious and comfortable mode of 
transit to the celestial city, in which, 
instead of trudging along the road, 
the pilgrim is borne on the breath of 
steam, with the memorable burden 
stowed away in the luggage van. As 
in most other railways, a tunnel is ne- 
cessary, and the reader may compare 
the following account of the modern 
ilgrim’s passage through the Dark 

alley, with Christian’s terror-struck 
gropings among satyrs and hobgob- 
ins :— 


“ Even while we were yet speaking, the 
train shot into the entrance of this dreaded 
valley. Though I plead guilty to some 
foolish palpitations of the heart, during our 
headlong rush over the causeway here con- 
structed, yet it were unjust to withhold the 
highest encomiums on the boldness of its ori- 
ginal conception, and the ingenuity of those 
who executed it. It was gratifying, like- 
wise, to observe how much care had been 
taken to dispel the everlasting gloom, and 
supply the defect of cheerful sunshine ; not 
a ray of which has ever penetrated among 
these awful shadows, For this purpose 
the inflammable gas, which exudes plenti- 
fully from the soil, is colleeted by means of 
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pipes, and thence communicated to a quad- 
ruple row of lamps along the whole extent 
of the passage, Thus, a radiance has been 
created even out of the fiery and sulphurous 
curse that rests for ever upon the valley— 
a radiance, however, hurtful to the eyey, 
and somewhat bewildering, as I discovered 
by the changes which it wrought in the 
visages of my companions. In this respect, 
as compared with natural daylight, there is 
the same difference as between truth and 
falsehood; but if the reader ever travelled 
through the Dark Valley, he will have learned 
to be thankful for any light that he could 
get; if not from the sky above, then from 
the blasted soil beneath. Such was the red 
brilliancy of these lamps, that they appeared 
to build walls of fire on both sides of the 
track, between which we held our course at 
lightning speed, while a reverberating thun- 
der filled the valley with its echoes. Had 
the engine run off the track—a catastrophe, 
it is whispered, by no means unprecedented— 
the bottomless pit, if there be any such 
place, would undoubtedly have received us. 
Just as some dismal fooleries of this nature 
had made my heart quake, there came a 
tremendous shriek careering along the val- 
ley, as if a thousand devils had burst their 
lungs to utter it; but it proved to be merely 
the whistle of the engine on arriving at a 
stopping-place. The spot where we had 
now paused is the same that our friend 
Bunyan, truthful man, but infected with 
many fantastie notions, has designated, in 
terms plainer than I like to repeat, aa the 
mouth of the infernal regions. This, how- 
ever, must have been a mistake, as Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, while we remained in the 
smoky and lurid cavern, took occasion to 
prove that Tophet has not even a meta- 
phorical existence. The place, he assured us, 
is no other than the crater of a half-extinct 
volcano, in which the directors had caused 
forges to be set up for the mannfacture of 
railroad iron. Hence, also, is obtained a 
plentiful supply of fuel for the use of the 
engines. Whoever had gazed into the dis- 
mal obseurity of the broad cavern-mouth, 
whence ever and anon darted huge tongues 
of dusky flame, and had seen the strange, 
half-shaped monsters, and visions of faces, 
horribly grotesque, into which the smoke 
seemed to wreath itself,—and had heard the 
awful murmurs, and shrieks, and deep, shud- 
dering whispers of the blast, sometimes 
forming themselves into words almost arti- 
cvlate— would have seized upon Mr. Smooth- 
it-away’s comfortable explanation as greedily 
as we did. 


. . ° . . - . . 


“The engine-bell rang, and we dashed 
away, after dropping a few passengers, but 
receiving no new ones, Rattling onward 
through the valley, we were dazzled with 
the fiercely gleaming gas-lamps as before. 
But sometimes in the dark of intense bright- 
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ness, grim faces, that bore the aspect and 
impression of individual sins or evil passions, 
seemed to thrust themselves through the veil 
of light, glaring upon us, and stretching 
forth a great dusky hand, as if to impede our 
progress, I almost thought that they were 
my own sins that appalled me there. These 
were freaks of imagination—nothing more, 
certainly—mere delusions, which I ought to 
be heartily ashamed of; but all through the 
Dark Valley I was tormented, and pestered, 
and dolefully bewildered, with the same kind 
of waking dreams. The mephitic gases of 
that region intoxicate the brain. As the 
light of natural day, however, began to 
struggle with the glow of the lanterns, these 
vain imaginations lost their vividness, and 
finally vanished with the first ray of sun- 
shine that greeted our escape from the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death. Ere we had 
gone a mile beyond it, I could wellnigh have 
taken my oath that this whole gloomy pas- 
Sage was a dream.” 


Most of Hawthorne's other allegori- 
cal compositions sound as incomplete 
half utterances, hinting but vaguely at 
the meaning intended to be conveyed, 
though we are not sure if we should 
call this indefiniteness a defect—the 
power of negative suggestion thus dis- 
te being often perfectly magical. 

et we cannot say that allegory is 
made much more attractive to us by 
Hawthorne than by his predecessors ; 
and, as with them, the degree of plea- 
sure corresponds in great measure to 
that in which the sense of allegory is 
lost. We remember when our worthy 
pastor broke uponr childish enthusiasm 
for starting direct on Christian’s pil- 
grimage; by “explaining” the “ Pit. 
grim’s Progress” in connexion with 
the notes, our interest sensibly dimi- 
nished ; and so with the ‘“ Faéry 
Queen,” when we found that Sir 
Guyon was a mere emblem of holiness. 
We must confess a preference for an 
humbler vehicle of instruction, the idea 
of which, probably suggested by AZsop’s 
pithy apothegms, appears to be of Ger- 
man origin, and has been employed 
with the happiest effect by some of our 
own writers. We need only instance 
Bulwer Lytton’s inimitable sketch in 
** The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” show- 
ing how the fox lost his tail; and 
Helps’ fable of the lions, who made an 
attempt at Socialism in “ Friends in 
Council.” It is pleasant enough now 
and then to step out of the material 
world; but we do not like to be inces- 
santly reminded that all is unreal, mist 
and shadow. The mind craves a firmer 
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foothold, and prefers swallowing down- 
right impossibilities, if presented with 
an unblushing air of veracity, and 
imbued with a sufficient tinge of the 
vraisemblable. ‘This has not escaped 
Hawthorne; and he has very happily 
embodied ideas in this form in one or 
two papers, telling his tale as if perfect- 
ly prepared to vouch for the authenti- 
city of the whole. ‘The Artist of the 
Beautiful” is a fine instance of this; 
and the moral conveyed loses none of 
its effect, that the reader is left to find 
it out for himself. In another narra- 
tive on this principle, however, as 
might be expected from Hawthorne's 
constant tendency to overleap his ob- 
ject, he goes too much astray, we fear, 
for the most devoted idealist. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the walk in 
which Hawthorne most excels is in that 
blending of the essay, sketch, and tale, 
for which we have no definite term as 
yet—a style which seems so careless 
and easy, but which is perhaps the 
most difficult of all, and one we would 
defy any of our artificial writers to 
acquire—Macaulay, for instance, not- 
withstanding all his brilliance and 
nerve. One of Hawthorne’s dreamy 
reveries, clothed in the glittering ar- 
ray of Macaulay’s rounded, nicely ba- 
lanced sentences, would be as supreme- 
ly ridiculous as an idyl of Tennyson's 
** done into” Popeian heroic measure. 
A volume of Hawthorne’s compositions 
of this nature, selected from his works, 
and cleared from all surrounding rub- 
bish, would be a perfect chef-d’euvre 
of its kind, worthy to take its place 
beside “‘ Companions of my Solitude.” 
There is one paper in his ‘* Mosses 
from an Old Manse” which would have 
made the fortune of any ordinary lite- 
rary aspirant—original, so far as our 
memory serves us, in conception, and 
rivalling the happiest efforts of Gold- 
smith and Irving inexecution. “ P.'s 
Correspondence,” as it is styled, pur- 
ports to be a letter from a friend of 
the author's, whose intellect being par- 
tially disordered, jumbles together past 
and present, living and dead, and is a 
great traveller, without stirring from 
the white-washed, iron-grated room to 
which he is confined, meeting in his 
imaginary wanderings a variety of per- 
sonages who have long ceased to be 
visible to any eye save his own. Thus, 
in this letter, Mr. P. imagines himself 
in London, and gives his friend a most 
interesting and edifying account of the 
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various distinguished men long in their 
graves, to whom he has been intro- 
duced. He found, it appeared, Lord 
Byron looking older than he antici- 

ated, though, considering his former 
irregularities of life, not older than a 
man on the verge of sixty might rea- 
sonably look. ‘To those who recollect 
the Byron of Moore's “ Life,” the fol- 
lowing will be very rich: — 


“The noble poet's reconciliation with 
Lady Byron is now, as you are aware, of 
ten years’ standing ; nor does it exhibit, I 
am assured, any symptoms of breach or 
fracture. They are said to be, if not a 
happy, at least a contented, or, at all 
events, a quiet couple, descending the slope 
of life with that tolerable degree of mutual 
support which will enable them to come 
easily and comfortably to the bottom. It is 
pleasant to reflect how entirely the poet has 
redeemed his youthful errors:in this particu- 
lar. Her ladyship’s influence, it rejoices 
me to add, has been productive of the hap- 
piest results upon Lord Byron in a religious 
point of view. He now combines the most 
rigid tenets of Methodism with the ultra 
doctrines of the Puseyites ; the former being 
perhaps due to the convictions wrought upon 
his mind by his noble consort; while the 
latter are the embroidery and picturesque il- 
lumination, demanded by his imaginativecha- 
racter. Much of whatever expenditure his in- 
creasing habits of thrift continue toallow him, 
is bestowed in the reparation or beautifying 
of places of worship ; and this nobleman, 
whose name was once considered a synonym 
of the foul fiend, is now all but canonised 
as a saint in many pulpits of the metropolis 
and elsewhere. in politics Lord Byron is 
an uncompromising Conservative, and loses 
no opportunity, whether in the House of 
Lords or in private circles, of denouncing 
and repudiating the mischievous and anar- 
chical notions of his earlier days. Nor does 
he fail to visit similar sins, in other people, 
with the sincerest vengeance which his 
somewhat blunted pen is capable of inflict- 
ing. Southey and he are on the most inti- 
mate terms. You are aware that some 
little time before the death of Moore, Byron 
caused that brilliant but reprehensible man 
to be ejected from his house. Moore took 
the insult so much to heart, that it is said 
to have been one great cause of the fit of 
illness which brought him to the grave. 
Others pretend that the lyrist died in a very 
happy state of mind, singing one of his own 
sacred melodies, and expressing his belief 
that it would be heard within the gate of 
Paradise, and gain him instant and honour- 
able admittance. I wish he may have found 
it so.” 


Mr. P. has also the gratification of 
being introduced to Shelley, now re- 
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conciled to the Church of England, 
and at the time superintending the 
publication of a volume of discourses 
treating of the poetico-philosophical 
proof of Christianity on the basis of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. But for 
a few unmistakable Hawthorneisms, 
which peep out here and there, we 
could almost accept the epistle as the 
genuine effusion of Mr. P. 

There is one other work of Haw- 
thorne’s in a totally different vein, 
which we must not pass by in conclud- 
ing, though we should not have re- 
gretted its non-publication very much— 
his ‘ Life of General Pierce, the Ame- 
rican President.” We could not help 
thinking it a pity, as we perused it, 
that such parties as Whigs and Demo- 
crats existed, or at all events that in 
his zeal for the latter he should have 
been led to step so far out of his own 
sphere, and descant on patriotism, 
the union, anti-and-pro-slavery, in a 
style bordering somewhat on that of 
the stump orator. Occasionally, no 
doubt, faint reflections of his former 
self may be detected, but these par- 
take in some measure of the character 
of features distorted in the bowl of a 
spoon. We certainly should never 
have expected to find an apologist for 
slavery in the enthusiastic believer in 
the world’s onward progress and so- 
cial regeneration, and the amiable vo- 
lunteer labourer on the Pantisocratic 
farm. Yet he tells us that his hero, 
the general, ‘loved his whole, united, 
native country better than the mis- 
tiness of a philanthropic theory,” and 
therefore opposed the abolition of sla- 
very. With this sentiment Mr. Haw- 
thorne strongly sympathises; and 
though he does not commit himself to 
a decided pro-slavery declaration, the 
line of argument which he adopts, in 
the attempts to reconcile himself and 
others to its continuance, is a notable 
instance of self-deceiving inconsisten- 
cy ; for we presume he does not ques- 
tion the human relation which negroes 
bear to their taskmasters. But we 
must not part from him in ill-humour 
on this account, remembering how De 
Foe, Dissenter and pillory occupant 
as he was, makes Crusoe talk of slaves, 
and how John Newton, after his con- 
version, was for some time captain of 
a slave-ship, having previously, if we 
mistake not, tasted the miseries of sla- 
very himself. Only we hope, for his 
own sake, Mr. Hawthorne will in fu. 
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ture give no more political lucubra- 
tions to the world. It is evident that 
dealing with the dry, practical doings 
of life is not his forte, and the field 
over which his genius can range is 
so wide and varied that we can well 
dispense with any excursions beyond 
it. 

In the desultory remarks we have 
been making, we must not be under- 
stood as putting forward any claims 
for Hawthorne to rank as a model 
anything. Exceptions of every kind 
may be taken to his works, which, 
though perhaps sans peur, are cer- 
tainly not always sans reproche. But 
withal he is a man of genius, and as 
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such without any farther “ peroration ” 
we leave him to our readers. We are 
quite conscious that we have not done 
anything like justice to his peculiar 

enius; but we must excuse ourselves 
in the words of one of his American 
critics, who remarks that it ‘‘ presents 
traits so fine as to be almost too excel- 
lent for popularity, as, to-every one 
who has attempted their criticism, 
they are too refined for statement. 
The brilliant atoms flit, hover, and 
glance before our minds, but the re- 
mote sources of their ethereal light lie 
beyond our analysis— 


* And no speed of ours avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails,’ ” 


ALBERICO PORRO; A TALE OF THE MILANESE REVOLUTION OF 1848,—PART IV. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE SARDINIAN SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


Aone, in a small room, lit by a so- 
litary candle, before an altar on 
which stood a crucifix of the Saviour, 
knelt the beautiful and queenly form 
of Nina Ezzelinni. Her features, pale 
and sorrowful in their expression, her 
eyes red with weeping, her hands clasp- 
ed together in ardent prayer, her lips 
muttering the thoughts of her mind, 
she seemed indeed in that solitary hour 
of the night, in that silent room, the 
impersonation of three feelings, sorrow, 
loveliness, and religion united together. 
Through the live-long day her mind 
had been in a fearful state of anxiety, 
the image of Porro always before her— 
the picture of her country, free or in sla- 
very, continually torturing her heart. 
But did she shrink before the pros- 
pect ?—did she tremble for the safety 
of him on whom her every thought was 
placed ?—did she doubt the strength 
and courage of her countrymen to free 
themselves from the iron and galling 
chain of torture, agony, and slavery? 
No; throughout the entire day, when 
cheering on the Milanese by her pre- 
sence, when bending over the form of 
some poor, wounded countryman, and 
listening, perhaps, to the last dying 
request, faith, glorious and beautiful, 


was with her, and neither the no- 
velty of her situation, the danger of 
the moment, the frightful spectacle of 
death and carnage, daunted that strong 
soul, wrapt up, not in the present, but 
in the grand and splendid vision of a 
future! Porro her idol—her country 
her saviour—religion the fountain and 
emblem of both! And it was not 
until the evening, when the Austrian 
stood triumphant in every part of the 
city, exulting in the defeat of the Mi- 
lanese, in the vengeance that would fol- 
low the victory, that the heart of poor 
Nina gave way, and she had fled to 
the altar of her God, there to implore, 
from his overpowering arm of might, 
that succour for the friendless, the be- 
trayed, the ae the defeated. 
With heart full of feelings scarcely 
possible to describe, she knelt there, 
the impersonation of truth and virtue, 
breathing the pure spirit of the soul— 
the link binding the mind to the throne 
of an invisible eternity! With heart 
relieved by the sacred communion she 
had held with her Creator, she was 
about to rise from her kneeling posi- 
tion, when a heavy step behind her 
startled her from her serenity. Turn. 
ing to see who was the intruder, she 
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beheld standing before her, his eyes 
fixed upon her, the Cavalier di Morini. 
For a moment surprise prevented her 
from uttering a single word, and spell- 
bound she continued to gaze on him. 
Did her heart beat with fear? Did 
she desire to resent this daring intru- 
sion on her solemn privacy? or, had 
he come with her knowledge and her 
consent ? No; ker heart beat too true 
to another. His image—the image of 
Porro—the saviour of her life—was en- 
graven upon her heart ; and could she, 
the pure, the haughty, the bright, 
stoop to a single act derogatory to his 
dignity? No; away with such a 
thought! The sparkling flash of her 
dark eye —the proud dignity of her 
mien, as she rises from her kneeling 
i? haughty curl of contempt 
urking on her lips—all betray at once 
that the intrusion is unexpected — the 
act so unbecoming the man will be 
met with the scorn so well deserved. 

** Cavalier di Morini, what means 
this unseemly interruption at this hour 
of the night? I trust you have good 


cause for so doing; but nothing in my 
opinion can justify this unmanly act 
on your part.” 

‘* Signorina, pardon me; fain would 


I have done otherwise, but I act 
upon the authority of a power, you, 
and I, and all, must bow before—the 
poe authority of the Austrian po- 
ice |” 

« Ah! I understand now why I al- 
ways shrank before your appearance, 
as i would shrink before the approach 
of some venomous reptile,” answered 
Nina Ezzelinni, while her cheeks be- 
came a colour paler; “ you are in the 
ranks of our oppressors, you are 
amongst those who betray both your 
country, your people, and your God ! 
Shame! shame upon you! Are you 
thus lost to every sense of honour, of 
feeling, of manhood !” 

** Nina Ezzelinni, listen to me be- 
fore you condemn me ; listen to what, 
on my honour, is the truth.” 

** Honour! honour in a member of 
the Austrian police! Away! Nina 
Ezzelinni holds no intercourse with 
the enemies of her country !” 

** Listen to me you must, proud and 
haughty beauty! ‘This house is in 
possession of the police, acting under 
my authority; and although I am 
acting under another, superior to my- 
self, yet the power delegated me I 
‘shall not hesitate to use as becomes my 
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own desires. Listen to me, therefore, 
Nina—you must!” 

A smile expressing more than lan- 
guage could convey, in which was con- 
centrated the scorn and contempt in 
which she held in estimation the being 
before her, was the only answer the 
queenly beauty deigned to vouchsafe 
the Cavalier di Morini. 

« Nina, from the first hour I saw 
you I loved you deeply, truly, and 
peer heaven alone can tell 
10ow much. In you I saw combined 
all that I admired most in woman— 
your beauty, your pride, ay, your 
scorn was to me a sight too dazzling 
to bear. You touched for the first 
time in my life a chord I knew not I pos- 
sessed — a pride similar to your own. 
I have loved, or fancied I have often felt 
that feeling of truth—of heart-devotion 
—but never, no, never, dear Nina, did I 
truly know the intensity, the absorbing 
passion, until you, like a glorious me- 
teor of light, dashed across my path, 
to make me bow before an idol I 
dreamt not of. From that moment, 
Nina, I swore you should be mine! 
Like a hound following the scent, have 
I pursued you wherever you went ; 
and, Nina, you must have seen, oh, 
how often, the intensity of the passion 
you inspired me with! Have I not 
dreamt of you—has not your image 
pursued me wherever I went —have I 
not dwelt in fancy on my love being re- 
turned? Yes, Nina, dear Nina, you 
have been my star of hope — my bea- 
con, on which depended my every pros- 
pect of happiness! And can you re- 
sist a love so pure — prayers uttered 
with so much earnestness—the vows of 
a heart on which you can bestow either 
the delights of paradise, or the horrors 
of eternal despair. No, dear girl, you 
will listen to me—say, say you are my 
own—the guide of my future life!” 

And as the Cavalier di Morini 
finished, he approached nearer to Nina, 
who shrank from his approach. 

*“* Hearken to me, Cavalier di Mo- 
rini; and if at this moment, when the 
Hapsburg has thought he has gained 
an easy triumph over my people, the 
answer of a poor girl will show one of 
his minions the spirit that still lives in 
the hearts of her countrymen, then I 
tell you, that sooner than wed, or ac- 
cept the proffered love of one leagued 
with our barbarous oppressors, I would 
endure every torture their imagination 
could paint. Nina Ezzelinni would 
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rather die than live on, with riches and 
power her own, whilst the brand of 
shame was stamped on her brow!” 

‘* Soul-stirring beauty, why did I not 
meet you these years ago, instead of 
within the last few months? Then 
with you, as my light of heaven, how 
much misery, how much woe, would I 
not have avoided !” 

‘* If such be your feeling, then leave, 
and leave for ever, your path of vice— 
the soul-destroying brink upon which 
you stand—and turn to the path where 
duty, honour, and country call you. 
Do you not hear, ringing within your 
ears, the prayers of those noble mar- 
tyrs who fell but yesterday fighting for 
the independence of their dear land— 
the feeling in which is found all that is 
grand, noble, and pure in the human 
heart. Do you not hear the voice of 
a mother di 

**Mother! oh, my God! name her 
not.” 

** Ah! you have a mother; then you 
are not yet lost to the call of duty. 
Oh! if what you have told me is true 
— that I possess over you some in- 
fluence—then let me exert it, Cavalier 
di Morini, and adjure you by the me- 
mory of every tender feeling, by the 
recollection of the parent whose name 
affected you but now, to cast aside the 
fearful ties that bind you to dishonour, 
and to fling yourself in the stream 
where, at least, if you mect not riches 
and power, you have the approval 
of conscience — the dear and valued 
knowledge that you are performing 
the sacred duty imposed on you as a 
descendant of that old race whose 
deeds of prowess for years made your 
country, our common land, bear the 
proud title of the mistress of the world ; 
and I promise you, on behalf of those 
noble combatants — of your own bro- 
thers now in arms—that they will 
receive you with warm hands, and 
welcome you back to their ranks, as 
brother should welcome brother.” 

**It is too late now, Nina; the hour 
of repentance is for ever past.” 

** Say not so, Cavalier ; deceive not 
yourself with visions that may at any 
time be dispelled by your own courage 
and resolution. Let the noble spirit 
that moves you this moment gain the 
ascendancy; and if Nina Ezzelinni 
eannot greet you as her lover, still, 
believe me, she will rank you in the list 
of her warmest friends.” 

«Then my suit, even if I cast aside 
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the power I hold within my grasp now, 
is hopelessly rejected. Woman, proud, 
subtle though you may be, you trifle 
not with me thus. If I consent to 
abandon my present prospect of future 
ambition — that which will repay me 
for loss of friendship and country— 
you, too, must make some sacrifice, 
forsake your lover, Alberico Porro 
—ah! you colour; my suspicions are 
then well founded — and accept me in 
his place.” 

** Cavalier di Morini,” answered 
Nina, as she drew up her form, and 
again the haughty smile of contempt 
gathered on her lips, ‘‘ you are pre- 
suming too far on my kindness. Fora 
moment I have forgotten myself; and, 
thinking still some ancient remnant of 
patriotism lurked in your heart, I fool- 
ishly thought I might be the instru- 
ment of again rousing you to the sa- 
cred duties imposed on all who eall 
themselves Italians. But I have been 
deceived, Cavalier di Morini, and you 
presume to add insult to injury. Leave 
me, then, or I will call those to my 
aid who will chastise your insolence 
as it deserves.” 

** Woman, it is true you are deceiv- 
ed; but it is not I who am in your 
power, but you who are in mine, Lis- 
ten to me a moment longer, and I have 
done. Armed by the authority of the 
police, I am authorised to arrest 
and conduct you to prison — your 
crime, that of being cognizant of a 
conspiracy against the Government ; 
your accuser, myself. If you leave this 

ouse for a prison, the lash, death, is 
your fate. The giudicio statario, in 
its just anger, spares neither man, wo- 
man, nor child. From this frightful 
death I am willing to save you; but 
if I risk my own safety for yours, I 
must have a certain and positive pro- 
mise of reward ; that reward, the only 
one I will accept, is yourself. Swear 
to me, then, by your hopes of future 
salvation, you will be mine whenever I 
claim you; and from this moment I 
will depart, and leave you free to aet. 
Do not imagine that the struggle com- 
menced yesterday can be ever renew- 
ed; it is crushed, and crushed hope- 
lessly, for ever. Your only chance of 
safety, of life, of being saved from a 
frightful death—a death your imagina- 
tion can only paint— is in accepting 
my offer. And when you reflect, Nina, 
dear Nina, it is love —love the most 
true, the most ardent —which inspires 
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me to make you the offer, will you, can 
you refuse it ?” 

** Traitor! black-hearted traitor! I 
would rather suffer the agonies of a 
hundred deaths, however terrible to 
bear — and God knows I am weak 
enough—than submit to the embraces 
of a tool of the Hapsburg.” 

** Enough, madam! enough!” an- 
swered di Morini, in a voice of thun- 
der; ‘on your own head be the con- 
sequences of your refusal. And now let 
us see the first-fruits of your obstinacy.” 

Proceeding to the door of the room, 
he summoned from without several 
menials of the police; and instantly, 
amidst the coarse laughter that issued 
from their lips, they proceeded to bind 
up the arms of Nina Ezzelinni, from 
whom not a single expression escaped. 

“Tt is not too late yet,” whispered 
the tempter in her ear, “to accept my 
offer. A moment more, and it will be 


no longer in my power to save you.” 
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** Traitor! fulfil your task. Nina 
Ezzelinni fears not death.” 

** Away with her now, my men; 
bear her to the carriage, and do with 
her as you think fit.” 

Amidst the grossest insults that 
could be offered to a virtuous woman, 
Nina Ezzelinni was borne, in the arms 
of the rude menials of the police, 
from room to staircase, and then to the 
open street, where a closed carriage 
awaited her, surrounded by a small 
body of troops. She was instantly 
eo within it, and the carriage, 

aring another victim at the shrine of 
a power reared in human blood, drove 
away. 

When, oh God! wilt thou spare a 
people the agonising pain of recording 
such scenes of iniquity and lawless 
power — the vices of the tools of Aus. 
trian despotism, the source from which 
flows the justice of the Metternich 
Government ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE WEAK. 


“ The weather, terrific during the whole of that terrific contest, added to the difficulties of that disastrous 
retreat. Heavy rains, such as only fall in Italy in spring and autumn, had converted those Lombard flats 
into dismal swamps. Bridges were cut down, roads broken up, or otherwise made impassable; not a paltry 


village but was busy at the erection of barricades. 


The peasantry screened themselves behind piles of felled 
trees, or dug deep ditches across the broad thoroughfares. 


They fell on the stragglers, and disbanded troops ; 


they seized ammunitions and transports of artillery; the horses of disbanded troopers fell exhausted into 


their hands. 


From an early hour of the morning 
of the 19th of March, the rain 
descended in torrents over the capital 
of northern Italy. Defeated on every 
side, drenched to the skin, without 
arms, without ammunition, still the 
Milanese, strong in hope, in the sa- 
credness of their cause, despaired not 
of success. The spirit of Justice had 
awoke from the tomb of the past—its 
glittering blade waved on high — De- 
spair lent energy to the most weak; 
and the Milanese, throughout the live- 
long night, worked with a perseverance, 
a courage nothing could daunt. From 
heaven they drew their inspiration — 
the God-like liberty of man !—and on, 
on, brave souls! they toil for their 
hearths, their country, for everything 
that could render life sweet and dear 
to the human heart. Were they to 
die in their efforts, how far preferable 
than to live onin a life of fear, of con- 
tinual torture—the torture of body and 
soul! Man never can be a slave. 
The thought, owning its source from 


The sufferings of men and beasts were appalling.” — Mariotti. 


the very soul itself, spreads rapidly 
from heart to heart, winging its flight 
through every obstacle, until, like a 
thunder-storm, it suddenly bursts forth, 
crushing all in its fearful energy, be- 
fore an anger, a fire that cannot be 
withstood. 

The morning of the nineteenth dawn- 
ed; and to the astonishment and dis- 
may of the Austrian enemy, around 
on every side, hemming them in where- 
ever they were quartered, appeared 
enormous barricades, erected by the 
energy of a people whose courage had 
so long been despised. Could the 
Croat, the Sclave, believe their own 
senses? Were those gigantic piles 
but the dream of their own imagina- 
tion? No; they stood there staring 
them in their frightful reality; the 
battle so dearly bought yesterday had 
again to be fought over, with new 
courage, with new and desperate de- 
termination. The people so long 
scorned, so long injured—over whose 


devoted heads floated the Imperial 
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vengeance — had arisen in their might 
and majesty to dash for ever away the 
charge of cowardice on their part. 
Ah! brave hearts! dear brothers! 
true patriots! I t that shout of 
yours, startling the foe—‘Italy or 
Death !”as the token of your glorious 
success! Battle on, battle on! in your 

rseverance is the crown of your no- 
le victory. Oh joy! Igreet the peo- 
ple again as a nation; for in a courage 
so heroic can never be found the cra- 
dle of slavery—the infamy, the brand 
of dishonour. 

Throughout that live-long day the 
combat still continued; and if the 
Milanese had not gained victory, still 
they had not suffered defeat, for not 
an inch of ground had the enemy 
gained which had not to be retaken 
over and over again. ns down 
wall after wall, the Milanese had li- 
terally made a communication from 
house to house, and in many parts of 
the city the enemy were surrounded 
on every side; desperate combatants 
piling on their heads every missile 
their hands could seize upon. It was 


absolutely necessary, however, in order 

to insure success, that a Government 

should be immediately — 
€ 


to whom full power should be dele- 
gated to carry on the desperate strug- 
gle; to provide for the wants of the 
combatants, the care of the prisoners, 
of the wounded, of the public finances. 
And on the afternoon of the 20th of 
March, a Provisional Government was 
proclaimed, amid a tumult of ap- 
lause.* Instantly a proclamation was 
issued for the enrolment of a civic 
guard; and thousands of citizens, 
amidst the tumult, crowded to the 
parochial list to have themselves en- 
rolled. Old men of seventy, and even 
boys of twelve years of age, vied in 
their eagerness to serve their coun- 
try. Arms taken from the enemy 
were furnished them, and proper di- 
rections issued for the continuance of 
the combat. The Provisional Govern- 
ment, sitting both night and day, gave 
a direction to the struggle which as- 
tonished the enemy, and made him 
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believe that officers of great experience 
directed the Milanese and their move- 
ments.t Desperate attacks were made 
by the people on the Duomo, guarded 
by the Tyrolese infantry, on the Cri- 
minal Court, on the Viceregal Palace, 
on the station of the engineers, on 
several police barracks, and on the 
Piazza de Mercanti, defended by a 
powerful body of the Austrian army 
and a park of artillery, and every- 
where with success. ‘The police bar- 
rack of the third division, defended by 
above 750 men, was next attacked, 
and after a combat that lasted an en- 
tire night and day without ceasing, 
the enemy was forced to succumb, and 
submit to a courage and desperation 
nothing could quell, nothing could 
dismay. ‘The attack, headed by the 
Marchese Trivulzio, on the barracks 
of the cadets of St. Celso, was equally 
successful, although its brave leader 
was severely wounded. On the morn- 
ing of the 2st, the whole city pre- 
sented a series of battles, scarcely 
possible to describe within the com- 
ass of atale. The fire of the mus- 
etry, of the cannons, the discharge 
of shells, the fall of large pieces of 
walls, the ringing of the bells, kept u 
without a moment’s intermission bot 
night and day, spread the news of the 
struggle throughout the entire coun- 
try, and presented a spectacle, espe- 
cially at night, terrific to hear and to 
behold. This frightful struggle, how- 
ever momentarily successful, could not 
possibly last without assistance from 
without, and every hour showed the 
necessity of at once opening a commu- 
nication with the country. How to 
effect this was a matter of the utmost 
difficulty, for the walls and gates of 
Milan were guarded by a powerful 
enemy, armed with a splendid field of 
artillery. Necessity lent the Milanese 
the power of invention, and large bal- 
loons were immediately set afloat, con- 
taining messages entreating the peo- 
ple to rise immediately, and beech res 
the succour of their brothers, combat- 
ting for their freedom as well as their 
own.{ Well and nobly was the call 


* The names of the members of the Provisional Government were as follows:—Count 
Casati, President; Secretary, Cesare Correnti; Members of Government, Pompeo Litta, 
Vitaliano Borroméo, Giuseppe Durini, Cesare Gidlini, Gaetano Strigelli, Marco Greppi, 


Antonio Beretta, and Alessandro Porro. 


+ See the reports of Marshal Radetzky, where he distinctly states, “ the insurgents were 
commanded by officers of great experience and valour.” 


t “Some of these balloons fell beyond the Swiss confines, others on the Sardinian ter- 
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responded to; and from far and wide 
large bodies of the peasantry, headed 
by leaders of every description — 
priests, friars, ecclesiastics of differ- 
ent kinds, with large crucifixes and 
symbols of the Church—hastened to- 
wards Milan.* From Varese, from 
the Lago Maggiore; the princely sum. 
mer residence of the Borroméo family, 
famed in story for its beauty and mag- 
nificence, from the banks of the Po, 
from the Italian Switzerland, from 
Commasia, from the mountains of Como, 
from Monza, and elsewhere, large 
bodies put themselves on the route, 
armed with every kind of weapon, 
fighting the enemy continually on the 
road, and soon, in masses, gathered like 
clouds around Milan. ‘The brave Bor- 
gazzi, amidst a thousand difliculties, 
the leader of a body of some 2000 
men, penetrated into the city, and 
concerted with the War Committee 
a double attack on the Porta ‘Tosa. 
Unfortunately for his country and for 
his family, to whom he was a good 
husband and a good father, on return- 
ing he was mortally wounded by a 
bullet, and fell, lamented by all who 
ever knew his noble and kind heart, 
a martyr to his country’s liberties!) A 
tear to his memory was all time would 


allow, and onwards, like a mighty 
avalanche, pour the Milanese to the 


attack. Who is that brave and glo- 
rious youth who, with hand extended, 
and voice exhorting his countrymen to 
remember their duty, dashes on the 
enemy, regardless of shot, of danger 
of every kind; his shout, ‘Italy for 
me”? It is Luciano Manara,t a fit 
poe to lead on a brave people. See 

ow the enemy and the Milanese meet 


hand to hand in deadly combat! See 


ritory, and in those of Piacenza. 
‘ Brothers! Fortune smiles on us, 
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how these shrink before the fierce and 
wild exultation of a people battling 
for their freedom! See how little those 
care for the terrible prowess of that 
foe, so much boasted of, so much 
vaunted! Is it not the struggle for 
life, ay, more than life—the struggle 
for their children’s emancipation ? 
Would not the coward fight, ay, 
gladly, for such a glorious cause, mak- 
ing the heart beat, the blood flow to 
the heart, in joyful gladness? Yield 
not an inch of ground, true hearts! 
brave patriots! Rush on again, again ! 
Break asunder the ranks of the ene- 
my. Laugh at the terrible storm of 
missiles flying around you in every 
direction. Ay, see you are approach. 
ing nearer to your heart’s desire—one 
effort more, the gate will be yours, 
the battle will be won. Hearken, too, 
to your countrymen from without ; the 
battle is raging there also. In confused 
lines, but yet with what is of equal, 
if not of more value, the spirit of 
patriotism, do the bold peasantry, the 
mountaineers, combat for your assist- 
ance. Ay, what does that wild cry 
proclaim? You have succeeded in 
setting the gate on fire. See how it 
burns—how the flames spread—how 
that massive wood consumes before an 
enemy none can resist!—its fiery 
beams aiding your struggle. Yes, 
Milanese ; brave hearts ! true patriots! 
again, again, I say, the communication 
between you and your countrymen is 
open. The battle is well nigh over, 
and Milan soon, before your valour 
and faithfulness, will proclaim her own 
freedom from the dreaded foe. Brave 
hearts! true patriots | 

With renewed courage and untiring 
energy, the Milanese did not pause a 


One of these balloons contained the following :— 
Austria vanquished, still maintains her footing only in 


the castle and from the bastions. Hasten hither! Let a gate of the city be taken between 
two fires: united we shall conquer.’ "—See General Pepe. 

* Never were a people more in error than the Roman Catholics of Ireland in imagining 
the revolutions of Italy were the emanation of a spirit of Protestantism. Such an idea is 
foolish in the extreme ; some of the principal conspirators of the revolution were dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church, and the revolution was openly advocated from many an altar. Let 
their clergy inform them, if their press refuses to do so, that the Austrians, during the 
whole period of the revolutions, openly insulted the Catholic religion, burnt the effigy of the 
Pope wherever they could, violated the churches and even the nunneries, and committed 
every species of sacrilege. Yet, if a Catholic exile stands on a public platform to advocate 
the liberties of his country, he is immediately denounced as an enemy of the Pope. 

+ Luciano Manara afterwards commanded a Lombard Legion that greatly distinguished 
itself throughout the whole period of the Italian revolutions of 1848 and 1849. He fell at 
Rome, nobly fighting for a cause ever dear to a heart like his, full of the loftiest 
inspirations. 
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moment to give the enemy rest. The 
palace of Marshal Radetzky,* the bar- 
racks of St. Vittor Grande, St. Fran- 
cesco, the principal military post, the 
Austrian Hospital, the gates of Tici- 
nese, of Comasina, all were success- 
fully attacked with the same desperate 
perseverance, and on the morning of 
the 22nd the whole city was in the 
hands of the people, the castle alone 
remaining in the possession of the 
enemy. It was then that Marshal 
Radetzky—confused at the defeat of 
his soldiers on every side, dismayed at 
the fearful loss of life his army had 
sustained, fearful of being surrounded 
by the numerous bodies of peasantry 
that almost hourly were increasing the 
force of the Milanese, alarmed lest the 
King of Sardinia might march to the 
succour of the insurgents, and his 
army become entirely annihilated—de- 
termined on retreating while yet in his 
pone and thus save the remnant of 
nis army. To prevent this movement 
from being noticed, he ordered his 
still powerful park of artillery, con- 
sisting of some seventy pieces of large 
calibre, to moveabout from spot to spot: 
the consequence was, that the castleand 
several houses at the extremities of the 
city were set on fire by this terrible 
cannonade, A large fire also was lit 
to burn the dead bodies, and thus pre- 
vent the loss of the Austrians being 
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light, the vigilance of the Milanese 
only increased, and soon the move. 
ment of the old Marshal was surmised. 
Instant arrangements were made to 
give the enemy no respite, and, as- 
sisted by the bodies of peasantry, the 
citizens issued from the walls, and 
followed the enemy with an incessant 
discharge of musketry. Incommoded 
as the Austrians were by the num- 
ber of families who accompanied them 
in their flight, the wives and chil- 
dren of the officers of the army, by 
numerous Italian prisoners, on whom 
the rage of the old Marshal heaped 
unheard of cruelties, their retreat was 
a frightful one indeed. Through every 
small town, every village they had to 
pass, they had to fight their way on- 
ward ; through every kind of obstruc- 
tion—barricades suddenly raised, large 
piles of wood fastened across the 
streets, missiles of every kind greeting 
their appearance, bridges broken down, 
the very elements of heaven deluging 
the earth with water, and rendering 
the roads like swamps. The sufferings 
of the Austrians were terrific—food— 
all was wanting — not a moment’s rest 
was allowed them. It took the Mar- 
shal several hours alone before he 
could even disengage his army from 
the environs of the city of Milan. 
The hatred of the Milanese was excited 
to a frightful extent, owing to the nu- 


known: Amidst this fearful glare of merous atrocities} committed by the 





* A laughable farce took place at the taking of the Marshal's palace. An old uniform 
was found belonging to the Marshal, and was instantly fixed on a pole, with a fool’s cap 
hoisted on the top, and was carried to the Piazza Borroméo amidst the jeers and laughter 
of the people. The Austrians made frantic efforts to obtain possession of it, and in a few 
hours it was pierced by no less than seventy-two bullets. 

Tt The frightful atrocities of the enemy cannot be denied, when a whole city was a spec- 
tator of the facts. General Count Walmoden, an Austrian, admitted the atrocities recorded 
by the English consul at Milan, where whole families of women and children were mutilated. 
A record of a few of these will suffice: — “‘ A group of eight children were found who had been 
crushed against the walls, thrown on the ground, and trodden under foot! Two were found 
shut up in a chest, two burned with aquafortis ; another, spiked on a bayonet, was fastened 
to a tree, where the poor child struggled in agonies befure the eyes of its mother! A suck- 
ling babe (by a jest worthy of a cannibal) was thrown on the breasts of its mother’s corpse! 
another was cut in two, and the halves tied together with its own bowels! Five heads, 
cut from their tender trunks, were placed under the eyes of the innocent parents! An unborn 
child was torn from the maternal womb by these vile wretches! In the pocket of a Croat 
prisoner was found two female hands, loaded with rings, and many women were deprived of 
their eyes, tongues, hands, and feet! ‘The monsters first violated them, and then killed 
them with their bayonets! Some were burnt alive! others buried alive in ditches and wells ! 
others covered with pitch and tortured by fire! Eight bodies were found burned in an inn 
at the Porta Tosa!—as many in another inn at the Porta Vercellina! Ten were seen in a 
small room at the Porta Ticinese, horribly mutilated and mangled—the great efforts made by one 
poor woman to save herself through the chimney still appeared! I pass over the assassina- 
tions in houses, in beds, in hiding-places. One man was compelled to kneel on the bloody 
corpse of his brother, and there stabbed! Two unfortunate men, father and son, were 
spiked together to a tree on the ramparts! A child of Mario Belloni was burnt! a son and 
brother of Giovanni Piotti killed !"—-See General Pepe, Canta, &c. &e. 
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enemy, and which, the instant they 
were discovered, called forth the 
most fearful anger. Ankle-deep in 
mud, with not a dry rag to their 
backs, they still continued pursuing 
the enemy, harassing him on every 
side, cutting off every straggler, and 
making their very vengeance the path 
to their freedom. In a few days more 
the Austrians were driven from Lom- 
bardy in shame and in disgrace, leav- 
ing behind them, to attest the mur- 
derous siruggle, no less than five 
thousand killed. The Lombards were 


CHAPTER 
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triumphant — their freedom won by 
their own glorious efforts. How was 
it those efforts, so pure, so bright, so 
heavenly, won at such a sacrifice of 
blood, died away in disunion, in the 
clandestine haunts of vain conspiracies, 
in the factious efforts of a few leaders, 
mad with ambition, wild with theories 
of loose and impracticable principles ! 
Oh, Italy! beautiful land of sorrow! 
why didst thou hearken to their voices 
of deceit? Would that thy ear had 
been deaf to aught else than thy coun. 
try’s honour and dignity ! 


XVIII. 


THE CAMPAIGN, 


“Con l'azzura Coccarda sul petto, 
Con Italici palpiti in cuore ; 
Come figli d’un padre diletto 
Carlo Alberto veniam al tuo pié :— 
E gridiamo esultanti d’ amore, 
Viva il Ré, viva il Ré!" 


Scancery had the first shot been fired 
in the streets of Milan, when the Pied- 
montese forces commenced to muster 
in large and imposing numbers on the 
frontiers. The arming of Sardinia 
had commenced, however, at a far 
earlier period, when the Austrians 

uartered fifteen thousand men on the 
river Ticino. From one end of Pied- 
mont to the other, the agitation of the 
public mind had become excessive, 
and it was easy to foretell that the 
storm of war was gathering on the ho- 
rizon. Amidst intense anxiety was 
the news from Lombardy listened to 
by thousands of the Turinese, and 
hundreds of young men loudly de- 
manded from Government arms and 
ammunition, to enable them to march 
immediately to the succour of their 
brothers, combating for their freedom. 
Their demands were refused by Go- 
vernment in almost dignified silence ; 
but this seeming apathy to the strug. 
gle carried on in Lombardy was soon 
explained, when, on the 23rd of March, 
the following declaration of war, 
signed by Carlo Alberto, was made 
publicly known, amid the continual 
cheers of the people, and shouts of 
*¢ Viva Carlo Alberto!” ‘ Viva il 
Réel" — 


**Charles Albert, by the grace of 
God King of Sardinia, Cyprus, and 


Jerusalem, &c. People of Lombardy 


ITALIAN SONG OF FREEDOM. 


and of Venice! the destinies of Italy 
are maturing. Happier fortunes smile 
on the intrepid defenders of the tram- 
pled rights of their country. Br love 
of race — by appreciation of the spirit 
of our times — by community of de- 
sires — we have been the first to as- 
sociate ourselves in that unanimous 
tribute of admiration which all Italy 
unites to pay you! People of Lom- 
bardy and of Venice! our arms, which 
were already concentrating on your 
frontier when you anticipated the li- 
beration of glorious Milan, now come 
to give you the last proofs of that aid 
which a brother may expect from a 
brother—a friend from a friend. We 
will second your just desires, trusting 
in the aid of that God who is visibly 
with us — of that God who has given 
to Italy a Pio [X.—of that God, who, 
with such wonderful impulses, has 
now placed our beloved country in a 
position to do for itself. And the 
better to demonstrate with outward 
signs the sentiment of Italian union, 
we desire that our troops, entering on 
the territory of Lombardy and Venice, 
should carry the shield of Savoy placed 
upon the Italian tri-colour flag. 
« Canto ALBERTO. 

* Torino, 23d March, 1848,” 


That brave people so eager for war— 
so desirous of hastening to assist the 
vause of the oppressed—listening only 
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to the impulse of their generous senti- 
ments, little imagined the dismal end 
of their nobleness and generosity! Pa- 
triotism, humanity, the alpha !—trea- 
chery, despotism, its omega! Yet 
how beautiful were those feelings that 
countenanced that war — how in all 
spoke the feelings of country, of dear 
Italy! Dismal the end, but glorious 
the beginning ! 

On the 26th of March, the advanced- 
guard of the Sardinian army, under 
the command of General Pasalacqua, 
entered Milan, and three days later, 
with an army of 25,000 men, Carlo 
Alberto, with his gallant sons, held 
their head-quarters at Pavia, where 
they were greeted by the deputies of 
the Provisional Government of Milan, 
the Count Borroméo and Signor Be- 
retta. On the 30th, Carlo Alberto 
arrived at Lodi, and congratulated his 
army on the expedition they had made 
in marching over the space of 110 
miles in seventy-two hours, and from 
thence pursued his march through 
Crema, Cremona, Bozzolo, Aosta, to 
Castiglione delle Stiviere, where he 
established his head-quarters, deficient 
in all that was requisite to carry on a 
campaign with success and energy. 
On the 8th of April, the Piedmontese 
and the Austrians first met in serious 
combat, by the former making an at- 
tack upon Gioto, a small town situated 
on the right bank of the river Mincio. 
Despite a terrific fire from the Aus- 
trian sharp-shooters, and the efforts 
of the Wohlgemuth brigade, who had 
barricaded the streets and fortified 
the houses, the gallant Bersaglieri and 
the Griffini company drove the ene- 
my from street to street, and after a 
combat of more than four hours, forced 
the Austrians towards Mantua. On 
the next day, and the day after, they 
attacked with equal success Borghetto 
and Monzanbano, and thus secured 
their passage over the Mincio. After 
occupying Valleggio, Carlo Alberto 
advanced his head-quarters towards 
Volta, and a few days after attacked 
the enemy at their advanced posts, 
near Mantua, with signal success. 
The king resolved then on the block- 
ade of Peschiera, a strong and power- 
ful fortress, lying on both sides of the 
Mincio. Crossing the Mincio with 
25,000 men, the king occupied the 
heights of Custoza, and made a des- 

erate attack on the hills of Sandra, 
Be Giustina, and Cola, fortified by 
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the enemy, who held here a force of 
over 20,000 troops. After severe con- 
tests they were driven away by the 
gallantry of the Italians, with a terri- 
ble loss of life, and then ensued the 
battle of Pastrengo, which will for 
ever shed immortal glory on the Sar- 
dinian army. After a combat that 
lasted a period of over five hours, the 
Austrians fled in precipitate flight 
over the bridges of the Adige, leaving 
behind them a loss of 1,700 men, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. This 
was one of the most glorious days of 
that unfortunate campaign, as Charles 
Albert obtained in a few hours what 
had cost the greatest general of mo- 
dern history, the Emperor Napoleon, 
an entire campaign to obtain posses- 
sion of. Marshal Radetzky in vain 
endeavoured to effect a diversion, by 
the garrison of Peschiera sallying out 
on the rere of the Piedmontese, but 
they were driven back in gallant style, 
and the Sardinians remained masters 
of that gory field, strewed with the 
dead and the wounded. It was during 
this struggle the gallant young Mar- 
quis Bevilacqua rushed on alone upon 
a column of the retreating enemy, to 
seize a standard from a Croatian, and 
fell pierced by fifty bayonets—his dar- 
ing valour forming the theme of uni- 
versal comment — his loss regretted 
with tears by his countrymen. 

It was at this period, when victory 
seemed to be crowning the arms of the 
brave king and his sons with success, 
when by their means the sunshine 
seemed again to be filling the horizon 
with the bright rays of hope, upon 
other sides it commenced to darken 
with clouds of ominous import. The 
ambassadors of Prussia and Russia had 
quitted Turin, and the agents of these 
two courts were busily at work every- 
where, to arrest the work of freedom, 
and to assist the cause of dissension 
amongst those who declared themselves 
the friends of Italy. Unfortunately 
they met with easy success, and mad 
theorists, and wild demagogues, full 
of ambition and selfish motives, has- 
tened to retard the necessary supplies 
for the army, to denounce the King 
of Sardinia and his gallant army as 
traitors ; while they, the infamous, 
with loud words, with swaggering gait, 
stalked along the streets of Milan, con- 
cocting conspiracies against the Provi- 
sional Government, and selling their 
native land to the hirelings of a foreign 
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despotism. Ah! may the day soon 
come when these pretended advocates 
of their country’s freedom may. be 
fully exposed, and their motives shown 
as, the exposition of all that. is base 
and wretched in the heart of man— 
gold, ambition, their guide!—patriot- 
ism, honesty, their opponents ! 

But it was not alone to the selfish 
views of these men, sold to the basest 
demoralisation, the downfall of Italy 
and the faults of that campaign were 
owing; they were due also to the 
treachery of the other reigning sove- 
reigns in Italy, the vaciilating policy 
of the pontiff, the sinister influence of 
another State, which at this period used 
her entire influence to render useless 
the fleet of Sardinia; and thus, by the 
inactivity of the Sardinian navy, Aus- 
tria was enabled to rear her head 
again, and collect on the banks of the 
Isonzo an overpowering force,* which, 
ere long, marched to the succour of 
Marshal Radetzky, and gave him an 
overwhelming preponderance. 

The space allowed for my tale will 
not permit me to give a long account 


of the numerous skirmishes fought, of 


the blockades of Peschiera, and other 
fortresses, nor to expose fully the nu- 
merous faults committed, the sinister 
influenees brought to bear, to crush 
again beneath an iron yoke the poor 
children of Italy.. I must, therefore, 
run rapidly through the numerous and 
striking incidents of the campaign. 
On the.Gth of May, Carlo Alberto 
made, a disastrous attack upon St. 
Lucia, with terrible loss of life, and 
was forced to retreat upon his position 
at Somma Campagna ; and being there 
joined by his heavy artillery, he was 
at length enabled to pursue the siege 
of Peschiera. It was while Carlo 
Alberto was following up this siege, that 
the British Government, on the 24th 
of May, received from the Austrian 
Government, through M. Hamme- 
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lauer, an offer to surrender the entire 
of Lombardy, which offer was not 
communicated to the Provisional Go- 
vernment of Milan until several weeks 
after, when it was no longer in their 
power to accept it. Unfortunate Italy ! 
with pretended allies their fate was 
doomed—to mourn, to weep for ever ! 

On the 29th of May, Marshal Ra- 
detzky, at. the head of an imposing 
force of 40,000. men, attempted to 
raise the. siege of Peschiera. He at- 
tacked the positions of Montanara and 
Curtatone, defended only by five thou- 
sand Tuscans, the greatest part of 
them totally undisciplined, and after 
a desperate struggle of six long hours, 
succeeded in carrying the positions by 
storm. Marching then straight upon 
Gioto, he fell upon the Piedmontese 
unexpectedly, but notwithstanding the 
advantage thus gained, he was driven 
back and forced to retire. Reinforced 
with 16,000 men, under the command 
of General Welden, the old Marshal 
invested the city of Vicenza, and 
after a desperate struggle on the 30th, 
the garrison was forced to capitulate. 
Carlo Alberto, after making a fruit- 
less march towards Mantua, and after- 
wards on Rivoli, remained with Ra- 
detzky, totally inactive, during an en- 
tire month, each -party waiting for 
reinforcements. He then attempted 
the blockade of Mantua, while: the 
old Marshal, having concentrated all 
his forces at Verona, advanced to at- 
tack Somma Campagna, where 10,000 
Piedmontese were quartered, com- 
manded by General Broglia. His 
attack was completely successful ; not 
so with Count Thurn, who, leaving 
Roveredo, had attacked General Sonaz, 
and had been compelled to retire as 
far as Cuprino. After numerous ac- 
tions, the Sardinians, overwhelmed by 
numbers, and suffering the most severe 
privations, were forced, little by little, 
to surrender every advantage, and re- 









* Mariotti, in his able work on Italy, thus speaks forth his sentiments :—“ Austria was, 


above all things, vulnerable by sea. 


Inferior to Sardinia in naval forces, even in her 


normal state, she was now completely disabled by the loss of Venice, by the frequent defec- 
tion of ships and mutinous disposition of her Italian crews, no less than a riotous spirit rife 


in her Hlyrian provinces 


She stood in dread of the Sardinian navy, and the greatest ap- 


prehensions were entertained, not only in the Imperial cabinet, but also in the city of Trieste, 


for the safety of the latter city. 


The immediate presence of the Sardinian squadron in the 


Adriatic would not only have reassured Vei.ic*, and all the sea coast, but would have re- 
tarded the operations of General Nugent upon the Isonzo, and turned his attention to the 


danger at home. 


The blockade of the Adriatic would have thrown the whole Austrian em- 


pire’ into utter distress; it would have cut off Austria and Hungary from the rest of the 


world,” 
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treat upon Milan. On the 4th of 
August a combat, which lasted the 
whole day, took place between the con- 
tending foes, under the walls of Milan, 
and on the evening of the same day 
the Piedmontese were driven back, and 
forced to take up a position on. the 
ramparts. The last day. of Milan’s 
freedom was soon approaching—the 
triumph of yesterday, the defeat of 
to-day. 

And what had been the condition 
of Milan .during the entire period of 
the campaign ? . Scarcely had the gal. 
lant army of Piedmont, with its King 
and his sons at its head, hastened to 
the aid of Lombardy, when from 
London and Paris sped to Milan 
Mazzini and his partisans. Unmind- 
ful of the many martyrs-who had fal. 
len struggling to insure the freedom of 
Lombardy—unmindful of the debt of 
gratitude that was due to their me- 
mory—unmindful of the claims. their 
country had on their support—these 
wild spirits, to-day Royalists, to-mor- 
row Republicans, the day after Social- 
ists, in opinion, as best suited their 
purposes, or the object of their leader, 
determined to do all to restore Italy 
to the yoke of the foreigner. Instead 
of endeavouring to inspire their coun- 
trymen with) confidence in ithe war; 
instead of aiding: in the raising.of re- 
cruits, in. the proper, supply of the 
Piedmontese army, and the noble vo- 
lunteers battling for their hearths, 
their country, these, pretended patriots 
were from day to, day haranguing 
the people, declaiming against the 
King, fomenting conspiracies against 
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the Government, sowing dissension 
wherever they possibly could. »- What 
was the result of this conduct, let 
those who were witnesses :proclaim, 
But L hesitate not: to say, Lombardy 
owes its downfall to Mazzini and his 
partisans—its grave to their mad spirit 
of inquietude. Every act of Carlo 
Alberto, in their eyes, whether it cova 
ducted to. victory or defeat, was @ 
crime; every :movement: of his was 
misrepresented, knowingly and wilfully 
falsified, Nothing could conciliate 
this violent faction ; all the offersand 
prayers, of the moderate party were 
rejected. War, war alone was their 
cry, not against the enemy, for then it 
would have been a virtue, but against 
their own countrymen, ay, even those 
who far away were, manfully fightiag 
for—- what they, the cowards, the 
boasters, dared not do—the freedom of 
their country. Scarcely wasit known at 
Milan that the Piedmontese army were 
retreating, and the, Austrian following 
triumphant, when this brave Republican 
or Socialist faction, whose vaunts of 
defiance to the Tedeschi had been so 
often heard, fled from Milan in cowards 
ly haste, leaving behind them the only 
fruits of their courage—the dissension 
and mischief their falsehoods had sown; 
their last assertion being, that Carlo 
Alberto had sold Milan.te the Austriansj 
and was bringing to its walls the terms 
of capitulation in his pocket! Not 
even when the grave had received the 
body of the unfortunate king did theig 
hatred cease; far Mazzini and.,Catse 
taneo have openly. praclaimed since in 
their works* this hateful falsehood. 


* The true history of the capitulation is as fellows :— Mazzini, rather ‘too ready to rely 
on the authority of that envenomed Cattaneo, asserts that Charles Albert brought with hin 
in his pocket the capitulation, by the terms of which Milan was te:be given a prey to the 
invader (when ‘Mazzini was making this assertion he wrote with the documents of thé 
English consul, Campbell, before him, and therefore knew he was writing a falsehood), 
He adds, that his promise on his honour to defend the city a l’outrance, the burning of thé 
houses before Porta Romana, and all the preparations for a desperate conflict, were only 
mace with a view to'extinguish the last spark of warlike ardour that might still linger 
amongst that aroused population, with a view to let the enemy in when the very suspicion 
of impending evil had been allayed. Now, Charles Albert most certainly did not bring thé 
capitulation with him. The.King entered the city, mindful of his vow, on the evening of 
the 4th, after the last conflict before. the walls. ‘The order to clear the ground had been 
given to the troops, as they fell back from before. the enemy in the afternoon ; and it was 
only after midnight, from the 4th to the Sth, that the English vice-consul, Campbell, and 
the French chargé d'affuires; Reiset. on repairing to the Austrian camp to demand an armis- 
tice of forty-eight hours in behalf of their countrymen, fell in on their way with the Pied- 
montese generals, Rossi and Lazari, who, as it appears, were going to Radetzky’s head 
quarters to treat for a capitulations _Taey met d’Aspee at three miles, and the Marshal 
himself; at St. Donato, at six miles distance from the city... The two generals had an inter 
view of two hours with Radetzky, after which the foreign agents: were admitted ; andon their 
expressing their desire for an armistice, they were informed by the Austrian that they—i. e., 
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To posterity I leave the task of dis- 
cerning who were the true and real 
patriots of 1848. 

On the morning of the 5th, Carlo 
Alberto, at the earnest desire of the 
late members of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of Milan and the Archbishop, 
consented to treat with the Austrians, 
but was prevented doing so by the 
shouts of the populace. It was then the 
Archbishop, the mayor, and aldermen 
went to Marshal Radetzky, and, un- 
known to Carlo Alberto, signed a treaty 
of capitulation, which the King was in- 
duced afterwards to accept. At half- 
past two o'clock in the morning, on 
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the Gth of August, Carlo Alberto left 
Milan, and commenced his retreat, 
which, owing to an armistice that had 
been signed by General Salasco on his 
behalf, was unmolested; and on the 
afternoon of the same day the King be- 
gan his retreat, the Austrians entered 
Milan in triumph, to find over one hun- 
dred thousand of its population had left 
it, rather than behold and bend again 
under their hated yoke, stained, as it 
was, in the blood of the pure and the 
innocent. When again, oh Milan! wilt 
thou rise up in thy wrath, to expel 
from thy streets the infamy that covers 
them ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Iw asolitary dungeon, in which the light 
of heaven shone not, all dreary, lonely, 
and sad, lay, on a small quantity of 
straw, a human being. The remains of 
what was once a dress, proclaims that 
miserable form a woman. Start not, 
dear reader, but approach nearer. In 
that emaciated being, in that sunken 
eye, in those hollow cheeks—in her, thus 
so wretched, do you not recognise the 
picture of an old friend? Yes; can it be 
possible, or is it but the image of a fright- 
ful dream? You have before you all that 
remains of the once proud and queenly 
beauty, Nina Ezzelinni! Good God! 
what could have reduced her to that 


frightful extremity—she, so beautiful, 
so true to country, so kind to her in- 
feriors. Dare I whisper to you the 
truth? Dare I proclaim it to the civi- 
lised world ?—to the century boasting of 
its humanity, of its religion? Hearken, 
then, but doubt not, for it is no picture 
of fancy, but a stern, a terrible reality, 
recorded in characters of blood. In 
that solitary dungeon—that hideous, 
loathing place, full of pestilent air— 
had that poor child been dishonoured 
—robbed of all that woman prizes 
most dearly. ‘Twice had the lash cut 
her delicate limbs, tearing off flesh and 
cutting to the very bone, in vain efforts 


the generals—had capitulated. The generals, however, it results from the same evidence, 
had only drawn up the basis of a capitulation, which, at six o’clock in the morning of the 


5th, was laid before the King and his council, awaiting their sanction. 


allowed no time for deliberation. 
pered abroad. 


But the King was 


Sinister rumours of his treason commenced to be whis- 
The suspicion which had ever been lurking in every Italian heart respecting 


his uprightness and sincerity, and which fanatics and evil-minded persons had carefully 
fostered among the people, received now a most irrefragable confirmation. The King was 
selling them! There was riot and confusion in Milan. The King’s carriages, which were 
about to be forwarded to the frontier, were assailed by the mob, who took the horses from 
them, overturned them, and with them and other materials barricaded all the streets leading 
to the palace, so as to preclude all possibility of the King’s escape. The King, who had as 
yet, according to all probability, been unable to send his final answer to the Marshal, re- 
nounced all thoughts of a capitulation, and expressed his determination to brave all ex- 
tremities, and remain at his post with his sons and his army. The city—that means, the 
people about the strects—was filled with fresh enthusiasm at the announcement; but the 
upper classes, the few remaining of them, after innumerable interviews with the King and 
his officers, seemed to be of a different mind: for at sunset, the archbishop, the podesta 
(Bassi), and some of his assessors (mayor and aldermen), went out, in the name of the 
municipal authorities, and signed with Radetzky that same capitulation which bad only been 
proposed in the morning. The convention bears the signature of Hess in the name of 
Radetzky, and of Bassi in the name of Milan. The name of General Salasco, commander 
of the Sardinian staff, is appended to the document. The seventh article distinctly stipulates, 
that ‘all these conditions need the acceptance of his majesty the King of Sardinia.’ Late 
at night, still on the 5th, the King was informed by Bassi and his colleagues that the con- 


vention with Radetzki was a fait accompli; and no choice was left him for accepting or 
objecting to it.”—See Mariotti. 
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to wring from her by torture the secrets 
of her countrymen! Do you hear the 
tale; and yet you weep not? No; for 
you doubt such frightful atrocities can 
possibly exist. ‘Then wander to Italy ; 
search well its dungeons—a whole po- 

ulace stands witness of these bar- 
olleenend there will you hear re- 
corded not one, but a hundred facts, 
still more villanous, more fearful than 
the one I have penned. Yes; let me 
write again—not merely the strong and 
powerful man, the young and delicate 
woman, the puny and infant child, are 
forced to submit to the lash, but tor- 
tures even more fearful are inflicted on 
them. Turn not away, then, from 
that poor exile whom you see walking 
your streets, with downcast eye, with 
wournful aspect. His appearance 
there is but an earnest, an energetic 
protest against such atrocities; but 
an effort to remind you of your for- 
mer treaties—that while such scenes 
exist, and you utter no protest, remain 
inert and silent spectators of such in- 
famies, you are forgetting, by the for- 
feiture of every solemn promise, your 
own dignity, your own honour, your 
own credit. You pity, when you read in 
history of the victims of past centuries 
—you glory in the present, when com- 
paring it with the ages of barbarism ; 
but I tell you, the age of feudal atro- 
city still exists—exists in Europe, in its 
fairest spot, in the haunts of the ancient 
Huns; and I tell you, Europe never 
can be at peace until the Croat, the 
Sclave, the hated barbarian, is driven 
away, and for ever, from those plains, 
red with the blood of the innocent, the 
pure, the oppressed !—whose voices of 
prayer for justice on the destroyer, 
rise up in cadences that never shall 
cease, until those sacred calls are heard 
at the throne of the Almighty! Woe! 
woe! when that hour of justice comes ! 

Along a narrow passage leading to 
the dungeon of poor Nina Ezzelinni, 
approach two individuals. One was 
a coarse-looking fellow, bearing a can- 
dle in one hand, in the other a huge 
bunch of keys; the other was covered 
with a large cloak, evidently worn for 
the purpose of disguise. Stopping be- 
fore the door, a key was applied, and 
in a moment more they stood within 
that wretched place. 

** Signor, 1 will now leave you. 
There is the signorina you seek ; but 
remember I can spare but half-an- 
hour,” exclaimed the person carrying 
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the keys; and turning round he left 
the dungeon, closing the door behind 
him. 

‘© For an instant the stranger stood 
looking on the miserable being, and 
then sobs, bitter and terrible, burst 
from him. Poor Nina, awaking for an 
instant from a kind of lethargy in 
which she had lain for days and weeks 
past, gazed on the stranger in fear 
and wonder. 

«* Nina, Nina!” exclaimed the 
stranger at length, his voice choking 
with emotion, “know you me not 
again ?” 

With a loud scream of joy she en- 
deavoured to rise from her recumbent 
position, but, after a faint attempt, 
fell back again, exhausted by weak- 
ness. In a moment Porro was by her 
side, supporting her feeble frame on 
his breast. 

«©Oh, Nina! dear bride of my heart, 
is it thus I find you, in this wretched 
dungeon, another victim to Austrian 
despotism? Curses be on that power ; 
and may the light of heaven never 
smile on me again, if I devote not my 
life and fortune to aid in its overthrow. 
But wake, Nina, dear Nina; it is your 
Porro, your husband in the sight of 
God, who conjures you to answer him. 
Speak to hin—speak to him only one 
word !” 

Slowly did the eyes of Nina open, 
and shuddering, she made feeble eftorts 
to escape from the embrace of Porro. 
Before her mind’s eye stood an image, 
full of horror and infamy ; and in vain 
could she ever erase from memory that 
hour of shame. Unfortunate Nina! 
vain thy beauty, thy truth, thy accom- 
plishments ; it is better for thee to die, 
than to live on a curse to thyself. If 
thy body has suffered, still thy spirit, 
true and lofty in its holiest inspirations, 
will wing its flight to heaven, and there, 
before the throne of the Mighty Ma- 
jesty of Nature, can it pour out its 
wrongs, foui and terrible as they are, 
and call down on that barbarous tyranny 
a vengeance no human force can evade. 
The efforts made by Nina, weak though 
they were, to put Porro from her side, 
at length drew his attention towards 
them; and, with voice trembling like 
an aspen-leaf, Porro gave loose to his 
thoughts, 

«‘Nina, and is it thus you receive 
me, that you wish me from your side— 
or, can it be possible, good God! this 
horrible place has attected your mind, 
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Speak ; I conjure you, dear Nina, by 
the memory‘of the past, not to keep 
me thus in this‘tterrible state of anxiety; 
or say, have you forgotten to love 
mie?” é‘ 

» §€To love you, Porro—oh, no! but 
Nina. is’) unworthy of your .embrace. 
Leave me, leave-me. Yet stay, Porro, 
my last hours in this world are fast ap- 
proaching.” 

«© Say not so, my own sweet Nina, 
for your prison doors will soon be open; 
and then in bright Sardinia we will soon 
learn to forget the horrors of this dun- 
geon, while thinking on our! own hap- 
piness, on the love we bear each other,” 

**Oh, no!s—never! ‘That dream, 
Porro, once my own, the fondly-che- 
rished of my heart, has past, never to 
return.” 

«s How, dear Nina, what means these 
hints 1 cannot understand ?” 

** They tell you, Porro—and why 
should Nina live to utter it—she is 
unworthy of your thoughts, of your 
embrace. Ah! must I speak plainer ;” 
anda hectic flush suffused her whole 
countenance. ‘ The bride of your 
heart — once cherished’ name— has 
been dishonoured ; the gown torn from 
her back, the lash has fullen twice on 
her shoulders. Oh, Porro! I have re- 
ceived insults you dream not of—Nima 
Ezzclinni can but die in-her-shame.” 

“© Great God! kind heaven! can 
it be possible ?” 

** Possible, yes; and behold, Porro, 
there stands the villain that has robbed 
me of peace, of happiness, of life!” 

Starting from his position, Porro 
turned, and encountered the savage 
gaze of Di Morini, who had crept 
silently into the dungeon to gloat 
over, with a species of the brute’s love 
of cruelty, the miserable condition of 
his victim. He dreamt not of en- 
countering there, in the dreaded cham- 
bers of Austrian hell, kneeling by the 
side of a once happy girl, -her promised 
bridegroom, filled with passions impos- 
sible to keep down, over which reason 
could have no control. And can it be 
wondered at? To behold before you 
the being you have longed for many a 
long week to meet, on whom your 
every thought had fed for months 
past—the beautiful, the delicate—and 
to meet her thus, for the first time, 
her peace ruined, her mind broken, 
the chords of her heart ready to break 
for ever, and not resent these mani- 
fold injuries when suddenly before you 
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— the villain, the infamous, 
gloating over tlie: crimes he had com- 
mitted. Yes, no one could resist the 
force, the power of impulse, that de- 
manded a vengeance, strong and ter- 
rible, to wash away, if- possible, the 
stains of infamy and: dishonour, And 
on him sprang Porro with the strength 
of a giant, and in a second hurled him 
to the other side‘ of the dungeon.’ His 
cries for aid resounded-through the 
passage, and in a few’ moments‘a rush 
of feet proclaimed his voice was heard: 
But not thus was he to escape Porro, 
for seizing him, he dashed his head 
again and again on that stone floor, 
until those cries resounded no longer. 
Morini lay a corpse in that dungeon, 
in the presence of her whose miserable 
—— for -pity and mercy he had 
aughed to scorn but a few. weeks 
before. Thus falls the strong and 
powerful man in bis path of crime— 
overtaken in his career the very.-mo- 
ment he thought he had secured the 
gratitude of hisemployers by treachery 
the most infamous and base. Thus 
die all who exult in a path strewed 
with blood—the blood of the innocent, 
the oppressed, the betrayed ! 

With his hands still upon the corpse, 
with strength unimpaired, his eyes 
flashing forth the fearful vengeance of 
his heart, was he seized upon by some 
six or seven menials of the Austrian 
prison. In vain did they endeavour 
to secure him for some time — his 
strength was that of a maniac. He 
hurled one after another of his assail- 
ants to the ground, asif his opponents 
were but children; and if his foot had 
not accidentally slipped, that unequal 
struggle would longer have continued. 
But the moment he had fallen, the 
whole of his opponents threw themselves 
upon him, and after a few vain efforts 
to oppose them, Porro lay hopelessly 
bound up—his courage not abated, his 
vengeance unsatisfied, but powerless 
in the hands of his bitterest foes. 
Was death to be his portion ?—was 
he to die in that prison, his fate un- 
known ?—the torture, the means of 
extorting the secrets of the Vengatori. 
Sweet heaven forbid it! spare that 
gallant life for his country’s redemp- 
tion ! 

*‘ Ah! signor, we have you now,” 
exclaimed one of his opponents, “ and 
we will soon learn how you entered 
this prison unknown to us. But look, 
the signorina here has fainted,” he 
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continved, as he remarked the death. 
like stillness of Nina. 

Fainted,; no —that delicate frame, 
so beautiful in its stillness, so solemn 
in its aspect, lay there never to move 
again. ‘The agitation of Porro’s pre- 
sence—the sight of her destroyer—the 
fierce struggle that had ensued—the 
danger of Porro, still beloved in the 
inmost recesses of her heart’s core — 
all combined, had been too much for 
her constitution, weakened and tor- 
tured, and. there had expired, without 
a word, a sign of departing life, the 
soul of Nina Ezzelinni. — Beautiful 
victim! true spirit of Italia’s daugh- 
ters! thy fate still lives within the 
minds of many an exile; and rest as- 
sured, soul now in eternity, the hour 
must, and will come, when the sword 
of avenging justice, beaming brightly 
in the light of heaven, will carry de- 
struction on the enemies of thy peace, 
and of thy country’s welfare. Hour 
of joy! of heartfelt gladness! I kneel 
betore thy approach, and in earnest 
prayer thank that God who, in placing 
Jaith within my heart, assures me of 
its speedy and certain coming. Glo- 
rious be that hour! the hope of the 
exile! the ray of Italy’s sunshine! 

With jeering tones of consolation, 
that sounded like a mockery of death, 
did the menials of the police depart 
from the dungeon, leaving Porro alone 
stretched on the floor—the corpses of 
the victim and the destroyer untouched 
by their hands. Scarcely had the 
sounds of their steps died away in the 
distance, when Porro, bound as he 
was, made effort after effort to reach 
the corpse of his bride. After bruising 
himself severely, he succeeded in reach. 
ing all that remained of her so much 
loved, so much prized. With frantic 
expressions of grief, with bitter sobs, 
did he press again and again that 
corpse, even in death still so dear to 
him, and bedewed her face with his 
tears. Exhausted by the agony of 
the mental torture ke endured, by the 
fearful excess of his grief, he at length 
lay in a kind of utter forgetfulness on 
the ground. In de athlike silence 
passed away another hour, and then 
was heard, creeping along, the foot- 
steps of some person. <A key inserted 
in the door soon opened it, and the 
person who had first introduced Porro 
entered the dungeon. Approaching 
Porro, he after a “short time succeeded 
in rousing him from his state of ob- 
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livion, and proceeded quickly to undo 
the cords that bound: him. 

*€ Quick, Signor Porro, you must 
come with me immediately, for soon it 
will be nolonger in my power to save 
you.” 

** Yes, yes; I willleave immediately, 
but not alone—the corpse of my bride 
must accompany me.” 

« Are you mad, signor? you never 
could pass the streets unquestioned 
with a corpse as a burden, and will 
you ruin me by this delay? Come, 

signor, come; I will bury the corpse 
carefully * and promise you no one shail 
touch it.’ 

«A moment longer and I am with 
you; wait without for me.” 

The moment the man had left the 
dungeon, Porro knelt once more by 
the corpse, so calm, so still, and 
pressed her-cold lips to his own. 

“Nina! farewell, even in death! 
I leave you but to revenge you; for 
never shall this hand clasp an Austrian 
save to sluy him, in memory of this 
hour. Once more, Nina, farewell !” 

Rising from the ground, and with 
one look more, he passed from the 
dungeon, and following the person 
who waited for him in the passage, he 
soon arrived without the walls of 
Milan. 

Along a narrow path, near the Lom- 
bard frontier, rode a solitary horse- 
man. Armed to the very teeth, he 
kept his eye glancing from side to 
side, as if in expectation of some mo- 
mentary danger, which he knew not 
from what quarter might arise. The 
path he was pursuing led up to an 
eminence, from which a person could 
obtain a view of the country around. 
The instant the horseman had reached 
it, he took a small telescope from his 
pocket, and placed it carefully to his 
eye. For a few moments alone did 
he take a survey, and then setting 
spurs to his horse, he dashed on, care- 
less of accident, exclaiming to himself, 
*‘ The King is betrayed !” 

Away, away, over field and hill, 
spurred that gallant horse and his 
rider, now swimming across the river 
Glavellone, and narrowly escaping 
two or three shots that were fired after 
them by some Austrian sentinels, In 
half an hour more, and that panting 
steed was drawn up before a small 
body of soldiers wearing the cross of 
Savoy. 
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*¢ Where is your leader?” exclaimed 
the horseman to one of the soldiers. 

«« He is there, signor,” answered the 
man, pointing to a group of persons 
who stood a short distance off. 

Riding to the spot, Alberico Porro, 
for it was he, recognised in the leader 
the gallant Manara. 

*€ Signor Manara, quick, for the love 
of country; are you not aware the 
Austrians, in large masses, are passing 
the bridge of Glavellone ?” 

‘Can it be possible, signor? —I 
fear you are deceived.” 

«* No, no, l have seen them with my 
own eyes, and before long they will be 
upon you. Is this the only force you 
have to oppose their progress ?” 

** With the exception of some pick- 
ets, the entire force under my com- 
mand is here. General Ramorino’s* 
division is on the other side of the 
Po.” 

«Then he is either a traitor or a 
fool, Not « moment is to be lost, 
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however. Send a message to inform 
him of the fact ; and, Signor Manara, 
I know well you will do your duty as 
becomes a Lombard. Farewell; I 
will instantly forward and give the 
alarm.” 

Scarcely had Porro uttered the 
words, when the trumpets sounded to 
arms, and Manara, the true and noble, 
marched with his men to resist the 
advance of an overpowering force. 
Passing through La Cava, without 
resting his steed for an instant, he 
sped onwards towards the town of 
Novara, everywhere giving notice of 
the approach of the Austrians, and, 
fatigued and tired, he at length, after 
informing General Chrzanowski, the 
commander-in-chief, of the passage 
of the Austrians, who received the 
news with surprise and astonishment, 
entered the small town, which soon 
was to give name to the battle-field 
on which would fall, for a time, the 
hopes of poor Italy’s freedom. 


CLYTEMNESTRA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Aveustus Von Scuiecet, in his ini- 
mitable lectures on dramatic litera- 
ture, has finely compared the Greek 
tragedy to the Greek sculpture, and 
illustrates the genius and power of 
the former by constant references to 
the latter. ‘This is profoundly true as 
a criticism, as well as exceedingly 
beautiful asa theory; and in both 
senses capable of being followed and 
wrought out to an extent and perfec- 
tion that at first sight can be little 
anticipated. ‘The grand, sublime, and 
terrible images of schylus—strong, 
massive, and sharp in their outlines— 
vigorous, passionate, and energised 
in their postures — solemn and severe 
in their expression—ever remind us of 
those wondrous works of Phidias, 
whereby the genius of the great sculp- 
tor wrought into stone the impersona- 


tion of power and suffering, of intel- 
lect and moral grandeur, and made 
them immortal. Nor do the more 
finished and symmetrical compositions 
of Sophocles, or the luxuriant and or- 
nate, but feebler, works of Euripides, 
fail to find apt exponents in the grace- 
ful and exquisite works of sculpture 
which the chisels of Greek artists have 
wrought, and which time has left un- 
touched, to be the wonder and the in- 
struction of modern students. 

After all, it is not strange that this 
should be so. The Beautiful, in its 
human developments, sensuous and 
moral, was the great thought that 
filled the souls of the Greek sculptors. 
This they worshipped with earnestness 
and single-minded simplicity, and this 
thought they reproduced. The Greek 
tragedian had ever before him the same 


* General Ramorino was the principal favourite of the Mazzini party, and time has only 


too truly shown he was an enemy of his couutry. 


On. his trial, revelations of a most 


unpleasant import to the Republican section were made, which it is carnestly hoped will warn 
Italy of the danger of entrusting her liberties to men who forget every claim of honor and 
dignity, in the insatiable desire to gratify their own wild ambition. 


t+ “Clytemnestra, and other Poems.” 
Hall, 1855. 
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Beautiful in thought, but he had it, 
too, in the creations of the sculptor, 
a study for his eye, even as his spirit 
had it for intellectual contemplation. 
In them he saw all the poetry of phy- 
sical loveliness and power, of action 
and passion, take a bodily shape and 
significance; and so he learned from 
them how, with most force, and dignity, 
and effect, to represent in language 
what they represented in form. Hence it 
is, at this day, that we invariably asso- 
ciate the Greek drama with the Greek 
sculpture ; that all its personages and 
situations partake so largely of the 
statuesque ; so that, to use the striking 
observation of Schlegel, “it is only 
before the groups of Niobe or Lao- 
coon that we enter into the spirit of 
Sophocles.” 

In one other respect the analogy 
between Greek sculpture and Greek 
tragedy holds good. While both have 
had a large influence, in all succeeding 
ages, upon literature and the fine arts, 
they have never been so thoroughly 
fused into them as to lose their own 
distinctive existences. The great 
works of the Greek sculptors, even in 
the best days of Italy, have never been 
equalled — they stand far removed in 
unapproachable excellence, when com- 
the schools of modern 


ared with 
nal The tragedies of the Grecian 
poets stand also insulated and distinct ; 
they have few imitators, and of these 
few, scarcely one, who has been success- 
ful. But the causes that have operated 
to produce this distinctiveness in each 


are different. The great, strong, sim- 
ple, poetic element that inspired the 
hand of Phidias, and Polycletus, and 
Lysippus—that filled their whole hearts 
and occupied their every thought — 
would seem not to be present, in such 
measure and potency, in the souls of 
men in times when society is more ar- 
tificial, and life more full of distrac- 
tions. And thus perhaps it is—if we 
may venture a speculation upon the 
subject — that we fuil in approaching 
the works of the antique, though the 
externals, so to speak, of humanity, 
in passion and feeling as well as in 
bodily configuration, remain unchang- 
ed, and make Greek statuary at this 
moment as truthful exponents of the 
beautiful, physical and moral, around 
us, as they were at the time they were 
produced beneath the hand of the artist. 
But it is not'so with the Greek tragedy. 
While mankind, in action and in pas- 
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sion, is but little changed since Agam- 
memnon and Creon immolated their 
daughters— since the matricide or 
Orestes, or tbe double sin of Clytem- 
nestra—yet the religion which justified 
these crimes on the principle of an 
avenging justice, or extenuated them 
as the results of an inexorable fatality, 
has given place to the light of 
Christianity, which inculcates a to- 
tually diverse standard of morals. The 
Greek tragedy was essentially religious, 
as well in its institution as in its con- 
stant allusions to the gods, and the 
elucidation of their power and dealing 
with mankind. It must therefore re- 
sult from these considerations, that it 
could find but little place in the sym- 
pathies of modern times. The cha- 
racters which evoked, and not unna- 
turally, the admiration of an audience 
in the Theatre of Bacchus at Athens, 
would excite unmixed disgust if pre- 
sented on our own stage; while those to 
whom the ancient Grecian would free- 
ly accord his pity, the modern Euro. 
pean would hate as criminal, or despise 
as guilty of unpardonable error. ‘Thus, 
even if the structure and scenic pecu- 
liarities of the Greek drama offered no 
impediment, the total change of moral 
feeling would make its permanent re- 
vival impossible. It would no longer 
appeal to popular sympathy, because 
it would no longer be true. This is 
well expressed by a modern critic :— 
«‘The Greek tragedy, in its pure and 
unaltered state, will always, for our 
theatres, remain an exotic plant which 
we can hardly hope to cultivate, with 
any success, even in the hot-house of 
learned art or criticism. The Grecian 
mythology, which furnishes the ma- 
terials of ancient tragedy, is as foreign 
to the minds and imaginations of most 
of the spectators, as its form and man- 
ner of representation.” 

It is true, that within a few years 
an attempt was made to revive the 
ancient tragedy in all its primitive fea- 
tures of plot and scenery ; and though 
the musical genius of Mendelssohn, and 
the classical purity of gesture, action, 
and conception of Helen Faucit, in- 
duced the scholar to witness, night 
after night, the representation of the 
Antigone of Sophocles with refined 
pleasure, and compelled the uneducated 
to look on with a strange wonder, yet 
there was no kindly element in the 
popular feeling to sustain the exotic— 
the forced vigour which the warmth of 
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momentary excitement gave it was 
but short-lived. Thymele and chorus, 
logeum and encyclema, have passed 
away, in all probability, for ever, 
leaving, indeed, our memories haunted 
by the chastely severe acting and de- 
licious tones of the artiste, and the 
richly sonorous but somewhat too florid 
music of the maestro. 

We have been led into this train of 
thought by the principal production in 
the volume of poems before us. The 
** Clytemnestra” of Owen Meredith 
(if any such person there be, for we 
must confess the words are strongly 
suggestive of a pseudonym), ‘is an 
attempt to reproduce a Greek tra- 
gedy, such as a Grecian dramatist 
would have written it five hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. ‘The 
subject which he has chosen is one pre- 
eminently suited for the Greek drama; 
indeed, the misfortunes of the fated 
house of Atreus was a favorite theme 
of the three great dramatists with whom 
the sun of Greek tragedy may almost 
be said to have risen and set. ‘The 
wretched queen is one of the dramatis 
persone in the trilogy or Oresteia of 
Zschylus ; in the Electra of Sophocles, 
and the Electra and Iphigenia in Aulis 
of Euripides. If, on the one hand, 
this gives our author the advantage of 
an almost personal knowledge of his 
Pe character, it, on the other 

and, places him in a position whose 
perils are infinitely greater than any 
such advantage. ‘lhe more thoroughly 
he is imbued with the spirit of his pro- 
totypes, the more is he in danger of 
degenerating into mere imitation; the 
more he ventures to depart from the 
historical characteristics and feelings 
with which antiquity has invested those 

ersonages of his drama, the more lia- 

le is he to be untrue to the times, and 
the country, and the people, back into 
which he seeks to transmit himself 
and his readers. It appears to us that 
both those results have attended him. 
He has, in a great degree, availed him- 
self of the advantages which the selec- 
tion of subject held out to him. We 
find throughout thedrama theevidences 
of extensive scholarship and intimate 
acquaintance with the language and 
spirit of the great Grecian masters; but 
he is sometimes even too strongly tinc- 
tured with this spirit, and the imitation 
becomes painfully apparent. Thus, in 
the fifth scene, the chorus, which is 
singularly beautiful and classic, apos- 
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trophises first Justice and then Love ; 
the latter at once brings to our recol. 
lection one of the choruses ofthe Anti- 
gone— 

“"Epws avixare paxav.”"—x. 7. A. 


And these two lines: — 


“ Thou art unconquered in the fight, 
Thou rangest over land and sea,” 


Are manifestly suggested by the line— 
“ hourds 5° dmepmovtios Ev 7° aypovowors avAdis.” 
And again :— 
** Why light thy red couch in the damask cheek?” 


is nearly the same, but unquestionably 
inferior, to the thought of Sophocles— 


** Os ev wadaKals maperats 
veavidos evvuxevacs.”” 


There is another chorus which for 
melody, and pathos, and true poetic 
excellence, we know not how to praise 
too highly ; nevertheless, its very ex- 
cellence detracts from it. Where it is 
strictly classical, it leaves upon our 
mind the feeling that the author is 
so imbued with the Agamemnon of 
ZEschylus, that he unconsciously plagi- 
arises from him. Where he is most me- 
lodious in his rhythm, most rich in his 
imagery, most affluent in picturesque 
language, we feel that he is not Gre- 
cian but English—not Aschylean but 
Tennysonian. We shall give the first 
two portions of this chorus, to exhibit 
both the detractions we have alluded 
te and the poetic powers of the au- 
thor :— 


CHORUS. 


‘*The winds were lull’d in Aulis; and the 

day, 

Down-sloped, was loitering to the lazy 
west 

There was no motion of the glossy bay, 

sut all things by a heavy light opprest. 

Windless, cut off upon the destined way— 

Dark shrouds, distinct against the lurid 
lull— 

Dark ropes hung useless, loose, from mast 
to hull— 

The black ships lay abreast. 

Not any cloud would cross the brooding 
skies, 

The distant sea boom’d faintly. 
more. 

They walked about upon the yellow shore; 

Or, lying listless, huddled groups supine, 

With faces turn’d toward the flat sea-spine, 

They planu’d the Phrygian battle o’er, and 
o'er; 

Till each grew sullen, and would talk no 
more, 


Nothing 
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But sat, dumb-dreaming. Then would 
some one rise, 

And look toward the hollow hulls, with 
haggard, hopeless eyes— 

Wild eyes, —and, crowding round, yet 
wilder eyes— 

And gaping, languid lips ; 

And everywhere that men could see, 

About the black, black ships, 

Was nothing but the deep-red sea ; 

The deep-red shore ; 

The deep-red skies ; 

The deep-red silence, thick with thirsty 
sighs ; 

And daylight,dying slowly. Nothing more. 

The tall masts stood upright; 

And not a sail above the burnish’d prores ; 

The languid sea, like one outwearied quite, 

Shrank, dying inward into hollow shores, 

And breathless harbours, under sandy bars; 

And, one by one, down tracts of quivering 
blue, 

The singed and sultry stars 

Look’d from the inmost heaven, far, faint, 
and few, 

While, all below, the sick, and steaming 
brine 

The spill’d-out sunset did incarnadine. 


“ At last one broke the silence; anda word 

Was lisp’d and buzz’d about, from mouth 
to mouth; 

Pale faces grew more pale; wild whispers 
stirr’d ; 

And men, with moody, murmuring lips, 
conferr’d 

In ominous tones, from shaggy beards 
uncouth : 

As tho’ some wind had broken from the 
blurr'd 

And blazing prison of the stagnant drouth, 

And stirr'd the salt sea in the stifled south. 

The long-robed priests stood round ; and, 
in the gloom, 

Under black brows, their bright and 
greedy eyes 

Shone deathfully ; there was a sound of 
sighs, 

Thick-sobb’d from choking throats among 
the crowd, 

That, whispering, gather'd close, with 
dark heads bow’d ; 

But no man lifted up his voice aloud, 


For heavy hung o’er all the helpless sense 
of doom.” 


The similarity between this and the 
latter portion of the first chorus in the 
Agamemnon will, at once, occur to 
the classical scholar. The passage we 
allude to is familiar to every reader of 
ZEschylus, and commences thus :— 

* Bis amAowa xevaryyet Bapv- 
vovr AxatKds Aews.”— Kk. T. As 

The plot of the play, the action, and 
the characters, are those which we find 
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in the Grecian dramas; their treatment 
more particularly resembles the Aga- 
memnon of ABschylus, in- whieh, we 
may observe, the character of Clytem- 
nestra is brought out» with a vigour 
and fullness that is not to be found in 
any ofthe other dramas. In the piece 
before us, the Argive Queen is also the 
engrossing personage; but she is nei- 
ther the Clytemnestra of Aschylus, nor 
of Sophocles, though she has somewhat 
of each. Bold, haughty, and deter- 
mined, like her of the elder dramatist, 
the resemblance to Lady Macbeth is 
even greater than in the Agamemnon ; 
she has some of the weaknesses: that 
detract from the tragic power of the 
heroine of Sophocles, though she is 
neither so sensual nor so superstitious ; 
her love for Hgisthus is brought out 
not in as odious, but certainly'in as 
strong a light as in the Electra, while 
it is relieved of all coarseness by a ten- 
derness and devotion that are scarce in 
accordance with the strong and haughty 
character of the Queen. Nevertheless, 
we must admit that the author has 
shown no small skill in the delineation 
asawhole. She is, in his hands, ‘nei- 
ther the bold virago, indifferent to 
consequences, of Avschylus, nor the 
depraved woman, by turns violent, 
sophistical and weak, that Sophocles 
represents her. She is a woman haugh- 
ty, proud, self-willed, yet possessed by 
one sentiment, her love for gisthus, 
which exhibits her a woman in her 
heart, and is the mainspring of all her 
errors and sins :— 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
‘“‘Whate’er I am, be sure that I am that 

Which thou hast made me—nothing of 
myself. 

Once, all unheedful, careless of myself, 

And wholly ignorant of what I was, 

I grew up as a reed some wind will touch, 

And wake to prophecy—till then all mute, 

And void of melody—a foolish weed ! 

My soul was blind, and all my life was dark, 

And all my heart pined with some igno- 
rant want. 

I moved about, a shadow in the house, 

And felt unwedded though I was a wife; 

And all the men and women which I saw 

Were but as pictures painted on a wall: 

To me they had not either heart, or brain, 

Or lips, or language—pictures! nothing 
more. 

Then, suddenly, athwart those lonely hours 

Which, day by day dreamed listlessly away, 

Led to the dark-and melancholy tomb, 

Thy presence passed and touch’d me with 
a soul, 
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My life did but begin when I found thee. 

O what a strength was hidden in this heart! 

As, all unvalued, in its cold dark cave 

Under snow hills, some rare and priceless 

em 

May sparkle and burn, so in this life of 
mine 

Love lay shut up. You broke the rock 
away, 

You lit upon the jewel that it hid, 

You pluck’d it forth—to wear it, my Be- 
lov’d! 

To set it in the crown of thy dear life! 

To embellish fortune! Cast it not away. 

Now call me by the old familiar names : 

Call me again your Queen, as once you 
used ; 

Your large-eyed Heré !” 


That love is, however, one which but 
little elevates her in a tragic point of 
view. Itis the fatuous passion for a 
coward, whose laggard love keeps not 
pace with her own, for the Zgisthus of 
the drama is a poltroon who loves her 
a little, and fears her more—who coun- 
sels separation and flight, and even 
wakes in her heart a momentary senti- 
ment of scorn :— 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


“Part! what, to part from thee! 
Never till death—not in death even, part! 


GISTHUS. 
“ But one course now is left. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
“ And that is— 


48GISTHUS. 
“ Flight. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
* Coward! 


ZGISTHUS. 
‘*T care not. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
“Flight! I am a Queen. 
A goddess once you said—and why not god- 
dess ? 
Seeing the Gods are mightier than we 
By so much more of courage. Oh, not I, 
But you, are mad. 


ZZGISTHUS. 
“‘ Nay, wiser than 1 was. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
* And you will leave me ? 


ZGISTHUS. 
“Not if you will come. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
“ This was the Atlas of the world I built! 


ZGISTHUS. 
“Flight! .. . yes, I know not. . 
where . . . anywhere. 
You come?.... youcomenot?.... 
well? . . . no time to pause.” 


+ some- 


In one respect, we think the author 
has erred in his portraiture of Clytem- 
nestra. The paradox of a haughty, 
self-reliant woman, weak only where her 
affections are involved, we can under- 
stand, and well nigh sympathise with, 
because it is not beyond the natural ; 
but that the woman who has this deep 
love in her heart should repine at the 
fate that made her woman—should de- 
spise her sex and long after manhood— 
is revolting, because it is utterly outside 
the bounds of nature :— 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


“You great Gods, 

Why did you fashion me in this soft mould? 

Give me these lengths of silken hair? these 
hands 

Too delicately dimpled! and these arms 

Too white, too weak! yet leave the man’s 
heart in me, 

To mar your master-piece —that I should 
perish, 

Who else had won renown among my peers, 

A man, with men— perchance a god with 
you, 

Had you but better sex’d me, you blind 
Gods! 

But, as for man, all things are fitting to him. 

He strikes his fellow ‘mid the clanging shields, 

And leaps among the smoking walls, and 
takes 

Some long-haird virgin 
shrines, 

Her brethren having fallen ; and you Gods 

Commend him, crown him, grant him ample 
days, 

And dying honour, and an endless peace 

Among the deep Elysian asphodels. 

O fate, to bea woman! To be led 

Dumb, like a poor mule, at a master’s will, 

And be a slave, tho’ bred in palaces, 

And be a fool, tho’ seated with the wise— 

A poor and pitiful fool, as I am now, 

Loving and hating my vain life away !” 


wailing at the 


This sentiment is not true to the 
life of a woman who loves—it is a 
gratuitous deepening of the dark 
shades that lower over the character 
of Clytemnestra, and counteracts the 
feeling of commiseration which the 
exhibition of womanly tenderness, so 
finely developed in this drama, raises 
in the mind of the reader. 
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The other characters in the drama 
are subordinate. Afgisthus, indeed, 
takes a larger share in the progress of 
the action than he does in the dramas 
of any of the Grecian prototypes, in 
which he displays himself rash, cruel, 
and vicious. Here he is little more 
than a timid man, changeful of pur- 
pose, and swayed to-and-fro by the 
a and overbearing will, or the 

landishments of his paramour. He is 
a Macbeth, without the manhood, the 
energy, the ambition of the Scotch 
thane, and we have no horror of him— 
we despise, but we scarcely do more 
than despise him. Cassandra is the 
Cassandra of JEschylus; she alludes 
to the murder of Agamemnon in the 
same figure—of the bull slaughtered— 
thus: — ** The bull is in the toils ;” 
“*The axe is at the bull;” “ The bull 
is bellowing.” 

We think that something more might 
be made of this character. The dis- 
tempered mind of the prophetess, like 
that of Ophelia in Hamlet, might con. 
duce to the dramatic effect more large- 
ly than it has been made to do. As it 
is, the character, under the treatment 
of all the dramatists that have intro- 
duced it, is scarce relieved from insi- 
pidity. Electra is finely drawn. Full 
of womanly spirit and womanly ten- 
derness, she has her mother’s blood in 
her— 


“ Her father’s, too, looks out of that proud face.” 


She braves Agisthus boldly :— 


ELECTRA. 
** A slave to thee, 

Blundering bloodshedder, tho’ thou boast 
thyself 

As huge as Ossa piled on Pelion, 

Or anything but that weak wretch thouart! 

Oh! thou hast only half done thy black 
work ! 

Thou should’st have slain the young lion 
with the old. 

Look that he come not back, and find himself 

Ungiven food, and still the lion’s share ! 


ZGISTHUS. 
“ Insolent! but 1 know to seal thy lipp— 


ELECTRA. 
“For thou art only strong among the 
weak. 
We know thou hast an aptitude for blood. 
To take a woman's is an easy task, 
And one well worthy thee.” 


How pathetic is her tender watch- 
fulness and love for her young brother. 
Here is a passage of no common beau- 
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ty. Electra has committed Orestes to 
the Phocion, who promises to bear 
him to Strophius, while she nobly de- 
termines to remain behind to do ho- 
nour to her father’s urn, and watch 
the fortunes of their house — the part- 
ing moment is come :— 


ELECTRA. 
“O my brother! . . . One last kiss— 
One last long kiss—how I have loved thee, 
boy ! 
Was it for this I nourish’d thy young years 
With stately tales, and legends of the gods? 
How the past crowds upon 
me! Ah— 
Wilt thou recall, in lonely, lonely hours, 
How once we sat together on still eves 
(Ah me!) and brooded on all serious themes 
Of sweet, and high, and beautiful, and good, 
That throng the ancient years. Alcmena’s 
son, 
And how his life went out in fire on Eta ; 
Or of that bright-hair’d wanderer after fame, 
That brought the great gold-fleece across the 
sea, 
And left a name in Colchis; or we spake 
Of the wise Theseus, councils, kingdoms, 
thrones, 
And laws in distant lands ; or, later still, 
Of the great leaguer set round Ilion, 
And what heart-stirring tidings of the war 
Bards brought to Hellas. But when I would 
breathe 
Thy father’s name, didst thou not grasp my 
hand, 
And glorious deeds shone round us like the 
stars 
That lit the dark world from a great way off, 
And died up into heaven, among the Gods ?” 


Agamemnon, in the modern drama, 
is as cold and stern as in the ancient. 
He repels as frigidly the over-sedulous 
demonstrations of love and honor 
which his wife endeavours to force 
upon him :— 


AGAMEMNON, 


“Enough! enough! we weigh you at full 

worth, 

And hold you dear, whose gladness equals 
yours ; 

But women ever err by over-talk. 

Silence to women, as the beard to men, 

Brings honour; and plain truth is hurt, 
not help’d 

By many words. 
sphere 

The Gods allot. 
camp, 

Steed, and the oaken spear; to you the 
hearth, 

Children, and household duties of the loom. 

’Tis man’s to win an honourable name; 

Woman's to keep it honourable still.” 


To each his separate 


To me the sounding 
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Tn this our author has wisely followed 
the example set him. ‘The stern un- 
loving nature of the man somewhat ex- 
tenuates, if possible, the sin of the 
woman, and mitigates our horror by 
the suggestion of another motive. To 
this end, too, the recollection of the 
immolation of Iphigenia rankling in 
the breast of the mother, conduces, 
and is with judgment given a promi- 
nent place in the drama before us. 
Thus, we remember the faults of Aga- 
memnon while we witness the crime of 
Clytemnestra, and we feel that ven- 
geance and retribution have their 
share in. working out the unalterable 
decrees, of destiny. This last senti- 
ment, ever the great religious lesson 
inculeated by the Greeks, is most ap- 
propriately enforced by the English 
copyist— 


Ciy.—“ Not I, but Fate, hath dealt the blow.” 
And again— 


CLYTEMNESTRA, 


“ We are but as the instrument of heaven. 

Qur work is not design, but destiny. 

A God directs the lightning to its fall ; 

It smites and slays, and passes other-where, 

Pure in its self, as when, in light, it left 

The bosom of Olympus, to its end. 

In this cold heart the wrong of all the 
past 

Lies buried. 

Honour him yet. 
fallen.” 


I avenged, and I forgive. 
He is a king, tho’ 


We have incidentally quoted enough 
from this tragedy to show that the 
writer is one of no mean powers. | He 
is.a poct and a scholar; and we do 
not think we say too much when we 
assert that we doubt any English poet 
could make more .of his subject. If 
he has not been. perfectly successful, 
the fault lies less with him than with 
his theme. To write a tragedy of an- 
cient Greece, as a poet of Greece would 
have written it about the seventicth 
Olympiad, is, we think, next to an 
impossibility ; and were it possible, 
the achievement would be rather a 
wonder of scholarship than a thing to 
live amongst us. ‘The genius of the 
modern drama is distinguished from, 
we might almost say contrasts with, 
that of the ancient, in this, that the 
latter is statuesque, while the former 
is picturesque. Hence it. is that a 
modern is sure to fail in the reproduc- 
tion of the antique, And this is the 
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failure of the poet before us. With 
all his classical purity, with all his 
poetic diction and true feeling, with 
all his beauty of thought and vigour of 
portraiture, he has given us, not the 
Greek statue, severe and white, but 
that which modern innovators intro- 
duced as antique —a painted statue, 
Some ¢f the finest passages in this 
drama are thus coloured far too highly, 
even for the style of Euripides, and 
their very richness and warmth bee 
tray their modern origin. Here, for 
instance, is a chorus, whose poetic 
beauty is ‘unquestionable, but it is not 
Greek either in spirit or expression :— 


CHORUS. 
“ These flowers—we plucked them 
At morning, and took them 
From bright bees that suck’d them 
And warm winds that shook them 
Neath blue hills that o’er-look them.” 


After all, it may be said that we are 
affected by a prejudice in favour of the 
antique, in bringing a modern work to 
the test of such a standird, and that 
we should rather judge a dramia such as 
this, just as we would had the Greek 
tragedies never been written. We do 
not think so. We believe there is a 
thorough and entire fitness to be found 
in the antique, of thought and ex 
pression, of imagery and feeling, that 
1s inseparable from the age, the coun- 
try, and the religion of ancient Greece, 
and a departure from them will be 
always more.or less anachronistic. 

We pass with unalloyed' satisfaction 
to the other poems of this ‘volume. 
The first is thoroughly modern —a 
poem of that class in thought and 
structure that is essentially of to-day. 
It. is unmistakably of. the ‘Tennyson 
school, but the scholar has nothing 
but the maniere of the master; he has 
the skill in working-in all the beauti- 
ful things in nature into his piece, in 
disposing artistically his lights and 
shadows, in giving the rich glows, the 
tender touches, the deep repose that 
make. 'Tennyson’s pictures so lovely; 
but he takes nothing from him farther. 
The figures are all his. own, their 
groupings, their attitudes; and the 
poem, * Good Night in the Porch,” is 
one which Tennyson might not blush 
to have written. Can anything be 
more exquisite or more true to na- 
ture than the following opening 
stanzas :— 
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“ A little longer in the light, love, let me be. 
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The air is warm. 


I hear the cuckoo’s last good-night float from the copse below the Farm. 
A little longer, Sister sweet—your hand in mine—on this old seat. 


“In yon red gable, which the rose creeps round and o'er, your casement shines 
Against the yellow west, o’er those forlorn and solitary pines. 


The long, long day is nearly done. 


How silent all the place is grown ! 


“ The stagnant levels, one and all, are burning in the distant marsh— 


Hark! ’twas the bittern’s parting call. 


The low reeds vibrate. 


The frogs are out: with murmurs harsh 


See! the sun catches the long pools one by one. 


“ A moment, and those orange flats will turn dead gray or lurid white. 
Look up! o’erhead the winnowing bats are come and gone, eluding sight. 


The little worms are out. 


“ With slow pink cones, and soft wet horns. 


The snails begin to move down shining trails, 


The garden-bowers are dim with dew. 


>) . 


With sparkling drops the white-rose thorns are twinkling, where the sun slips thro’ 


Those reefs of coral buds hung free below the purple Judas-tree. 


“ From the warm upland comes a gust made fragrant with the brown hay there. 
The meek cows, with their white horns thrust above the hedge, stand still and stare. 
The steaming horses from the wains droop o’er the tank their plaited manes. 


* And o’er yon hill-side brown and barren (where you and IT as children play’d, 
Starting the rabbit to his warren), I hear the sandy, shrill cascade 
Leap down upon the vale, and spill his heart out round the muffled mill.” 


«The Earl's Return” is full of 
pictures such as this; indeed our au- 
thor’s power in the descriptive appears 
to be inexhaustible. He is like Dickens, 
an accurate observer of nature, and 
with the true instinct of genius, seizes 
upon everything that conduces to poetic 
effect, . Here is something that con- 
veys just such a picture of desolation 
as Dickens gives in “* Bleak House ”— 


“ The water-rat, as he skulk’d in the moat, 

Set all the slumbrous lilies afloat, 

And sent a sharp quick pulse along 

The stagnant light, that heaved and swung 

The leaves together, Suddenly 

At times a shooting star would spin 

Shell-like out of heaven, and tumble in, 

And burst o’er a city of stars ; but she, 

As he dash’d on the back of the zodiac, 

And quiver’d and glow’d down are and 
node, 

And split sparkling into infinity, 

Thought that some angel, in his reveries 

Thinking of earth, as he pensively 

Lean’d over the star-grated balcony 

In his palace among the Pleiades, 

And grieved for the sorrow he saw in the 
land, 

_Had dropp’d a white lily from his loose 

hand.” 


The resemblance to Tennyson in the 
foregoing is, perhaps, too strong. 

The geniusof ourauthor is, however, 
not confined. to descriptive: writing. 
Some of the pieces of this volume have 
much nerve and vigour, and there is a 


strongevery-day world-experience, and 
large-minded philosophy about them, 
expressed, too, in manly, vigorous verse, 
that reminds one of Longfellow. Of 
this class ** The Artist” is one. It is 
a fine, bold piece of continuous rea- 
soning, written in a spirit of manful 
hope and right teaching, which we 
would gladly quote throughout, and fear 
to weaken by a detached specimen, yet 
we will venture :— 


‘‘ Lean not on one mind constantly : 
Lest, where one stood before, two fall. 
Something Ged hath to say to thee 
Worth hearing from the lips of all. 


“ All things are thiue estate: yet must 
Thou first display the title-deeds, 
And sue the world. Be strong: and trust 
High instincts more than all the creeds. 


“The world of Thought is pack’d so tight, 
If thou stand up another tumbles: 
Heed it not, tho’ thou have to fight 

With giants: whoso follows stumbles, 


“ Assert thyself: and by-and-by 
The world will come and lean on thee, 
But seek not praise of men; thereby 
Shall false shows cheat thee. Boldly be. 


“ The scaffolding of other souls: 
It was not meant for thee to mount ; 
Tho’ it may serve thee. Separate wholes 
Make up the sum of God’s account. 


. . * , ° ‘ 
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“ We go to Nature, not as lors, 
But servants: and she treats us thus: 
Speaks to us with indifferent words, 
And from a distance looks at us. 


“ Let us go boldly, as we ought, 
And say to her ‘ We are a part 
Of that supreme original Thought 
Which did conceive thee what thou art: 


*¢ We will not have this lofty look : 
Thou shalt fall down, and recognise 
Thy kings: we will write in thy book, 
Command thee with our eyes.’ 


“She hath usurpt us. She should be 
Our model: but we have become 
Her miniature-painters. So when we 
Entreat her softly she is dumb.” 


There is another piece, the last in 
the volume, which is also of this phi- 
losophical cast, but even higher to our 
thinking ; we allude to the * Judicium 
Paridis,” in which he discourses of the 
three great passions which occupy the 
life of a man of a refined mind ; first, 
the Beautiful, whom in boyhood he 
seeks everywhere, by sea and shore, 
and among lonely mountains :— 


“Tn all shapes of wood, 
Or brass, or marble ; or in colours clad ; 
And sensuous lines, to make my spirit 
glad. 
And she shall change her dress with every 
mood. 
*“‘ Then, that no single sense of her be want- 
ing, 
Music; and all voluptucus combinations 
Of sound, with their melodious palpita- 
tions 
To charm the ear, the cells of fancy haunt- 


ine. 
ing. 


“ And in her courts my life shall be outroll'd 
As one unfurls some gorgeous tapestry, 
Wrought o’er with old Olympian he- 

raldry, 
All purple-woven stiff with blazing gold.” 


The writer goes in review through 
all the objects that are sensuously 
beautiful in nature, and the descrip- 
tions are extremely good, teeming 
with animation and feeling, rich and 
picturesque. These, however, are not 
sufficient to satisfy him; he is thereby 
no richer than the merest hind that 
toils all day. Then he seeks after 
knowledge :— 

“Tn which mood I endured for many years, 
Valuing all things for their further uses: 
And seeking knowledge at all open sluices : 

Though oft the stream turn’d brackish with 

my tears.” 
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The knowledge which he seeks is 
gathered from books, till at length he 
awakes from his dream— 


* Into the real world of life and death.” 


Some fine and forcible, but we 
think rather morbidly sensitive, re- 
flections follow. The last stanzas we 
give, as being full of truth, as well as 
of fine expression :— 


“ If two Eternities, at strife for us, 
Around each human soul wage silent 
war, 
Dare we disdain ourselves, tho’ fall’n 
we are, 
With Hell and Heaven looking on us thus? 


“* Whom God hath loved, whom Devils dare 
not scorn, 
Despise not thou—the meanest human 
creature, 
Climb, if thou canst, the heights of thine 
own nature, 
And look toward Paradise where each was 
born. 


“* So I spread sackcloth on my former pride: 

And sat down, clothed and cover’d up 
with shame ; 

And cried to God to take away my blame 

Among my brethren: and to these I cried 


“To come between my crime and my de- 
spair, 
That they might help my heart up, 
when God sent 
Upon my soul its proper punishment, 
Lest that should be too great for me to 
bear, 


“And so I made my choice: and Jearn’d 
to live 
Again, and worship, as my spirit yearn'd : 
So much had been admir’d—so much 
been learn’d— 
So much been given me—O, how much 
to give !” 


And this is his final choice, to give 
even as he has received— 


“To give is better than to know or see,"* 


Such is the experience of his life, 
and thus he sums up :— 


“ For who gives, giving, doth win back his 
gift: 
And knowledge by division grows to 
more: 
Who hides the Master's talent shall 
die poor, 
And starve at last of his own thankless 
thrift. 
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“T did this for another: and, behold! 

My work hath blood in it; but thine 
hath none: 

Done for thyself, it dies in being done : 

To what thou buyest thou thyself art sold. 


“ Give thyself utterly away. Be Jost. 
Choose some one, something : 
thyself, thine own : 
Thou canst not perish : 
greater grown— 
Thy gain the greatest where thy loss was 
most. 


not 


but, thrice 


“Thou in another shalt thyself new-find. 
The single globule, lost in the wide sea, 
Becomes an ocean. Each identity 

Is greatest in the greatness of its kind. 


“* Who serves for gain, a slave, by thankless 
pelf 
Is paid : who gives himself is priceless, 
free. . 
I give myself, a man, to God: lo, He 
Renders me back a saint unto myself.” 


We count these last verses, which 
we have just quoted, to be of a very 
high order; they evidence power of 
language, as well as vigour of thought. 
Rising with his theme, the poet re- 
jects the affluence of words and ima- 
gery, in which he has described his 
wanderings through the realms of 
Beauty and of Knowledge, and gives 
a to a high truth, simple and 
holy, asitiseternal, in words befitting his 
theme, simple, strong, and unadorned. 
Every line has the force and terseness 
of an epigram, every sentiment the 
point and condensation of an adage. 
Had he given us nothing but this 
piece, we would have admitted his right 
to no humble place as a poet. It is 
not inferior to the ‘* Excelsior,” or 
** Ladder of St. Augustine” of Long- 
fellow, in vigour or moral teaching, 
while it exhibits a richness and variety 
not to be found in either. It is, per- 
haps, more like what noble old George 
Herbert would have written, especially 
the latter part, though not quite so 
quaintly formal. 

Amongst the many debts which we 
owe to Alfred Tennyson, perhaps not 
the least is this, that he has been the 
first of late times to open up the trea- 
sures of those delectable old French 
romances, the caskets wherein are en- 
shrined all the glory and beauty of 
the ancient chivalry of Europe. One 
never opens a volume of ‘‘ The Histo- 
rie of Kynge Arthure,” and dips into 
its pages, that he does not feel, as it 
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were, the very odour of poetry ex- 
haling from them —all that is noble 
and elevating in knightly honour, and 
faith, and devotion—all that is tender 
and beautiful in the love of fair women 
and the courtesies of gallant men—all 
that strong, simple dignity of word 
and action, that so finely contrasts 
with the airs of the modern petit mai- 
tre —all the refined, yet formal de- 
meanour of courtly breeding, which 
accorded so well with the steed-clad 
and plumed warriors, the ermine-robed 
and brocaded dames, at once stiff yet 
polished, cumbrous, yet gracefully dig- 
nified. All these rise up before the mind, 
and one sees again Launcelot and Gala- 
hault, Arthur and his Queen Guenevere, 
and all the knights and dames at tour- 
ney or banquet, in Surluse, or at Ca- 
melot. The laureate was not slow in 
discovering the singular suitability of 
these romantic chronicles, for the pur- 
poses of the poet. Who has ever read 
the ‘* Morte d’Arthure ” without feel- 
ing this, and acknowledging the fasci- 
nation which holds him spell-bound as 
he reads? Others have followed the 
example thus set with various success, 
and amongst them let us mention, with 
honour, the name of Matthew Arnold; 
and last of all, the writer whose book 
we are now reviewing, tries his powers 
upon a passage of old English romantic 
chivalry. ‘¢ The parting of Launcelot 
and Guenevere ” is an episode in the 
loves of the Knight and Queen, which, 
in point of execution, as well as of con- 
ception, will bear comparison with the 
best things of the kind that have ap- 
peared in English verse. It has all 
the beauty and formality of the antique; 
all the polish and glow with which the 
modern artist has invested the ancient 
romance ; and the whole scene is de- 
scribed with equal delicacy and ten- 
derness. The poem, which is between 
three hundred and four hundred lines 
in length, will not very well bear to be 
broken by partial quotation. We shall 
briefly describe the subject of this 
‘‘ fragment,” with an occasional pas- 
sage from the poem. 

The King is at Carlyel, and pur- 
poses to solemnise our Lady’s Day with 
a joust of arms, in Camelot. Thither 
came all the chiefs of Christendom :— 

“The King of Northgalies ; 
Anguishe, the King of Ireland; the Haut 
Prince, 
Sir Galahault; the King o’ the Hundred 
Knights ; 
2. 
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The Kings of Scotland and of Britany ; 
And many more renownéd knights whereof 
The names are glorious. Also all the earls, 
And all the dukes, and all the mighty men 
And famous heroes of the Table Round, 
From far Northumberland to where the wave 
Rides rough on Devon from the outer main. 
So that there was not seen for seven years, 
Since when, at Whitsuntide, Sir Galahad 
Departed out of Carlyel from the court, 

So fair a fellowship of goodly knights.” 


The King desires that his Queen 
shall accompany him, but she is still 
sick, and refuses, whereupon Arthur 
is grieved, and in wrath breaks up his 
court, and rides— 


“To Astolat on this side Camelot.” 
And so, when he was ridden out— 
“* With all his fellowship,” 


The Queen arises, and calls to her 
Sir Launcelot, who had tarried behind. 
Then she thus appeals to the knight :— 


“ Not for the memory of that love whereof 
No more than memory lives, but, sir, for that 
Which even when love is ended, yet endures 
Making immortal life with deathless deeds, 
Honour—true knighthood’s golden spurs, the 
crown 
And priceless diadem of peerless Queens— 
I make appeal to you, that hear perchance 
The last appeal which I shall ever make. 
So weigh my words not lightly! for I feel 
The fluttering fires of life grow faint and cold 
About my heart. And oft, indeed, to me 
Lying whole hours awake in the dead nights 
The end seems near, as tho’ the darkness knew 
The angel waiting there to call my soul 
Perchance before the house awakes ; and oft 
When faint, and all at once, from far away, 
The mournful midnight bells begin to sound 
Across the river, all the days that were 
(Brief, evil days!) return upon my heart, 
And, where the sweetness seem'd, I see the 
sin. 
For, waking lone, long hours before the dawn, 
Beyond the borders of the dark I seem 
To see the twilight of another world, 
That grows and grows and glimmers on my 
gaze. 
And oft, when late, before the languorous 
moon 
Thro’ yonder windows to the West goes down 
Among the pines, deep peace upon me falls, 
Deep peace like death, so that I think I know 
The blesséd Mary and the righteous saints 
Stand at the throne, and intercede for me. 
Wherefore these things are thus I cannot tell. 
But now I pray you of your fealty, 
And by all knightly faith which may be left, 
Arise and get you hence, and join the King.” 


This is, indeed, well conceived. 
What dignity is there even in her re- 
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morse : what tenderness in her sorrow ; 
what humility in her haughtiness; 
what gentleness in her repulse. One 
must be slow of fancy, or cold of heart, 
who cannot see before him all that 
these lines so picturesquely suggest. 
The picture is, however, drawn for us 
with a skilful pencil :— 


* About her, all unheeded, her long hair 
Loos'd its warm, yellow, waving loveliness, 
And o’er her bare and shining shoulder cold 
Fell floating free. Upon one full white arm, 
To which the amorous purple coverlet 
Clung dimpling close, her drooping state was 
propt. 
There, half in shadow of her soft gold curls, 
She lean’d, and like a rose enricht with dew, 
Whose heart is heavy with the clinging bee, 
Bow’d down toward him all her glowing face, 
While in the light of her large angry eyes 
Uprose, and rose, a slow imperious sorrow, 
And o'er the shine of still, unquivering tears 
Swam on to him.” 


Then follows a fine description of 
the war of feeling in the heart of the 
knight—anger, pride, honour, love, and 
all the memory of the past—as he stands 
with averted face, and speechless lips, 
amid the silence of the place— 


* And the long day-light dying down the floors.” 


At length he breaks the silence, 
and speaks words of reproach, and 
somewhat of a scornful upbraiding, 
as he reminds her (in a passage of 
great beauty) of all he had done to 
exalt her fame, by his knightly achieve. 
ments. The memory of all this brings a 
tender sadness over the spirit of the 
knight, that subdues his haughty 
mood ; the while Guenevere muses— 


“ But held her heart's proud pain superbly still." 


The change of feeling is introduced 
and aided by an incident that shows 
the skill of the writer :— 


“Near the carven casement hung the bird, 
With hood and jess, that oft had led them 
forth, 
These lovers, thro’ the heart of rippling woods 
At morning, in the old and pleasant time. 
And o’er the broider’d canopies of state 
Blazed Uther’s dragons, curious, wrought 
with gems. 
Then to his mind that dear and distant dawn 
Came back, when first, a boy at Arthur's 
court, 
He paused abasht before the youthful Queen. 
An‘, feellng now her long imploring gaze 
Holding him in its sorrow, when he mark’d 
How changed her state, and all unlike to her, 
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The most renownéd beauty of the time, 
And pearl of chivalry, for whom himself 
All on a summer’s day broke, long of yore, 
A hundred lances in the field, he sprang 
And caught her hand, and, falling to one 
knee, . 
Arch'd all his haughty neck to a quick kiss. 
And there was silence. Silently the West 
Grew red and redder, and the day declined.” 


The struggles in the heart of the un- 
happy Queen are finely described :— 


“As o’er the hungering heart of some deep 
sea, 

That swells against the planets and the moon 

With sad continual strife and vain unrest, 

In silence rise and roll the labouring clouds 

That bind the thunder, o'er the heaving 
heart 

Of Guenevere all sorrows fraught with love. 

All stormy sorrows, in that silence pass’d. 

And like a star in that tumultuous night 

Love wax’d and waned, and came and went, 
changed hue, 

And was and was not: till the cloud came 
down, 

And all her soul dissolved in showers: and 
love 

Rose thro’ the broken storm.” 


There is in this something that re- 
minds us of Dante. Yet, the differ- 
ence of treatment of a somewhat simi- 
lar incident, by the great Florentine 
master, is world-wide—the same senti- 
ments and emotions are introduced by 
each; but what one tells simply, and 
by a word, the other amplifies in the 
description by a figure. A different 
issue is, however, suggested. Launce- 
lot obeys the injunction of Guenevere; 
he goes and joins the King, and the 
episode closes with a charming evening 
picture, that throws a tinting of quiet 
and redeeming holiness over the scene 
of passion :— 


“‘ Before the Virgin Mother on her knees. 

There, in a halo of the silver shrine, 

That touch’d and turn’d to starlight her slow 
tears, 

Below the feet of the pale-pictur’d saint 

She lay, pour’d out in prayer. 


“ Meanwhile, without, 
A sighing rain from a low fringe of cloud 
Whisper’d among the melancholy hills. 
The night’s dark limits widen’d: far above 
The crystal sky lay open: and the star 
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Of eve, his rosy circlet trembling clear, 

Grew large and bright, and in the silver 
moats, 

Between the accumulated terraces, 

Tangled a trail of fire: and all was still.” 


We shall not enter further into the 
consideration of the poems in this 
volume. There are some two or 
three others,, as *‘ The Wife’s Tra- 
gedy,” and **A Soul’s Loss,” which 
are very good, and somie few of which 
we can say no more than that they are 
such as half-a-dozen smaller people, 
whom we could name, could write any 
day of the year. They are on the 
staple love-themes, and thrown in, ap- 
parently, by way of filling stuff to suit, 
we suppose, the publisher’s require- 
ments, and make up a respectable. 
sized volume, and make the mass of 
buyers satisfied with their penn’orth. 
From what we have already said, and 
the quotations we have made in this 
article, itis scarcely necessary that we 
should formally announce our own esti- 
mate of Owen Meredith as a poet. 
We think he has, beyond any doubt, 
established his claim ; and, we believe, 
he will yet take a high rank. He has 
all the elements necessary for success— 
a quick fancy, and good, imaginative 
power, combined with the more solid 
gifts of intellect, the faculties of reflec- 
tion and reasoning. He has, too, a large 
measure of what all true poets have— 
a perception and love of all beauty, na- 
tural and moral; to these are added a 
singularly happy and vivid ability for de- 
scription, and a fine warmth of feeling ; 
nor are the mechanism of his art want- 
ing in rich, felicitous language, at times, 
too, very vigorous. Whoever be the au- 
thor of this volume, he has no reason 
to be ashamed of what he has written. 
As we said before, we suspect he has 
concealed his real name. 6 his mo- 
tives for so doing, if our conjecture be 
correct, we have no wish, as we have 
no right, to pry s but of this we feel 
convinced, that whenever the time 
shall come, he may avow his paternity 
without a blush. We now bid him 
farewell, we hope but for a season, 
and we commend his volume most 
heartily to the notice of all who love 
real poetry. 
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BALLADS FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE OAK-HARVEST. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL SIMROCK, 


Tae monks of Diimwald were a knowing crew ; 
They searched (not in vain) old writings through, 
And read in their parchments, time-embrowned, 
Of many a fertile pasture ground. 


A deed to the Squire of Schlebusch they showed 
(The Latin was of the good monkish mode), 

In which were a hundred acres named 

That out of his lands the convent claimed. 


It seemed to the good plain squire too bad 
That what he from his forefathers had, 
And tilled for many a long year past, 
Should go to these greedy monks at last. 


The prior commenced a suit straightway, 

The advocates scarce knew what to say ; 

And so often the judge adjourned the hearing, 
That the case was prolonged beyond all bearing. 


The squire to lose patience at last began, 

While the monks were threat’ning with curse and ban, 
And stirring hell’s coals (from the pulpit) too ; 

** I'll be even,” thought he, ‘ with this knavish crew!” 


He said, “I wish peace, so there is my hand; 
You shall have (though not yours by right) the land ; 
Yet let me, as one who unvanquished yields, 

Take one last crop off those luckless fields.” 


The monks with chuckle and smirk agreed ; 
The lawyers with care drew up a deed ; 
Each party confirmed that deed by oath— 
Then Senne well satisfied hastened both. 


Time past, from Christmas to Whitsuntide, 
When the monks in procession went far and wide, 
With cross and banner the fields around, 

That heaven might bless the well-tilled ground. 


They came to the land so long debated, 
Which the squire for the last time cultivated ; 
About did the monks right curiously stare, 
To find what it was he had planted there. 


‘* Young leaves of bright green in tufts appear, 
What is it that Autumn will ripen here ? 

"Tis not oats, nor wheat—shame, ruin, and hoax l— 
We are sold—he has planted the land with oaks! 
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Our teeth will not ache when they’re fit for mowing ; 
We find too late that the squire was so knowing; 
What boots it now of the trick to complain ? 

The deed speaks a language far too plain.” 


Up grew in its vigour the grove of oak, 

And oft the squire’s gun in its silence broke ; 
Some trunks he barked for the tanner’s use, 
And drank as medicine brown oak-juice. 


The trees, as time still onward passed, 
Towered over the convent wall at last, 

And looked on the graves where for many a day 
Both prior and monks in their last sleep lay. 


Still higher arose that forest dark, 

And when age had cloven the rough oak-bark, 
The leaves that the autumn sheds, were thrown 
On the convent ruins, a heap o’ergrown. 


THE FIRE-BELL OF COLOGNE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. SEIDL. 


** Corocne’s Cathedral Bell, through lapse of time, has lost its tone ; 
The new one who shall cast? He were well paid by fame alone |” 
Before the Council comes a man of aspect wild and stern, 

"Tis the bell-founder, Wolff; and he that rich reward will earn. 


He is allured by thinking how the consecrated Bell, 

As though it spake with Time’s own lips, of passing life shall tell ; 
And, like a rich inheritance among his children shared, 

Shall swing in his remembrance, and in his praise be heard. 


At once to where the foundry stands with eager haste he goes, 

Right soon the molten bell-metal within the furnace glows ; 

And Wolff the earthen mould has pierced, with fear as ye may deem, 
And, In THE NaME OF Gop, lets in the boiling metal-stream. 


Now all stand by and wait, as till the Bell be cool they must, 
That he from top to rim may scale away the earthen crust. 

He grasps the hammer, with strong arm he swings it high in air, 
The mould is broken—but, O Heav’n! a fatal flaw is there. 


A second casting, IN THE NAME or Gop, does Wolff begin ; 

To fill the mould a second metal-torrent rushes in ; 

He leaves the work to cool, his arm the hammer swings amain, 
He breaks the earthen shell—O Heav’n! a flaw is there again. 


** Since, in the name of God,” he cries, ‘so ill the work has sped, 
This time I try rae Devit’s name!” The people shrink in dread ; 
But he no warning voice will hear ; he melts, he stirs—once more 
Within its clay-burnt robe is hid the red and boiling ore. 
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It cools—he sways the hammer till the earthen crust gives way ; 
Lo! in its perfect beauty shines the Bell to the bright day. 
Nor crack nor flaw—the fairest child of Fire it seems indeed : 
He stares in wonder—to the town they bear it off with speed. 


A thousand hands have laboured, they have raised it to the tow’r— 

«* Now, Wolff,” the people cry, “‘ be thou the first to prove its pow’r !” 
High in the tow’r he waits, and when the Bell is hung, he takes 

The rope in hand, it swings, it sounds—but at the sound he quakes! 


So hollow is that Bell’s loud note—so deep and wild its thrill— 
And though he moves it not again, it roars and rambles still! 

The people cross themselves and fly; but that dread tolling brings 
The fire of madness to Ais brain, and from the tow’r he springs. 


They let the Bell remain, and there in gloom it still abides, 
To teach how weak his stay who in the Evil One confides ; 
Yet, as the offspring of a Curse, wrought by the art of Hell, 
Its tongue is silent, save of Storm, Revolt, or Fire to tell. 


THE MONK OF HEISTERBACH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WOLFGANG MULLER, 


A youturvut monk of Heisterbach, in thought, 

Once strayed beyond the convent-garden’s bound ; 
Much on eternity he mused, and sought 

The truth that in God’s Holy Word is found. 


He read what on St. Peter's page appears— 

** With God a thousand years are as one day, 
With Him one day is as a thousand years” — 

To fathom this in vain did he essay. 


His path still deeper through the forest wound ; 
While musing, nought or saw or heard he there, 
Until the vesper-bell, with hallowed sound, 
Tolled forth its distant call to evening prayer. 


He hastened back as swiftly as he might, 
The gate was opened by a stranger’s hand ; 
He started, but the lamps within were bright, 
And loud the voices of the holy band. 


And so he entered, sought his well-known place, 
But, lo! a stranger monk was seated there ; 
He looked around for some familiar face, 
But strangers’ glances met him everywhere. 


They, too, gazed wond’ring at the astonished man, 

His name and what he sought they fain would hear ; 
He answered, through the choir the murmur ran, 

** None these three hundred years was called so here. 
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** The last to whom the brethren gave that name 
A sceptic was: he perished in the wood, 

And since that time no monk has borne the same.” 
He heard the tale, and shuddered as he stood. 


He gave the date, and named the abbot too, 

They searched the convent-book—that record cleared 
The matter, and in him the monk they knew, 

Who for three centuries had disappeared. 


He sank beneath the shock ; to silver gray 

His dark hair changed, and death came on apace; 
And thus he spake the while he dying lay— 

** God is not limited by time or space. 


«What His Word leaves in mystery, nought clears 


Save miracle. 


Bear this in mind alway, 


One pay with Him Is Aas A THOUSAND YEARS, 
A THOUSAND YEARS WITH Him Is as ONE Day |” 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


Or all the questions which agitate the 
public mind, we believe none is des- 
tined to take a more prominent place, 
and that at no distant day, than the 
question of Educational Reform. The 
vastness of the subject, the interests 
involved in it, and the difficulties con- 
nected with it, while on the one hand 
they might well deter us from rashly 
meddling with it, yet, on the other 
hand, they call imperiously and press- 
ingly upon us not to shrink from the 
discussion of the subject. We have, 
like most inquirers, thought over this 
subject of education, and talked over 
it, too, and fancy we have gained some 
information ; and so we are determined 
to let the public have the benefit, as 
we consider it, of our information and 
reflections on this subject. As, how- 
ever, we dislike writing apropos to no- 
thing, we shall relieve the dulness of 
our remarks by intrcducing to the no- 
tice of our readers one of the books* 
most recently published, in accordance 
with the ideas of the reformers of school 
education for the middle classes. 

The experiments in education, of 


* “ Reading Lessons. First Book.” 


late years, have been principally con. 
fined to the public education of the 
children of the poorer classes of our 
citizens, or, as we term them, when 
affectionately disposed, the masses. 
This, we presume, is in accordance 
with the ancient maxim — ‘* Experi. 
mentum fiat in corpore vili.” We have 
been more anxious for the education 
of the children of the poor than of our 
own class; and in Ireland, at least, have 
fought more earnestly for the right of 
the poor man’s child to read the Bible, 
or not to read it, than, perhaps, under 
like circumstances, we should have 
done for our own flesh and blood. The 
Government, as usual in this country, 
has interfered in the question, and, as 
usual, increased the difficulties by med- 
dling. It is not long since the foun- 
dation-stone of an institution for train- 
ing masters for the education of the 
English poor was laid, with no small 
stir and flourishing of the penny-trum- 
pets of the daily press: the trowel was 
wielded by a personage no less distin- 
guished by the peculiar military rank 
which he holds, than by the enlighten- 
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ed views of education which he is sup- 
posed to possess. The public money 
was voted, was spent; the usual nomi- 
nations and appointments were made 
on the usual grounds; and yet such 
was the want of intelligence, according 
to some, or prudent foresight, accord- 
ing to others, of the great parties of 
the English Church, both high and 
low, and broad and narrow, that they 
rejected the proffered boon, and pre- 
ferred their own system of educating 
the children of the poor to that kindly 
forced upon them by the Government 
at Kneller Hall. 

The education of the Irish poor is a 
subject upon which we have so often 
expressed our opinion, that it is unne- 
cessary now to disturb the sufficiently- 
troubled waters. The interference of 
the Irish Government is known to all 
our readers. ‘Their indignation at the 
rebellion of the Irish clergy; their re- 
vengeful system of Church patronage 
founded thereon, together with its na- 
tural fruits, have been sketched in 
these pages by able hands; and we 
only allude to the subject at present, 
to illustrate the difficulties of this 
branch of the subject of educational 
reform. 

It is not our intention to enter upon 
this wide department of our subject ; 
and we believe that this abnegation on 
our part will cause no inconvenience 
to our readers, who are already in pos- 
session, or might easily become so, of 
all the facts connected with a question 
which has occupied so much of the 
public attention. 

Our aim, on the present occasion, 
is rather to direct our readers’ atten- 
tion to a branch of the subject of edu- 
cation, much less understood, and 
much more intimately affecting their 
interests—we mean the education of 
the middle classes. As the wealthier 
classes of the community can afford to 
pay for the blessing of religious edu- 
cation for their children, and as there 
are schools and colleges to suit every 
shade of religious belief amongst us, 
it has followed, as a natural conse- 
quence, that the subject of religion is 
‘not the subject around which the con- 
troversies respecting middle-class edu- 
cation have clustered; and the atten- 
tion of reformers has been, in this in- 
stance, directed more exclusively to 
the literary side of the question. We 
obtain one advantage from this cir- 
cumstance — that the controversy has 
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been divested of extraneous subjects 
of discussion, and turned more directly 
upon the systems of education them- 
selves, 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
these systems of education have been 
more or less connected with religious 
controversies, and that the parties into 
which our Church is unhappily divided, 
have each advocated systems of educa- 
tion, supposed to be suited to develop a 
tone of feeling and mode of thought in 
the young, in unison with the religious 
training to which they are respectively 
subjected. Notwithstanding this na- 
tural connexion, the secular and reli- 
gious aspect of educational systems 
admits of being considered separately, 
and it is to the former exclusively that 
we would now direct our attention. 

In the rapid sketch which we are 
about to give of the more prominent 
of our educational systems, we shall be 
forced to confine our attention almost 
exclusively to England, where the sub- 
ject of education is more attended to, 
and the experiments on it tried ona 
scale vastly exceeding the feebler ef- 
forts of our own country. 

First on our list we find the gram- 
mar and cathedral schools and col- 
leges of England, some endowed with 
princely fortunes, and recognised as 
the nurseries of our most brilliant 
statesmen and most distinguished scho- 
lars; and others, almost unknown, 
labouring in solitude and poverty, ne- 
glected, mismanaged, and almost for- 
gotten, excepting in the tenacious 
memory of some reforming member of 
the House of Commons, who may pro- 
pose annually the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry into the ma- 
nagement of the public schools. It is 
but rarely, however, that he can obtain 
a hearing for his grievance amid the 
complicated and interminable discus- 
sions which illustrate the wisdom of 
our parliamentary representatives, and 
are supposed to conduce to the good 
government of the country. Supposing 
our reformer, however, to be at length 
successful, and to attain his object—his 
Commission is appointed, consisting of, 
say, one archbishop, with a bag wig; 
one ditto of Whig principles; one lord 
of similar principles and mechanical 
tastes; an astronomer; two lawyers, 
and a paid secretary—this Commission 
sits upon the school grievance, which 
is not likely to be much benefited by 
the operation. It inquires—is resisted 
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by the cathedral deans and dons; is 
invited by them to dine, but steadily 
refused all access to their coffers and 
books. At length the Commission re- 

rts and buries the results of its la- 

ours in the usual blue book, which is 
paid for by the House of Commons, 
and forgotten ; but the conscience of 
the reforming member is relieved, and 
he turns to the contemplation of other 
grievances, and the appointment of 
other Commissions of Inquiry. 

It was our fortune once to visit an 
old cathedral town, of crooked streets 
and narrow lanes, where, however, 
the country so struggled for pre-emi- 
nence with the town, that you could 
not decide to which it should be- 
long. Its massive cathedral, with lofty 
octagonal lantern, and beautiful west- 
ern porch; its bishop’s palace and 
dean’s residence, and college, marked 
it as a town; but there was not a Go- 
thic window in its narrow streets 
which was not overgrown with ivy, 
and from each corner of its crooked 
lanes the green trees and yellow harvest- 
fields could be seen terminating the 
view ; a clean and comfortable hostel, 
adorned with a creaking signboard, 
representing either a golden lamb or a 
silver bell (we forget which), received 
the weary stranger, whose comfort was 
not disturbed by grinning waiters or 
sulky Boots. On market-days this 
inn was frequented by all that was 
portly and comfortable of the sur- 
rounding farmers, who, after dinner, 
seated behind long clay pipes, dis- 
cussed gravely the prices of their 
neighbours’ farms, the prospects of 
sinking for clay beneath the peat, or 
the all-important question of drainage. 
Let us suppose our peripatetic Com- 
mission to arrive at such a place, to 
inquire into the working of the cathe- 
dral schools, and having established 
themselves in the best rooms of the inn, 
to sally forth in search of their object— 
every person they meet can tell them 
where the National School is, or the 
British, according as the dean happens 
to be High or Low Church ; but the 
Cathedral School appears to be un- 
known. The farmers could tell them 
the latest price of superphosphate, but 
do not appear to understand the geor- 
gics of the mind. At length, alittle 
boy is met, with a square cap on his 
head, and a Latin grammar in his 
hand, who shows them the way to the 
college, which consists of a few rooms, 
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situated over a moss-grown Gothic 
gateway, nestling under the shadow 
of the cathedral; the access to this 
college consisting of a toilsome ascent 
of a spiral stone staircase, in a dark 
and narrow turret. From the slender 
slits, through which the sunbeams 
creep, not unimpeded by green ivy 
leaves, into the turret, alternate 
glimpses are obtained of the sturdy 
oaks and broad fields, and of the Go- 
thic pinnacles and stained windows of 
the old cathedral. Inside the college 
there is a hum of many boys, who 
look, and are, happy, notwithstanding 
the unpromising symptom, that each 
holds before him a Latin grammar, 
which book, alternately with the Eng- 
lish Bible, forms the mental pabulum 
of the schoolboys of our cathedral 
town. 

Our Commissioners are shocked 
and pleased. The savant is horrified 
at the absence of chemistry, geology, 
and botany, and naturally asks, what 
is the use of so much Latin in an agri- 
cultural district ? The lawyers com- 
plain that the schoolboys are trained 
up in total ignorance of their country’s 
laws, and of the glorious constitution 
under which the little sinners have the 
happiness to live. The bishops, how. 
ever, shake their heads, and express 
their satisfaction that the Bible is so 
constantly and carefully taught, and 
incline to the opinion, that the Latin 
grammar as naturally accompanies a 
scriptural education as roast-beef does 
plum-pludding. 

From the quiet repose of the old 
cathedral town, let us pass to the 
hum and turmoil of busy London, 
whose public schools are endowed and 
nurtured on a scale suited to the mag- 
nitude of the mighty Babylon. Hid- 
den in the city in narrow lanes, where 
almost every building is a wealthy 
warehouse, they reckon their scholars 
by hundreds, although many of their 
nearest neighbours seem almost uncon- 
scious of their existence; they boast 
of generations of scholars, honoured 
and rewarded for their learning at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and pride 
themselves on being still able to turn 
out the best Latin versemakers in 
England; in some, the number of 
the scholars is determined by the mys. 
tic number of the fishes aes by the 
seven disciples in the sea of Tiberias ; 
in others, by the good-will and plea- 
sure of the turtle-loving city alder. 
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men. Do our readers wish an educa- 
tion for their sons, holding out the 
rospects of success at college and in 
Fife, difficult to obtain, coveted by 
many? Let them seek for a nomina- 
tion in these princely schools. If suc- 
cessful, they will have the inexpressi- 
ble gratification of seeing their dar- 
ling hope figuring in a hideous cos- 
tume, oppressed with heat in summer, 
and chilled with cold in winter; his 
thin and shivering legs coated with 
yellow stockings, and inserted into 
shoes resembling butter-boats, the 
size of which is to be determined by 
the keeper of the wardrobe, not by the 
dimensions of the urchin’s foot, but 
by the date of his baptismal registry ; 
and should the unhappy boy have 
overgrown his lawful age, his feet are 
pinched in purgatorial shoes; or 
should he not have attained the nor- 
mal stature of Saxon boys, he is fitted 
with appendages to his feet which 
would almost enable him to float, like 
a water-spider, on the mud of Cheap- 
side. Costume, however, like other 
externals, is nothing; or it may bea 
matter for difference of opinion; and 
to the aldermanic eye, a pair of yellow 
stockings may appear as proper for a 
schoolboy as to the Celtic peasant the 
purple shirt of his venerated prelate. 
our boy, good reader, is placed at 
school ; your eye has grown used to the 
deformities of his dress ; and you con- 
sole yourself with the hope that the 
Clothing of his mind will not bear any 
resemblance to the oddity of his dress. 
You never were more mistaken, for his 
dress is the exact counterpart of his 
education; your son will return home 
to er: skilled in making verses, but 
perhaps unable to assist you in making 


up your accounts; learned in the wars 
oF Greece and Rome, but ignorant of 
the history of his own country ; and it 
may even happen that almost the only 
useful knowledge he possesses he has 
acquired by stealth, and out of the 


routine of school. If his taste lay 
not in the study of dead and weary 
languages, he was set down as slow 
of comprehension, and left to perish in 
his ignorance ; he could not, and did 
not become a Grecian, and he must, 
therefore, die a boor. 

We could mention cases by the 
score in which a capacity for mathema- 
tical or physical research existed of 
no mean order, and was subsequently 
developed, in those who had been mea- 
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sured by the puny standards of classical 
pedants and found wanting. And yet 
this system has its advocates ; and one 
of its most gifted defenders, now at 
rest, has declared that he would ra- 
ther bis child should believe that the 
sun went round the earth, than devote 
his life to the pursuit of physical 
science, 

The hours of such ignorant asser- 
tions are numbered, and we believe 
the assertors will soon become as rare 
as Tories who believe in the divine 
right of kings, or Whigs who do not 
love a job; pending, however, the 
dissolution of the classical system of 
education, we must expect to see many 
a fierce and furious contest amongst 
its expectant heirs. We have almost 
as many systems as teachers in our 
private schools; and even in the public 
schools, conducted on a scientific basis, 
there is far from unanimity as to the 
foundations on which they should be 
laid. In many cases science is nar- 
rowed to the elements of mathematics, 
and in others, the natural and physical 
sciences are taught in a manner too 
often recalling to mind the experi- 
ments and prodigies of the vendors of 
quack medicine. 

In one of the hottest, smokiest, and 
blackest of the towns in the north of 
England we arrived, some years ago, 
late at night, and were driven to the 
nearest and, as it happened, the best ho- 
tel. Swallowing a hasty supper, we re- 
tired to bed, but not to rest ; the flicker- 
ing glare of the neighbouring furnaces 
gleamed into our windows; the whiz 
of countless wheels in motion crept up 
the walls and ran along the ceiling and 
the floor; and the steady blows of 
heavy hammers, wielded by swarthy 
smiths, fell with wearisome regularity 
on our ears. When we slept, we dream- 
ed of the hotel on fire; when we wa- 
kened, it was to undergo our former 
pangs. At last the wished-for morn- 
ing dawned, and we heard with plea- 
sure the first and only natural sound 
which met our ears in this Cyclops’ forge; 
it came from the throat of a Spanish 
cock, who was evidently, like ourselves, 
not at home in a manufacturing town; 
the long, black feather which alone 
remained of his once proud tail, 
drooped down, and at intervals the 
drops of rain which trickled from 
his back fell from his only feather 
upon the wet flags; his comb was 
draggled and torn at the base; hig 
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breast was bare of feathers; and he 
looked the picture of a broken-hearted 
bird. He crowed with joy at the ap- 
pearance of the dawn, as if astonished 
that any cause should give him plea- 
sure in that dreary town. He had 
crowed occasionally and feebly during 
the night, but it must have been at 
the opening of the furnace doors, 
which he had not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish from the rising sun. 

We had resolved, in our haste, to 
leave by the first train, and bid fare- 
well to the smoke and din, but were 
encouraged, by the joyous crow of our 
Spanish friend, to seek before we left 
whether we, too, might not find some 
cause for pleasure amid the noise of 
wheels. 

We sought and found the public 
school, a noble institution, blackened 
with engine-smoke outside, but full of 
life and activity within. The boys 
were paler than our friends in the 
cathedral turret, whose rosy cheeks 
gave proof that the country air could 
counteract the Latin grammar; but 
if paler, they looked more thoughtful 
and older. Among their books we 
found the Bible not displaced, nor yet 
the Latin grammar, although shorn of 
its peculiar honours; a library, labora- 
tory, and drawing school were attached 
to the building, where literature, 
chemistry, and art might be studied, 
under skilled instructors. And if the 
students were not competent to write 
Latin verses as readily as a grammar 
scholar, they possessed the seeds of 
knowledge, excellent and various, 
adapted for use in daily life, and no 
Jess valuable in their acquisition, as 
training for the mind, than the vaunt- 
ed languages of Greece and Rome. 

We could not help believing that 
the neighbouring engines, with their 
countless wheels and endless noise, 
Were associated as naturally with the 
scientific education, given within hear- 
ing of their hum and roar, as the 
cloistered cathedrals were connected 
with the modest grammar schools, and 
the endless Latin tasks of the school- 
boys educated beneath their shadow. 

The Cathedral Grammar Schools 
are the symbol of the past; the Manu- 
facturing Schools are the hope of the 
future. So at least the reformers say. 
We suspend our judgment. 

There are in the United Kingdom 
at least one thousand schools, more or 
less endowed, and affording education 
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to upwards of 66,000 scholars; and 
upwards of 1,500 private schools of 
the higher class, giving education to at 
least 50,000 of the sons of our better 
classes. The variety of educational 
systems in so great a number of schools, 
public and private, is, of course, con- 
siderable: in the greater number of 
them the classical element prevails; 
and still holds its ground against all 
comers. It would be unjust, however, 
not to admit, that in many of these 
schools mathematical science forms an 
important, although subordinate, part 
of school instruction; but the schools 
in which instruction in natural and 
physical science is considered an essen 
tial part of education, are as yet very 
limited in number, from the operation 
of causes not difficult to assign. Of 
these causes we believe the most pow- 
erful are, the want of text-books, and 
the want of teachers. There is no 
lack of desire to learn physical science, 
both on the part of teachers and scho- 
lars, but the want of accurate and 
scientific text-books, and of teachers 
competent to instruct in these branches; 
is keenly felt. We therefore hail with 

leasure the attempt made by Mr. 

dward Hughes, head-master of the 
Royal Naval Lower School, at Green- 
wich Hospital, to supply the first of 
these deficiencies. Mr. Hughes proé 
poses, in a series of * Reading Fox 
sons” on a variety of scientific and 
literary subjects, to direct the school- 
boy’s taste, and form his mind for the 
profitable study and perusal of scienti- 
fic works of a less elementary charac- 
ter. 

The idea is a good one, but de- 
pends essentially for its success upon 
two conditions : first, that the scien- 
tific knowledge conveyed in each 
article shall, although elementary, be 
strictly accurate, and such as need not 
be again unlearned; and secondly, 
that there shall be in each school where 
the ‘Reading Lessons” are used, 4 
teacher competent to assist the youth: 
ful learner in all the branches of 
knowledge comprised within the course 
of reading. 

The latter condition is not within 
Mr. Hughes’s power, and if we mis- 
take not, he will find it the greatest 
obstacle to his success. As to the 
manner in which Mr. Hughes proposes 
to deal with the first difficulty which 
we have mentioned, we must allow 
him to give his own explanation :— 
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“ The Editor refers with pleasure and satis- 
faction to the list of distinguished men whose 
assistance and encouragement he has received 
in the preparation of this series. Their sup- 
port gives him a confidence which he could 
not feel in himself; and it speaks well for 
the intellectual progress of the future, that 
men of such ability think it not beneath 
them to popularise for the young those 
sciences of which they are themselves suc- 
cessful cultivators, and, in many instances, 
the acknowledged leaders. 


Mr. Hughes himself is already well 
known to the public as a successful 
writer on educational subjects. His 
excellent ‘ Outlines of Physical Geo- 
graphy ” needs no commendation from 
us, to make it better known to those 
engaged in the arduous and responsi- 
ble work of education. One of the 
chief features of the movement for 
educational reform, to which we have 
endeavoured to direct our readers’ at- 
tention, is an increasing desire which 
exists everywhere, to introduce more 
of natural and physical science into our 
schools. To this movement we heartily 
wish success, and we congratulate Mr. 
Hughes on the competent manner in 
which, on the whole, his task has been 
executed ; but there are certain diffi- 
culties in his way, of the existence of 
which he is no doubt aware, but which 
we cannot consider he has altogether 
overcome. We shall endeavour to 
illustrate our meaning by a few exam- 
ples taken from his book. 

There exists at present an anxious, 
and, we think, a reasonable desire to 
appoint a Commission to examine adul- 
terations of food. Would it not be well, 
following out this idea, to institute a 
kindred Commission, whose duty it 
should be to investigate adulterations 
of knowledge. Is it more culpable to 
put copper in our pickles, or blue vi- 
triol in our bread, than to supply the 
minds of the rising generation with 
wrong ideas, or inaccurate conceptions 
of scientific truths?. We therefore 
hail with pleasure the appearance of 
Mr. Hughes’s Reading Books. In 
his good intentions, in his thorough 
experience as a teacher, we have, at 
least to some extent, a guarantee that 
no deleterious element is to be found 
in the food he offers. His object is, 
no doubt, a good one; and how well 
or how ill he may have accomplished 
it cannot be told until the series be 
completed. His ‘‘ Reading Lessons,” 
comprising, as they do, so great a va- 
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riety of subjects, may be compared with 
a cyclopedia ; and who does not know 
the difficulties and dangers of such an 
undertaking. No man, be his learning 
or information ever so extensive, is 
competent to write on every branch of 
knowledge; he must call in the aid of 
others ; and, although he may preface 
each man’s performance with his name, 
the responsibility of the work, as a 
whole, must devolve upon himself. His 
task resembles that of an engineer en- 
gaged in some ponderous construction; 
every rod and beam, every bolt, nut, 
and screw, must be looked to with an 
experienced and suspicious eye; no 
part of his work can be considered good 
until it be thoroughly tested and ex- 
amined ; his production is, in fact, a 
striking instance of the maxim that 
nothing is stronger than its weakest 
part. He proposes, in his Preface, 
**to make each book of the series a 
complete platform of knowledge upon 
which the mind may, as it were, restand 
take a general view, before ascending 
to a higher stage.” What becomes of 
our platform, if it have a faulty plank, 
or rotten beam, just at the point where 
the weight most needs support? In 
this consists, in our judgment, one of 
the chief dangers incidental to his task, 
and through which we heartily desire 
to see him safe. 

Of Mr. Hughes’s own contribution 
on Physical Geography, which we hold 
to be a subject peculiarly adapted for 
instruction, we can speak with un- 
mixed satisfaction. His explanations 
are clear, concise, and accurate, and 
well suited to interest the youthful 
student. The article by Mr. Edward 
Purcell, on Machinery and Prime 
Movers, is excellent, and will com- 
mand the attention of intelligent boys, 
who will derive much assistance in its 
perusal from the woodcuts with which 
it is illustrated. The other contribu- 
tions of this writer may, perhaps, be 
considered by some critics as somewhat 
too metaphysical. Mr. Robert Patter- 
son’s Lessons on Natural History will, 
we believe, form one of the most at- 
tractive portions of the series, notwith- 
standing a somewhat apocryphal 
story related of a chacma baboon, 
who, by the way, was an old friend of 
ours. 

Where so many excellent articles 
are found it is difficult to select for 
approval; but it would be unjust not 
to record our opinion of the peculiar 
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excellence of that on Natural Philoso- 
phy, by Professor Tyndal, who has 
treated his difficult subject with un- 
common skill and with a rare felicity 
of illustration. We regret that we 
cannot speak of the Lessons on Minera- 
logy and Geology in similar terms of 
praise, although contributed by a gen- 
tleman holding, we understand, the 
responsible position of a Government 
lecturer on Geological Science in Dub- 
lin. If we be not greatly mistaken, 
he has misunderstood altogether the 
nature and requirements of his task, 
and supposed that as he wrote for boys, 
accuracy was not needed. We are at 
a loss to understand how a person oc- 
cupying his high position could possi- 
bly fall into x ll of the character 
of those which unfortunately abound 
in his contribution to Mr. Hughes’s 
stock of knowledge. In the second page 
of his first Lesson, the inquirer after 
knowledge is informed that iodine, bro- 
mine and fluorine, are * always found 
in the state of gas or eriform fluid.” We 
had thought there was not a druggist’s 
porter in this city who did not know 
that iodine was solid, and bromine 
liquid. We are at a loss to know from 
what quarter our Government lecturer 
derived his information. Had he turn- 
ed to any book on chemistry, he would 
have found iodine described as **a soft, 
friable, opaque solid, of a blueish-black 
colour, and metallic lustre ;” and bro- 
mine, as * a liquid, the colour of which 
is blackish-red,” and that “ it is three 
times heavier than water.” As to 
fluorine, we know not what it is, ex- 
cept from the obscure guesses of Bau- 
drimont, or the unpublished and un- 

roved discoveries of an Irish chemist. 

tis needless for us to point out the 
bad effects of such an inexplicable 
blunder upon the mind of learners ; it 
either educates and leaves them in 
error, or the discovery of the error 
teaches them the dangerous lesson to 
distrust their teachers, and destroys the 
mutual confidence which should sub- 
sist between the teachers and the 
taught. 

We have searched, but in vain, for 
some explanation which would serve 
to remove this statement from the cate- 
gory of ignorant assertions ; and regret 
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to add that it is only a fair sample of 
the inaccuracies with which the article 
abounds. If we add one or two in- 
stances, it is not from a desire to draw 
unnecessary attention to a serious de- 
fect in Mr. Hughes’s book; but to 
prove the fairness of our criticism, and, 
at the same time, to show how slight a 

uarantee of general scientific know- 
edge the possession of a professional 
chair, appointed to by Government no- 
mination, may become. 

The learner is informed, in the course 
of the second lesson, that ‘* potash and 
soda both occur native,” an assertion 
which is contrary to fact, and also in- 
conceivable. Chloride of sodium is 
described as muriate of soda, and fluo- 
ride of calcium as fluorate of lime ; the 
metals, occurring as metallic ores, are 
said to be commonly combined with 
carbonic, sulphuric, and nitric acids ; 
the fact being, that they are sometimes 
combined with carbonic, rarely with 
sulphuric, and never with nitric acid ; 
the various modifications of crystalline 
form are stated to be derivable from 
cleavage, a statement which every 
sciolist in crystallography knows to be 
erroneous. 

We turn, however, and with plea- 
sure, from the disagreeable duty of find- 
ing fault, to the more pleasing task of 
examining the literary portions of Mr. 
Hughes’s Lessons. 

In the department of Scientific Bio- 
graphy there are notices of the lives of 
some eminent men. The selection is 
somewhat arbitrary, though some of 
them, such as Magalhaens and Fergu- 
son, find with propriety a place in con- 
nexion with the subjects of Physical Ge- 
ography, Mechanics, and Astronomy. 
We should have wished to have in- 
cluded in this volume the lives of some 
of those whose names are associated 
with Natural History and Natural Phi- 
losophy, both treated in its pages— 
Cuvier and Newton, for instance. 
This, however, we mention inciden- 
tally: what has been done is done well, 
though somewhat too briefly. Yet the 
biographies have all the merit of bring- 
ing simply and prominently forward 
the distinctive features and the leading 
facts in each character. Biography, 
like all history, suffers from over- 


* It would be unjust to omit that, some years since, a candidate for a chair of philosophy 
in an Irish institution, during his canvass, exhibited, to the admiration of his supporters, a 
phial, supposed to contain the long-sought fluorine in an insulated state. 
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abridgement. There is always a risk 
of conveying either a false or an inade- 
quate idea of the subject; Though 
every fact stated be true, the omission 
of some others may render the whole 
an untruth—the portrait is false in 
which every feature that is painted is 
correct, but an eye omitted; the sketch 
which is done in black or in profile is 
true so far as it goes, but is inadequate 
to convey to the mind of the beholder 
what manner of man he whom it repre- 
sents may be in temper and disposition. 
There is nothing of the former fault in 
the biographies in the volume before 
us, though of necessity there is some- 
what of the latter. This, however, is 
inevitable, and we very willingly ac- 
cept the outlines as sufficient for the 
purpose for which they were designed. 
There are two papers upon the Fine 
Arts, both in relation to Painting ; the 
en is contributed by Mr, Wornum, 
t contains some excellent observations 
on art-criticism. 


The following, for 
instance :— 


“To view, then, a picture with the utmost 
advantage to the painter and to ourselves, 
we must first divest the mind of all prejudice 
and predilection; then endeavour to master 
the subject, and, if possible, realise it in our 
minds, which it is only difficult to do when 
a picture is decidedly mannered and false: 
we may then allow incidents in detail to tell 
their own story; satisfaction will soon grow 
into approval, pleasure and instruction will 
be evolved ; and admiration for the art and 
artist will be the natural result.”—p. 379. 


The styles and schools of painting 
are briefly noticed, with suflicient of 
illustration to make them generally 
eomprehensible. ‘The following criti- 
cism is, in our judgment, very sound: — 


“As an illustration of the application of 
these principles of observation to a picture, 
let us assume an inspection of the ‘ Last 
Supper,’ by Leonardo Da Vinci, in the re- 
fectory of the convent of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie at Milan, not in its present decayed 
state, but in its original perfect condition at 
the close of the fifteenth century. The sub- 
ject of the picture is not thirteen men at 
supper, but the sentiment supplied in the 
words of the Lord, ‘One of you will betray 
me,’ and the sudden effect of such an extra- 
ordinary announcement on the minds of the 
Apostles. We are therefore to look for the 
representation of expression and the illustra- 
tion of varieties of character; by such method 
the subject will be easily and powerfully 
realised, and the greatness of this celebrated 
work at once intelligible ; but if, on the other 
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hand, we look for illusion or good objective 
imitation, an illustration of Jewish customs, 
or the ordinary incidents of a meal, we shall 
be disappointed with this great work, though 
justly creating an era in art. In all these 
minor respects this celebrated picture would 
bear no comparison with even very ordinary 
productions of modern times: all objects in- 
troduced, and the whole arrangement of the 
figures are accessory to the one great.aim of 
express on. . This picture illustrates, to a 
certain extent, the subjective treatment, and 
had the subordinate elements been made more 
prominent, means would be mistaken for 
ends, and its higher qualities would have 
wholly escaped those observers, whose minds, 
by experience or otherwise, had never been 
disciplined into the proper methods of looking 
at a picture. All the processes here indicated 
must be the habit of a good observer.”—pp, 
681, 382. 


The second paper on this subject ig 
by Mr. Mitchell, It is written more 
in the fervid spirit of a lover of the 
art than in the didactic tone of a 
teacher. We do not like it the worse 
for this, nor perhaps will the pupils for 
whom it is intended. Ifthe Fine Arts 
have legitimately a place in a publica- 
tion such as this, of which we are not 
quite sure, they may be treated in g 
freer style than exact sciences or pure 
history. At the same time, as the rules 
of taste and canons of eriticisin are less 
easily ascertained and more question. 
able, he who takes upon him to ex- 
pound them deals with a task that re- 
quires both caution and judgment, ag 
well as learning. These are just the 
subjects that we should be most fear, 
ful of meddling with, lest the pupil 
may acquire and recognise false stand- 
ards of art-criticism—a thing to be 
especially avoided. To reject an 
exploded theory in science is easy: 
when the true one is presented, its 
truth becomes apparent, and com. 
mands adoption. ‘To unlearn a false 
notion upon matters of taste is in, 
finitely more difficult, for the faculty 
of judging is often itself warped and 
prejudiced. The effect on the mind ig 
somewhat similar to what occurs to the 
eye. When it has been for sonie time 
looking at one colour, and then sud- 
denly turn away, it views new objects 
not in their true light, but affected by 
the objects of its previous contempla- 
tion. 

To one paper, consisting of four les. 
sons, we can accord our hearty com- 
mendation—we refer to that upon 
English Literature, contributed by Mr, 
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Craik, than whom we know few more 
competent to deal with the subject. 
His remarks upon the true nature of 
the literature of a language appear to 
us to be true, as well in the manner of 
elucidation, as somewhat original :— 


“The Literature of a people is a thing of 
the same kind with their music, their paint- 
ing, their sculpture, and their architecture. 
All are alike products of that peculiar kind 
of working which is specially denominated 
the artistic, and of which the different modes 
of manifestation are distinguished by the name 
of the Fine Arts. Now the constituent ele- 
ment, or what we may call the soul, of every 
production of the fine arts is its form or shape. 
Of course, form is also a quality of such pro- 
ductions as are purely useful and mechanical ; 
but in these it is either of no importance what- 
ever, or of consequence only for the sake of 
something else which it involves, or to which 
it is essential or subservient. In itself it is 
nothing. In an artistic production, on the 
contrary, the form is either the principal 
thing, or it is all in all; it is valued for it- 
self; and it produces its effect by its own 
direct and immediate action upon the mind 
or the senses. Form here, and here only, 
addresses itself to a particular part of our 
constitution, our sense of the Beautiful, which 
has been given to us for its appreciation ; and 
through that capacity it affects us, not after 
any process of calculation or inference, but 
at once with admiration and delight. 

‘“* What is to be regarded as the literature 
of a language, then, is only so much of all 
that has been written in it as has more or 
less of this character. It follows that nothing 
which admits either of being perfectly trans- 
lated, or of being otherwise transformed or 
recast without injury, can be held to make 
any part of the national literature. All 
books of mere information are in that pre- 
dicament. In them the particular form is 
nothing in itself, but is valued by us only, 
if at all, for certain conveniences which it 
may bring along with it. Only let us re- 
tain these results, the same lucidity of ex- 
position, and the same commodious arrange- 
ment for consultation or reference, with some 
other form, and it makes no difference to us. 
We have lost nothing. Works of this de- 
scription, therefore, are not of the nature of 
eternal and unchangeable monuments, but 
are rather to be accounted as belonging to 
the class of those articles of various kinds 
which must be continually produced for con- 
stant use and consumption. They may be 
compared to the ordinary dwelling-houses 
of a country, in the construction of which 
convenience is the first thing or the one 
thing that is regarded, and which, having 
been designed for only a temporary purpose, 
are altered and renewed, or swept away 
altogether, without hesitation or regret, on 
any change of circumstances or even of 
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fashion ; the national architecture does not 
consist in these, but in those structures of an 
essentially ornameutal character, many of 
them being purely ornamental, which are 
created to last, if possible, for ever, and 
which no one ever dreams of improving or 
in any way remodelling. So a national 
literature consists, not in works, which how- 
ever serviceable for the moment, are, from 
their nature, liable, with the advance of 
knowledge, to be superseded, and to have 
their places supplied with advantage by 
others, but in such as are not to be thus 
either supplanted or mended.”—pp. 393-5. 


This inquiry forms the subject of the 
first lesson, while the subsequent ones 
are devoted toa ditonclonicel history of 
the progress of our literature, from 
the time that it first emerged from the 
Anglo-Saxon down to the present day. 
In the progress of this sketch, Mr, 
Craik necessarily discusses, very brief- 
ly and generally, it is true, the styles 
and genius of the great literary men 
which from time to time have appeared 
to form or advance the literature of 
England. With his criticism upon 
these we may say that we are well sa- 
tisfied. Ifthey do not convey a full 
and entire estimate, they are just, so 
far as they go. With the writer's ob- 
servations upon the prose of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor and Edmund Burke, 
and the high places he assigns them in 
our literature, we heartily concur. If 
there be anything which is left us to 
desire in these Lessons, it is that the 
writer had accompanied his observa- 
tions by short extracts from the various 
authors. This would have had the dou- 
ble advantage of illustrating both the 
style and comparative merits of the 
writers, and the progress of the lan- 
guage itself. The concluding para- 
graph we quote with great pleasure :— 


“Nor in any survey of what English li- 
terature has now become ought the author- 
ship of our brethren of the same blood and 
the same speech on the other shore of the 
Atlantic to be forgotten. Their Irvings, and 
Emersons, their Prescotts, and Bancrofts, 
their Coopers and Hawthornes, their Poes 
and Longfellows, are ours as well as theirs, 
The literature to which a work of genius 
belongs, and of which it makes part, is that 
of the language in which it is written. The 
part of the world in which it may have been 
composed, or the country in which the wri- 
ter may have been born, is immaterial. 
Their common tongue, the result of their 
common descent, must ever keep the English 
and the Americans essentially one people. 
Such bonds,—‘ lighter than air, but stronger 
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than iron,’ as Burke has finely described 
them—no revolution, no political separation, 
can destroy. Nor need it be apprehended 
that the English language will gradually 
change and become corrupted in America ; 
the probability rather is that it will speedily 
work off whatever of provincial peculiarity 
it may have acquired, and be written 
with more and more purity, till little or 
nothing shall remain, in the style or idom at 
least of any writer of the first class, to indi- 
cate whether he is an American or an Eng- 
lishman.”—pp. 417, 418. 


Before dismissing this volume, we can- 
not avoid expressing our regret at the 
manner in which the Etymological and 
Explanatory Index has been executed. 
It was in the first place, we think, a mis- 
take to postpone such information to 
the end of the volume, instead of giving 
the portion appertaining to each sub- 
ject in its proper place as foot-notes. 
Had this been done, the result would 
have been that in each case the per- 
son most competent would have given 
theexplanation. Now, however, it turns 
out that the whole has been commit- 
ted to a single person, whose know- 
ledge seems not only very far short of 
universal, but is absolutely, if we are 
to judge from this sample, somewhat 


below the usual average of an educated 


man. Thus we are told, in the way 
of etymological information, that hu- 
manity is derived from homo; luxu- 
riance from lux ; operation from Ope- 
ra! awork. And in scientific know- 
ledge we learn that another name for 
alumina is argil, or argillaceous earth, 
and that charcoal is half-burned wood, 
while a very luminous and definite 
idea of the meaning of tragedy is con- 
veyed to the tyro, but telling him that 
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it is derived ‘ from two Greek words, 
signifying a goat and a song, and is a 
species of drama in which the diction 
is elevated, and the catastrophe mi- 
serable.” A learner would not unna- 
turally associate the etymology with 
the description, and suppose that the 
goat represented the elevation, and the 
song the misery. 

We regret that the second volume 
did not reach us in time for as full 
a consideration as the subjects treated 
of in it would require. These are, for 
the most part, the same as in the for- 
mer book, and in the same order; and 
the lessons are, with a few exceptions, 
continued by the same writers. Mr. 
Warrington Smith, however, has taken 
up the subject of Geology, in relation 
to Mining; and the Fine Arts are 
treated of by Mr. Digby Wyatt and 
Mr. Owen Jones—both well-known 
names connected with the decorative 
arrangements of the Crystal Palace. 
There is one omission which we notice 
with satisfaction we mean that of 
“The Etymological and Explanatory 
Appendix.” In its place we should 
recommend Mr. Soke to substitute 
a general index of the subjects treated 
of, which, for the purpose of ready re- 
ference, would be of great value. 
We again congratulate Mr. Hughes 
upon the appearance of these Read- 
ing-lessons, and rejoice to find the first 
volume is in the course of a new and, 
we hope, an improved edition. Upon 
the whole, the work is a valuable 
accession to school literature, not the 
less welcome to us, that its originator 
and compiler is an Irishman by birth 
and education. 





